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advertisement: 

The object of this unpretending Work has been to relate 
a domestic story, not to undertake a political history, — ^to 
display tbe virtues, errors, sufferings, and experiences of 
individual men — ^rather than the affairs of Consistories or 
the intrigues of Cabinets-— consequent upon the great struggle 
to diffuse the principles of the Eeformed Religion in France. 

The narration here presented to the reader terminates in 
the death of Charles IX. 

It is my "wish, if time be allowed me, to complete the 
subject by carrying down the history to the downfall of the 
Cause and Party at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
But whether I shall have power to attempt this is uncertain. 

Eastbubt, March, 1847. 



AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 

It has been thought that this list, with the period at which 
the authors lived, and the side which they espoused, may 
prove acceptable to the general reader. I am fully sensible 
that many sources of information have been closed to me ; 
but I have endeavored, as far as lay in my power, to consult 
and compare the cotemporary historians upon both sides. 

L Historians who, though leaning, prom their Habits 
AND Education, to the Catholic, may be justly con- 
sidered AS in the main impartial. 

De 2%ow.— His history was, as every one knows, written 
originally in Latin. Born in 1553. His father, Chris- 
tophle de Thou, was President of the Parliament of 
Paris. He was present himself at the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Died 1617. 

Qarnier^ Eistoire.de France Born 1545. Attained consi- 
derable eminence in the profession of the law ; appointed 
Councillor to Henry IV. ; enjoyed great opportunities 
for consulting registers. 

Matthieuy Statoire de France sous Francis J., Henri 11,^ 
Frangois ILy ^{?., and other works. Historiographer 
to Henry IV. . Enjoyed much personal communication 
with that King ; was educated among the Jesuits. 

MSzeray^ AhrSgS Chronologique de VEistoire de France, — 
Historiographer to Louis XIV. His freedom of speech, 
it is said, gave offence to. Colbert. Died 1683. 

II. Catholic Authorities. 
Davilaj G-uerre Civile di Frangia. Enrico Oaterino Davila. — 

Private Secretary to the Queen-Mother. 
Pere Daniel, Hist, de France, from 1316 to 1612. 

P&rSfixe, Vie Henri le Qrand Son of the Maitro d'Hfitel 

of Card. Richelieu, Preceptor to Louis XIV. Created 
Archbishop of Paris, 1664. 
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BrantSmey (EuvreSy Hommes IllustreSy Femmes IllustreSy 
Discours sur les Duehy ^c, — Pierre de Bourdeille de, — 
Born 1527. Knight of the Order of Malta ; Gentleman 
of the Chamber to Charles IX. 

Castlenau de la Mauvissiirey MSmoires de Michel de Oodtle- 
nau. — Five times Ambassador to England. Died 1592. 
His Memoirs, valuable in themselves, have been rendered 
doubly so by the Additions of Le jLaboureur : born 1623. 
He was Prior of Juvigny and Commander of the Order 
of Saint Michael. His Additions are of the greatest 
authority. 

TavanneSy MSmoires de. — The celebrated high Catholic par- 
tisan. His Memoirs were compiled by his son. 

Jf/Tontlucy Commentaires de. — Celebrated General of the high 
Catholic party; notorious for his barbarity. Died 1577. 
At the age of 75 wrote his Commentaries. 

Marguerite de Valois, MSmoires de, — Daughter of Henry 
II., wife of Henry of Navarre. 

Be NeverSy MSmoires de. 

Vieillivillej MSmoires de. — Attached to the Queen-Mother, 
but esteemed of the moderate party. His Memoirs 
were compiled by his secretary, Carloix. 

Journelles de VJEstoile. — Grand Auditor of the Chancery of 
Paris. Died 1611. 

Perronnet de Chantonnayy Lettres de Brother to the Car- 
dinal Granvelle, Ambassador from the Court of Spain. 
Pfere Daniel, speaking of his Letters, says : " On voit 

par une lettre de la Royne-MSre qu'un de ceux 

qui contribuoit le plus k allumer ce nouveau feu ^toit 
Chantonnay, donte toute I'application ^toit de travailler 
les chefs des parties ^ la Cour de France . . . . il ^toit 
venu k bout de la rendre odieuse en Italic, par les in- 
vectives dont ses lettres dtoient pleins, centre les mes- 
nagemens de la Royne-Mfere avec les Huguenots.*' 

Paaquier, Lettres de Born 1528. Henry III. made him 

Advocate-General to the Chamber of Accounts. 

B' Oasaty Lettres de. — Cardinal, cotemporary. 
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ni. Protestakt Authorities. 

D'AubignS^ Sistoire Untversellej Ibid, seerite. — Theodore 
Agrippa d'Aubign^. Born 1550. Held several places 
. under Henry lY. Disgraced for his caustic humor and 
plain speaking. Retired to Geneva, where he died, 
1630. His son it was who was father to Madame de 
Maintenon. 

BezUy Ohroniques Ucclesiastiques. — Theodore de B^za, — of 
whom it is unnecessary to speak, his history being briefly 
given in the ensuing pages. 

Jja Popliniere, Lancelot de Voestrij Seigneur de, JSistotre 
de France enrichie de^ ^c.j depuis Pan 1660, jusqu'd ce 
temps. Printed 1681. — Fought upon the Protestant side' 
during the civil wars. His testimony may be considered 
impartial in that he gave offence upon both sides ; Died 
1608. 

La Placcy Oommentairea de VEtat de la Religion et de la 
RSpublique sous Henri IL^ Frangois ILy et Charles 
IX. — Pierre de. Premier Pres. de la Oour des Aides. 
Killed at the St. Bartholomew. At the point of being 
massacred, he made his wife rise up, who had thrown 
herself, imploring mercy, at the feet of the murderer ; 
and severely reproved his son, who, to save himself, had 
put a white cross in his cap. 

La Planchey Histoire de VEtat de la France sous la Regne 
de Frangois II. — Louis Regnierde. — Calvinist, attached 
to the Mar^chal de Montmorenci. 

MSmoires de OondS. — First edition, 1665, was published by 
the Hugonots at Strasburg, with this title: "Recueil 
des Pieces Publiques des Edits et des Declarations, des 
Expeditions militaires et des Escrits politiques de la 
premiere guerre qui fut excite en France par les Guises.'' 
There are several other editions. The work is full of 
curious and interesting matter. 

La Noucy MSmoires de. — La None, sumamed bras de fer^ a 
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celebrated Hugonot chief, and friend of the Admiral 
Coligny, Born 1531. 

Mergey^ MSmoirea de. — Gentleman attached to the house of 
De la Bochefoucault. Present at the St. Bartholomew. 

Duplessia Momay. — MSmoires et Oorrespondance de. — The 
Mdmoires written .by his wife, who was widow of the 
yoting FeuquiSres. She escaped at the St. Bartholomew. 
He took little part in public life until a somewhat later 
date. 

De Bouillon, MSmoires de. — The well known Duke of that 
name. 

Sully, (Economies Royalles — Maximilian de Bethune, the 
well-known Duke of Sully. This is the original work 
from which the popular MSmoireB de Sulli was com- 
piled. They chiefly, however, refer to matters of a 
later date. 

Cayet Victor Palma, OhronologieB Novennaire ' et Septen- 
naire. — I have only seen the first. He was attached to 
the Court of Navarre, and a friend of Queen Jeanne. 

MSmoireB de VJEstat boub CharleB IX. ~ 

PSrau, AbbSy Vie Coligny — From his collection of lives of 
eminent persons. 

Sistoire de VEdit de NanteB. . 

DiscourB Merveilleux de la Vie de Oath, de MedieiB. 

Modern Authors to whom I am much indebted. 

SiBmondi^ Sistoire des Frangois. 

Capejigue, Eistoire de la RSforme en France, — To this work 
I owe the extracts from the Archives de Simancas, Re- 
gistres de rHStelde Ville, MSS. de B^thune, &c. in 
the Biblioth^que du Roi, which I should have been un- 
able to search out myself. 

I have likewise looked at — 
Lacretellcy Guerres de la Religion. 
Anquetily Esprit de la Ligue. 
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INTRODTJCTOBY CHAPTER. 

^ D'AuBiGNE, in that address to his children which he has pre- 
fixed to his Secret Memoirs^ observes, that from the study of thd 
lives of sovereigns and men of elevated stations little instraction for 
common life can be reaped, and that the actions of private meii 
rather than those of princes^ are the proper subjects for private 
men's meditations. 

V At first we are inclined to assent to the truth of this remai'k ; 
but a little reflection will show that human nature being in all con- 
ditions essentially the same, the history of men who have occupied 
the higher and more prominent walks in human society is calcu- 
iated to present lessons to those occupying the humbler stations of 
life, and, indeed, upon a magnified scale, and in a broader light, by 
setting forth the immensity of those evils which in their circum" 
stances flow from the pride, the selfishness, the vanity, the caprice^ 
or the intderance, which we all carry more or less about in our owH 
bosoms. 

The melancholy history of the Reformed Religion in Franc6 
teems with such lessons ; and displays by fearful examples the de^ 
plorable effect produced by human ignorance, folly, and wi<^ednes8, 
upon human affairs. 

The disastrous quarrels which occupied the middle of the 16th 
century, are those with which we first shall have to do ; and the 
teigns of two you^ig and hapless men, destined to the miserable 
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pre-eminence of giving their names to this dark period, will occupy 
the first portion of the task which I have proposed to myself. The 
lesson conveyed by the story of their brief career, — of the efforts 
and the energies, the generous devotion to truth and liberty in 
some of those around them,-rJELnd the treachery, the cruelty, and 
the injustice of others, appeal^ to tne to be particidarly instructive 
and interesting. There are certain periods of history when events 
seem to force themselves forward with a sort of resistless fatality, 
and man appears impelled in a given directiool^ passive as the straw 
which the torrent hurls onward ; but, there are others, when, if 
ever, man stands forth as peculiarly the author of his own destiny. 
The effect of mere extemid causes is then insignificant ; and we are 
able to trace the disasters which ooour to their true sources — cor- 
ruption of religion, decay of morals, and the unprincipled ambition^ 
the insidious policy, and the vacillating temporising weakness of 
individuals. I think no one can read this story ami not observe 
that the well-directed efforts of one just, virtuous, and courageous 
mind, had such been placed in authority, would have been sufficient 
to have arrested the progress of evil. The occasion for pacifying 
warring passions and divided interests by firm, determined, and 
strictly equitable measures, occurs; selfishness and indifference pass 
it over. Again and again it recurs, to be again and again rejected; 
.till the frame of society is shattered to its very foundation, and the 
Jdngdom becomes one scene of misrule, violence, and confusion. 
. If I live to continue this task, the second portion will convey ^ 
still more interesting lesson, and a still more important example. 
Ji, will show the power of good, and, during the brief reign of 
Henry the Great, what, in the short space of ten years, one en- 
lightened and benevolent mind was able to effect in healing the 
wounds of a distracted society, and restoring harmony and peace. 

Many may be inclined to dispute the extent of the influence 
which is here attributed to the individual characters of the princes 
%ho were at this time invested with the supreme authority ; and to 
allot to their ministers a very large share of the praise and the 
blame here bestowed upon the administration of affairs. That there 
is much of truth in this idea I do not mean to deny, and yet, it may 
be observed, that able and equitable monarchs find able and equita- 
ble ministers ; and that round weak or wicked princes ministers as 
Kicked will be sure to assemble, rendering the efforts of the wise 
and the good equally futile and vain. Both De rH6pital, under 
Catherine and Yilleroy and Jeannin, after the death of the great 
fienry, found their best efforts almost powerless ; while it was the 
<»ndor, sincerity, and reasonable and benevolent temper of the 
King he served, which afforded scope for the exertions of Sully. 
,. The wretched vicissitudes to which a society is exposed whose 



velfaie is founded upon tlie cbaraeter of a single inditidnal;*-^ 
though now, perhaps, a lesson little needed, — ^is not one among the/- 
least striking of those which this period of the History of France i 
forces upon us. 

Before proceeding to the account of the rise of that Reform iii. 
religion, and with it that emancipation of the human mind with 
which I have chiefly to do, I will briefly lay out, as in a map, be-, 
fore you the then position, geographical and political^ of that, 
country which is to be the scene of my relation. 

France, before the beginning of the 16 th century, had nearly, 
assumed that compact form which she at present bears upon the. 
map of Europe, though with frontiers considerably less extended.. 
The persevering efforts of Louis the Eleventh had completed what 
his predecessors had, with varying success, attempted; and the. 
King of France, from the ruler of a small territory, and the chief of. 
a society of loosely-dependent feudatories, was become the acknowU 
edged and absolute head of the second sovereignty of Europe*. 
The great feudal houses existed no longer, observes Capefigue— «, 
and in this ancient France, formerly divided into great fiefs, were, 
only now to be found tenanciers et arriires vassaux in possession o£ 
certain towns and large estates avec haute et haste juridiction. 

This object attained, the rage of foreign contest had succeeded ta. 
the struggle for domestic supremacy; the succeeding half century: 
was occupied by external wars ; and the French armies were led 
forward, to moisteq with their blood the fair fields of Italy, — ^that^ 
'^ grave of Frenchmen/' 

The contentions of the rival houses of France and Austria^ 
headed by men of widely diffiering, but equally restless genius, 
held Europe in arms until the death of these two princes; the 
character of their successors, the disastrous defeats of St. Quentin 
and Gravelines — and, above all, the new sources of jealousy which 
presented themselves, led to a mutual desire for peace. A general 
pacification was signed at Cateau Cambressis, 3d April, 1559, andi 
animosity was succeeded by an understanding still more fatal. For 
a mighty revolution was preparing in Europe, and the long reign 
of darkness and superstition was approaching to a close. — <^ Arisei 
— shine, for thy light is come ; and the glory of the Lord is arisen 
upon thee : for behold darkness shall cover the earth, and thick 
^rkness the people. But the people who walked in darkness have 
seen a great light; and they which sat within the region of the 
shadow of death, on them hath the light shined.'' 

With feelings such as these words inspire, was that dawn reoeivedl 
which opened upon the heart and the intellect of man ; as the thidk 
idarkness, in which he had for so many centuries been wandering, 
began* slowly, but certainly to dissolve away. Clearer and better 
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iwwB oT bb ielatioiiB to Ids Mak«r and to hia fellow-<^tiirM pr^ ' 
sented thenuelveB: ihey were eontemplated with eagerness and 
emfaraoed with enthvaiasm. To diffuse them became the first of 
buman obligations and dutieS; and all the relations of the Christian 
world were changed. 

Society was soon divided into two distinct sections ; on one band 
might be seen enthusiasm and knowledge, animated by the most 
generous desire for tnith, braving suffering and death, to enlarge 
the sphere of human thought and action^-on the other, tyranny^ 
fanaticism,-^and that barbarous policy, which would keep man 
ignorant in order to render him subservient — struggling to detain 
Aim in his darkness and his fetters. 

Then began leagues for the purposes of defence or oppression-— 
leagues founded upon opinions only. Sovereigns and statesmen are 
seen unitinj^, not for aid against foreign aggression, nor even for 
the less justifiable object of foreign aggrandizement, but siding with 
strangers a^inst their countrymen, for the purpose of stifling truth, 
And extermmating a large portion of their own subjects. The aggres- 
sions and cruelties of one party render union for mutual defence 
necessary to the other ; men cease to hang together by the old ties 
of countries and families. Similarity of speculative views becomefir 
the bond of association, and Europe is no longer divided by nations, 
Imt by opinions. 

The boundaries of France, as settled by the treaty of Gateau, 
tfigned in 1559, were these : — On the north, Flanders ; in the north- 
east the duchy of Lorrain and Bar; farther south, the eastern 
frontier extended to the Jura and the Alps, only broken in upon 
by the county of La Bresse, which belonged to Savoy. The south- 
em limit was formed by the Mediterranean and the kingdom of 
Navarre, which, with its dependencies, extended nearly throughout 
the line of the Pyrenees : on the west the boundary was the ocean. 

The whole of the territory included within these limits was sub* 
ject to the King of France, with the exception of the county of 
Avignon, belonging to the Pope; and the little principality of 
Orange, which had been wrested from, but by right belonged to^ 
the house of Nassau. 

This fine kingdom, divided as it is into nearly equal portions by 
the Loire, included numerous provinces, inhabited by people of 
various races, and differing radically among themselves in domestic 
manners, modes of government, and forms of law. 

The dominions held by the English alobe in this country had al 
toe time considerably exceeded those of the Bang of France him- 
self; nor did they lose their last footing in the kingdom until 1558, 
when Calais, after having been two hundred years in their posses^ 
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|aon, surrendered to the Buke of Guise; a conquest tbe mofit popolair 
of all his splendid militarj successes. 

The defeat of Charles Duke of Burgundy at Nanci overthrew 
that other tremendous power which had once threatened to oveiw 
shadow the crown of France ; the provinces of Champagne and 
Burgundy, and the important towns upon the Somme, whick 
insured the possession of Picardy, formed the share which Louii 
the Eleventh contrived to appropriate from that great ruin : Flan^ 
ders, a female fief, being, to his infinite mortification, carried bj 
marriage into the house of Auslda. The Kincs of France, how- 
ever, continued to receive homage for it as lords paramount, and 
never ceased to regard it as properly their own, though with no 
better foundation for their claim than a greedy desire of appropri^* 
tion. 

Brittany was acquired by the successive marriages of Charles thf 
Eighth and Louis the Twelfth with its duchess Anne. Provence 
was part of the spoil of Een^ of Anjou, and the Bourbonnais was 
^sumed on the revolt of the Great Constable of Bourbon. 

This slight sketch will suffice to show how lately the consoIid2W> 
tion of France had been effected. 

The first great division which must be observed in contemplating 
this picture, is that great one already alluded to as formed by the 
Loire. Not only were the races, the manners, entirely distinct--r 
but a completely different system pervaded the administration o£ 
the law. France, or that part of the country north of the Loire 
being governed by its traditionary coHtumes — Aquitaine, or the 
portion south of the Loire, by the old written Roman law. Ardent^ 
imaginative, vehement in all their passions, the inhabitants of the 
South of France, whether enlisted upon one side or the other of 
the great question now agitated, exceeded in the terrible energy of 
their contentions, those of the North. " The ardor of the Catho- 
lics,"* says one, " approached to that which we find in Spain." 
The various religious brotherhoods, and the worship of the Yirgiii 
and the Saints, maintained the zeal of the Catholic population ^ 
the highest pitch; while, upon the other hand, the old vestiges 
were not yet altogether extinct of the Albigenses. In the Cevenneoi, 
in the counties of Alby, Castres, Quercy, and Rouergue, the Re- 
form was, as it were, in its native haunts. Inhabited by a simply 
pastoral people — by a gentiUiommerie (to use the French word, 
which our gentry would ill translate) who lived retired in their 
donjon keeps, surrounded by their mountains and tufted woodan^ 
there revived principles of sincere religion, and severe moralily 
had been imbibed with passionate enthusiasm. These simple ana 
.unsophisticated men were disgusted with the corruption and tho 
» Capefigue, BSst. de la R^forme. - 
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lid«ilti<ittaii0i of ihe eonrl and dergy; and ihey dmnk eagerly 6f 
that purer spring which was offered to their thirsting souls. 

It must be further observed, in speaking of the administratioxx 
<if justice and the social regulations, that many of the large praw- 
Vinoes in all parts of the kingdom still retained their own States^ 
without which the tot//e could not be legally levied within their 
boundaries; and several, their own Parliaments or independent 
^urts of justice; bodies which, besides the faculty of administer^ 
ing the law, possessed an ill defined power of controlling, or at 
least of attempting to control, the imposition of it — a power which 
in reality, however, only amounted to a right of remonstrance; for 
the King, by simply appearing in his own person, or in that of one 
ivt the Princes of the blood, had the right to exact obedienoe. 

The States-General of the kingdom (or assembly of the three 
great bodies of the Nobility, Clergy, and the Tiers Etat,) without 
whose consent it was, until the time of Francis the First, considered 
illegal for the King to augment the taiUe, or, in other words, to 
levy an additional tax upon his people,* had for the last two reign^ 
% space of forty years, fallen into disuse. They appear till then to 
have maintained their right to be consulted, chiefly through the 
weakness of the crown, which forced the King to have recourse to 
them in times of great difficulty ; but as no fundamental law pre- 
floribed to the sovereign the summoning of this assembly at stated 
periods, not only did the long and uncertain space of time which 
often occurred between each meeting of the States-General accustom 
tii^ King to govern by himself, but those traditionary forms were 
in danger of being lost, which serve so greatly to strengthen such 
assemblies : and that nationality was not attained by the kingdom 
at large, which the habitual union of their several representatives 
in one deliberative body would have in all probability effected. 

Another custom tended to keep up the general disunion. The 

Crnments of the provinces were bestowed upon the leading 
Lies of the kingdom, and often came to be looked upon as iu- 
lieritable rights by the houses that possessed them, and the son felt 
injured if his father's government were bestowed upon any other 
than himself. Thus we see the government of Guyenne becoming 
a sort of property in the house of Navarre ; and when Henry the 
Second, on conferring it upon Anthony of Bourbon, separates 
lianguedoc from it, he is considered as committing a great injury 

> Haieray, Francis the First, p. 236, speaking of the means the Chaa- 
«ellor Duprat took to raise money for the King, says, ** il lui foumlt de 
moynee, tr^s mauvais, et tout d. fait contraires aux anciens loix et cbtLtumes 
de France. II lui persuada qu'il etoit en son pouvoir d'augmenter les 
taillee, et de faire de nonveaux imp6ts, sans atteadre Toetroi 4ob 4tati, 
oomme c'etait Tordre anciendu Boyaume." 



upon itAi hoUM. Th« 8fidi6 tikkes pIao« when, tipott Coligny irMtgft* 
ing the government of Picardy, it id given away to Brissao, instead 
of to the Prince de Gond#, on whom he wished it to he conferred. 

The injurious system of distinct provinces sahject to varioni 
laws and customs continued until the Revolution, when the whold 
territory of France, as is well known, was divided into Departments^ 
differing, indeed, in extent and population ; but all subjected to the 
tame fiscal administration, and idl enjoying one uniform system of 
jurisprudence. 

Such was the political situation of the kingdom, when that oon- 
Tulsion which agitated all Europe, threatened to shake the slightly 
constructed edifice to pieces. 

But before proceeding to trace the causes which led to these fatal 
consequences, it will be proper to cast an eye upon the position of 
Europe in general, at the moment this history commences. 
^ It was arranged much in the following manner. The immense 
dominions once united under Charles the Fifth, were now divided 
between the two branches of the house of Austria. Ferdinand, his 
brother, retained the Empire with the Austrian dominions ; while 
Philip the Second, his son, had inherited Spain, the -Low Countries, 
Naples, and Milan. The King of Spain was looked upon as the 
•most considerable monarch in Christendom. The house of Austria 
wajs Catholic, and Philip by temper, as well as circumstance, was 
regarded as the head of that party in Europe. 

Germany was separated by the religious disputes into two great 
parties : the Protestant Princes, or those who adhered to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, at this time were, the Elector Palatine, Elector 
of Saxony, the two Pukes of Brunswick, the Duke of Mecklenburg^ 
tibe Duke of Wurtemberg, the Marquis of Baden, the Prince of 
Henneberg, the Elector of Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and the Duke of Pomerania ; the rest of the empire headed by the 
Emperor as Archduke of Austria, was Catholic. 

The Swiss Cantons were in the same manner divided between the 
religions : the majority being, however, Protestants, and not Lutheran 
but Calvinist. 

The northern kingdoms of England, Denmark, and Sweden, were 
all reformed^ Queen Elizabeth reigned in England — Christian th# 
Third in Denmark-*-and Gustavus Vasa in Sweden. Scotland was 
torn by political and religious contests under the regency of Margaret 
of Guise. 

The western and eastern extremities of Europe, Russia and the 
west of beland, were still looked upon as completely barbarous. 
Du Plessis Mornay talks of hesitating whether to engage in the. 
Wars against the << ravages in Lreland.'' And D'Aubigne speaks 
of the Muscovites much in the terms we should of the Hottentots-^ 
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remarking^ however, '^qu'il n^y a nation an monde algcdnm^it 
pb^issant k son Prince que celui 1^/' 

The Turks had overrun Hungary. The Pope continued to preach 
and exhort to crusades against this power till the religious disputes 
palled his attention to matters still more alarming; but it was yet 
the custom after a general pacification^ for the young men of France 
to make a campaign or two in Hungary as an apprenticeship to the 
art of war, then considered the necessary accomplishment of every 
gentleman.^ 

The rbe of the new religion in France is at first obscure : a few 
German professors at the universities ; a few converts in the provinceSy 
under the name of Sacrementaires, are observed. Soon the love 
of inquiry becomes general; and includes persons of every age, sex, 
and condition; and more especially those distinguished for piety 
and learning throughout the kingdom. But these opinions, though, 
embraced by multitudes, do not at first lead to the formatiim of a 
sect or party. Numbers who held them, as has been observed by 
Sir Walter Scott with regard to Scotland, continued without dis- 
turbance of their consciences to attend mass, and conform to the 
outward observances of the old religion ; and the churches do not 
lippear to have taken any consistency until the time of Calvin. 

John Calvin was bom at Noyon in Picardy, July 15th, 1509. 
pis father was secretary to the Bishop of the place, and he, himself, 
destined to the ecclesiastical profession. He was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Bourges, and there received instruction from Melchior 
Valmor, established at the place as Greek Professor by the care of 
Margaret of Valois, first Queen of Navarre of that name — whose 
zeal for learning and love of Beform are well known. 

By Melchior Valmor, Calvin's mind was led to the perception of 
those great truths which Luther had opened to the world ; and he 
adopted not so much his religious doctrines, (for in these the two 
Great R^eformers disagreed) as those principles of inquiry, and that 
method of searching to the foundation of opinions, which made 
);beir Beformation to differ so widely in its effects from all attempts 
of the same nature, which had preceded it. 

For the Beformation of the sixteenth century must not be re- 
garded as affecting religious opinions alone ; the system of inquiry 
adopted awakened men's curiosity upon other subjects; and the 
Beformed will be found, not only searching and deciding for them- 
selves in theological matters, but also exercising great freedom of 
^ipeculation upon political and general topics. 

We next hear of Calvin at the University of Paris, suggesting an 
harangue to Nicholas Copas, the rector, which by the offence it 
^ave to the Sorbonne occasioned the first general persecution in 

« M^zeray, Hist, de France. 
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Fnmoe.^ The {^refulherd fled iii all direotiona; Oalm ihto Pielda^' 
where he is represented as. celebrating the Lord's supper — La Cine 
-.-in caves and grottos. He afterwards repaired to Nerao iu 
Guyenne, where the Court of Navarre resided, and where Gerard 
Boussel had already established a small congregation. Thence he 
7?rent to Geneva, where he ever afterwards resided. " From whence/' 
says Mezeray, '^ he sent forth his disciples to preach his doctrine 
throughout France and the Low Countries, exposing them to all 
manner of sufferings; while he himself only hazarded his paper and 

With regard to the system, or rather various systems, adopted by 
the Government under this new state of things, it may be observed 
that Francis the First had hesitated some time with respect to the 
policy he should embrace in relation to the professors of the new 
opinions. Brantdme tells a story which illustrates the motived 
which determined him as to whether he would grant or withhold 
liberty of conscience. 

Francis was complaining to an Ambassador of the Pope of the 
conduct of his master, and threatening, if he were not soon con- 
tented, to protect the Lutheran religion in his kingdom as Henry 
Of England had done. " Sirey* said the Ambassador, '^ Tom en 
gerez narri le premier, and would lose more than the Pope — a new 
religion demands a new Prince." Francis considered a little, em-« 
braced him, told him he was right, and loved him the better evei 
lifter, adds our author, for his good advice. 

The story is trivial, but it is no doubt a fact that the liberal sen- 
timents, as we should call them, held by the Reformed with respect 
to civil and political as well as religious matters, and their principle 
of rejecting authority and appealing to reason as the standard of 
truth, excited the jealousy of governments founded upon prescrip- 
tion : and the vehement hatred, the violent persecution they under- 
went, must be attributed — among the higher classes at least — quite 
as much to the desire to maintain arbitrary power unjustly acquired, 
as to religious fanaticism. We find Philip of Spain, while presid- 
ing at autos-da-fd, engaged in contesting their ancient liberties with 
the inhabitants of his kingdom of Arragon ; the great Emperor 
Charles intent upon wresting from Protestant Germany those liber* 
ties of which she seemed to have constituted herself the champion; 
and Francis the First, while at war with the Emperor, entering 
into league with those very Protestant Princes, at the same time 
that he is endeavoring to extirpate by fire and sword the new re«« 
ligion in his own dominions. 

It is true the close alliance that the King maintained with the 
Protestant Princes of Germany, during his wars with the Emperoi^ 

' Mezeray, Hist. Francis the First. 
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liad indined bim, fdr a certain period, to look mUk favor upon tbose* 
of the same persuasion in France, and the entreaties of his sister 
Margaret of Navarre, had at one time nearly determined him to 
send for Melancthon in order to arrange with his assistance the 
religious affairs of his kingdom " But from this great danger/' 
says a Catholic historian,* " he was saved by the remonstrances of 
the Cardinal de Tournon," an aged man of harsh and fiery temper, 
by whose persuasion a system of persecution was adopted — ^the fires 
were lighted throughout France, and in the space of a few years, 
hundreds of innocent and pious creatures of every age and sex were 
condemned to the flames. • 

The first martyr recorded by the French Calvinists in those lists 
wherein were carefully preserved, not only the names of those who 
suffered for religion, but also such judgments as they imagined befel 
their persecutors, (an idea of which may be acquired by looking at 
the first volume of the Historic Universelle of D' Aubign^, and the 
lives of the Martyrs,) is Jean Le Clerc, a wool-comber of Meaux, 
put to death with circumstances of abominable cruelty in the year 
1625.^ 

The same year two Augustin monks are burned at Brussels.* 
Soon the list is crowded with victims, triumphing over death, and 
holding fast their faith amid inexpressible torments. Two instan* 
ces, selected from D'Aubign^, shall serve as examples of the spirit 
in which these* sacrifices were offered up to God. 

One, the Demoiselle Michelle de Caignoncle, ^^grande aumSnihre" 
—a great bestower of alms. The poor, as she was being led to the 
stake, kept running along by her side, crying aloud, " Never, never, 
will you give us alms more.^' " Si ferois encore une foisy' she 
said, and threw her slippers to a poor woman who was barefooted. 
And Thomas de St. Paul, burned in Paris, was taken out of the 
fire when it began to scorch him, and solicited to save his life by a 
recantation, but he refused, saying, " I am in the way to God ; put 
jne into the fire again.'^ 

But such anecdotes, though they picture the spirit of the times, 
will convey little idea of the real position of the Churches, or of 
the extent of the persecutions to which they were exposed. I will 
endeavor, as briefly as I can, to set this matter before you, so that 
the true rights of the question between the contending parties may 

' M^zeray, Hist, de France. 

> *< T^naill^ vif les bras coupes, le nez arracli^, et durant ce tonrment il 
'chanta du Pseaume 115, <Leurs idoles sont d'or et d'argent."' — D'Aubign^ 
Histoire Uniyerselle, v. i. chap. 9. The Calvinists only reckon as martyrs 
those who could have escaped by excepting an offer of pardon or recanta- 
Jion. 

'M^zeray, Hist, de France. 
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^t least be fairly nnder^iood^ before tbe relation of their loli^ quarrel 
in France is entered upon. 

It is needless here to advert to the well-known history of the 
Teform commenced in Germany, by Luther, Melancthon, Bucer^ 
and those great men whose courage emancipated so Is^rge a portion 
lof mankind from the fetters in which they had so long lain bound. 

For, I repeat it, the Beformation of the sixteenth century is not 
■to be considered only in the light of a reform in matters of religion; 
it was a vast revolution rather than a mere reformation ; it was the 
grandest step taken in the progress of the modem world — ^in &cty 
the substitution of inquiry for authority. 

It was, however, the glaring corruptions into which the Christian 
religion had fallen under the latter principle } the evident tendency 
of error — if not corrected by being brought to some other standard 
"than that of tradition and mere human authority, — ^to multiply and 
increase upon itself, which opened the eyes of thinking men to thd 
absolute necessity of appealing to the reason of mankind as thd 
standard by which to judge of truth.^ They now began to peroeivCi 
that it was by the conscientious exercise of the understanding with 
iwhich their Creator had endowed them, that they should best com- 
prehend the true intention and scope of that Divine revelation'-^ 
that great and inestimable " Talent" — ^which had been delivered to 
the world. 

The claims of the Pope as the successor of St. Peter, and those 
of the members of that great body, the clergy, to means of attain* 
ing to the Divine wisdom other than those with which all men are^ 
according to their various degrees of intellect, intrusted, had been 
miserably contradicted by the fact The judicious thinkers and the 
truly sincere and pious hearts in all classes, were disgusted and 
ofTended by the absurdities which had crept into the religious offices, 
And by the luxury, ignorance, indolence, and vice, which degraded 
the body of men devoted to their administration. The Bible once 
>estored to light, men began to perceive the . immense distance to 
which under the leading of such guides, they had wandered from 
the simple wisdom and the ineffable goodness and purity of the true 
Christian doctrine; while the study, which the restoration of 
learning now made general, of the Greek and Hebrew' languages, 
•demonstrated, to the astonishment and indignation of the more 
instructed, how greatly the trust confided to the Church — ^namelyy 
that of keeping unpolluted these sacred records of truth, — had been 
betrayed ; that very copy of the Scriptures sanctioned by them, and 
upon the use of which — ^if used at all — ^they insisted — ^being de- 
formed by numierous errors and inaccuracies, which it only required 
a common measure of erudition to correct. 

ilea of righteous hearts, of just views, — ^men who chose to listen 
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to that faitLfol witness within^ that voice of OoA in the confsoi^bt 
which in still whispers holds up to the heart the true model of good, 
V— men of single views and habitis tmpoliuted by the vices of their 
Hge,— ^looked round with grief and anguish upon the scene society 
presented. What licentiousness, what wickedness, what avario«^ 
what ambition, what heartless indifference to right and wrong amofi|[; 
the higher orders ! — ^what ignorance, what blind superstition, what 
dreadful thirst for blood and cruelty among the lower I We wh<> 
have tasted of the fruits of that blessed influx of light, as diffiosed 
through nearly four centuries, — ^who have by degrees been slowly 
but certainly advancing in knowledge^ in justice, but, above all, in 
tenderness and humanity, ever since that great era began, — can 
form little conception of what was^ and^ perhaps, are scarcely grat^ 
fill enough for what is. 

But, if a just picture of those times could be laid before the 
imagination we might easily figure to ourselves the shook which the 
first comparison of the actual state of society, with all its corrupt 
tion, its bloodthirstiness, its horrors, and its crimes, and the fair^ 
spotless ideal as presented by the Gospel, must have occasioned. 

We cannot wonder at the enthusiasm of love with which those 
who so long had lain in darkness, ** fast bound in misery and iron^^' 
saluted the day-spring from on high; nor at the passionate self- 
devotion with which they laid down their lives in tortures too 
dreadful to imagine — hazarding house, home, reputation, estate, 
children, wife, everything the world holds dear, to forward what 
they felt to be the word of that great, and good, and pitying Master, 
who died to save them, and to whom they had be^i restored. 

What matter the cavils about this sect or that — whether Calvin* 
ists, Lutherans, or Zwinglians, — diey were Ohrisfs ! In one great 
principle they all agreed — to refer every dispute to the revealed 
word of God, and to use the best means which human erudition, 
human knowledge, human intellect could afford, to discover what 
was the true meaning of the revelation. They were neither of 
Paul nor Apollos. It is true that this last great truth was not as 
jet fully revealed. It lay obscured among the lingering shadows 
diffused by the great antichrist, which could not all at once be dis- 
persed. The errors with which they had so long been blinded still 
dimmed, in this respect, their sight. But great things they effected 
even in their earliest day ; and their crowning triumph was, that 
they unlocked the gate— <aid, though not destined to reach th« 
actual goal themselves, they left the glorious way of truth open and 
unobstructed for those who followed. 

- Their greatest victory remains as yet to be fully effected — tfa« 
return of that ancient and noble Church to better and purer prin- 
ciples-— «be who so far has^wandered. in Jthe wilderness, pursued by 
the old dragon; perverted knowledge. But the influences of the 



i^ak/mtAi^ hfttd HOl blf«ii lost; €V^^ Qfxm Xer / slie is begSttnlfig 
to dhndder &t crime and cruelty eommitt^d in the natii^ 6f God, — ^td 
sbhor hypo^isy ^nd s^ilstiality tbongfa dothed in i^rieHtly garment^ 
—-to reisidt tbe atteifilpt to limit, by fetters of man^g invention, th^ 
finee e^ercide of those best endowments of man^^his God-like reasoii 
imd thirst for truth. Slowly btit oertainly, the mists are rolling 
iaway, and lore and goodness are being restored to that great temple^ 
*< Then shall the sacrifice be pleasant, as of old, and thy God shall 
.retvtrn to thee^ oh Jaoob V* Forgive me : the subject is dear to my 
heutt. The errors of mistaken views — the darkness of ignoranod 
Und miperstition-^but above all, the quarrels and dissensions of t^ 
ligion, make the heart bleed and the eyes drop water. And tfad 
theme, wheli once I have entered upon it^ carries away my pen^ 

It was, then, anKSttg those two great divisions of Society— .th4 
deeply learned, and the simple^ child-like of heaitt,-^hat the truths 
of the Gospel, as taught by the Reformation^ ^st diflfused theiii«> 
selves in France. 

Francis the First, aS is well known, was fiynd of encoicragin|| 
learning. He appears to have done this not merely in the vanity 
of ft patrOn, bnt in the true spirit of art; though, certainly, not id 
tliat of an honest man. He loved to see the chairs in his univ^ 
Idties filled with learned profes8ors,'^men well instructed in that 
liew learning which had taken rise ; and he loved and honored art 
for its own sake^ and artists for theirs. 

Leonardo da Vinci died in the King's arms ; Alemanni, Jean 
Michael Bruto, &o., received shelter at his co«rt ; while Rosso del 
Rosso and Francesco Primaticcio were restoring architecture and 
]»ainting in his capital, and Benedetto Tagliacarne was intrusted 
with the education of his children. John Andrew Lascaris, one of 
the most eminent and learned among the illustrious Gi^ek emi^ 
grants, was persuaded to take, up his residence at Paris ; where 
Erasmus was also invifed< At the same time, the brothers Du 
Bellay, seconded by Guillaume Petit, the King's confessor, and 
Oui]laume Coss, his physician, spared no pains in inducing all the 
best Greek and Hebrew scholars to take up theij^ abode at th^ 
French universities. 

But Francis, like many other men of vain, imaginative, and 
V<datile eharaoters, was not in the kast prepared to stand by the 
consequences of his own measures. When he saw these learned 
'|»rofessors with whose erudition he intended to honor his universi- 
ties and inform his people, presnming to gather the fruit of theiip 
advances in knowledge, by correeting their oWn opinions and the 
opinions of others upon matters of vital importance to them all- 
in sheet; presuming to pass ibtm limits whieh the King. had a& y«l 
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Hot quite 'mlidef ap his mind as to whether they ooght to be pM»i 
or not — for this was the whole of the matter — ^he was grievously 
offended } not so much at the new truths published, as at the pror 
sumption of those who dared to be the first to point them out. Bat 
Airther, when it was perceived that this gospel was spreading among 
the commoner sort— when the rural populations began to flock 
together in the caves of their mountains or in the silent and solitary 
forests, to celebrate the Lord's Supper according to their new 
persuasion of its signification, he was seized with that mixture of 
contempt, aversion, and anger, with which men are apt to regard 
opinions antagonistic to their own, when maintained by those whom 
they consider their inferiors in every possible respect. 

The infection of such sentiments spread rapidly. The constituted 
bodies, the universities and the courts of law— -or parliaments as 
they were called — ^with a few hcmorable exceptions, pursued these 
new opinions with a rage of animosity which we should be at loss 
to conceive possible, did we not every (day see — ^that jealousy of 
those who determine to advance in the pursuit of knowledge or 
iKsience, is the invariable attribute of those who choose to sit still. 
The clergy, in the meantime, fairly aroused to their danger, and 
more especially the monastic orders, who felt that their very exist- 
ence depended upon the maintenance of the church with all its cor- 
ruptions entire, used every means which preaching, exhortation, or 
example could furnish, of exciting the popular mind. And they 
succeeded in rousing it at length, to a pitch of savage fanaticism, 
before the torrent of which all private defences were of no avail, all 
private security at an end, and the very authority of the govern- 
ment powerless. 

The dreadful principle so long asserted, and so terribly and sa- 
vagely carried out by the Catholic Church, that the opinions of the 
mind were to be punished by the agonies of the flesh, was upheld 
in all its unmitigated barbarity. And the destruction of humau 
life and property — the horrible scenes of cruelty — the tortures, the 
butcherings, which ensued, speedily taught the champions of gospel 
truth, that for them there was no asylum upon earth to be found, 
unless such a one as by the arm of the flesh could be obtained and 
defended. They were absolutely forced into the contest, as much 
as is that man who walking peaceably in the streets is attacked by 
ruffians because he chooses his own path, driven into a corner, and 
obliged to draw and stand for life. 

But the most signal wrong inflicted by the King upon his un- 
offending subjects resulted from the uncertainty and variable nature 
of his own measures with respect to the new opinions. 

There is something more than usually shocking in these terrifio 
^ecutions; when commanded^ or remitted^ merely according to the 



MLgges^ns or neeessnties of foreign policy. The barbarous Tiolenoe 
of blind fanaticism has^ at least^ a certain honesty in it ; bat here 
ve see a King — ^a father of his sabjects, as he then more especially 
onght to have proved — for the sake of opposing a great rival, 
actually encouraging by his measures the growth of opinions, which 
he has no scruple within a short time afterwards to attempt to ex- 
tirpate by fire and sword. The dreadful addition to that feeling of 
insecurity which trembled at every man's heart, produced by this 
.impossibility of placing reliance upon the government, you ought io) 
justice to the suffering party, to endeavor to realiro to yourselves. 

It cannot be doubt^, also, that the rich harvest which the plunder 
of the Catholic Church had afforded to Henry the Eighth and others^ 
very considerably tempted Francis at one time to embrace the Eefomt 
—-an idea he afterwards abandoned for considerations as interested. 
In the meantime his accomplished sister Marguerite, Queen of 
Navarre, openly countenanced the new learning in her dominions, 
and the consequent opinions — while Francis hesitated as to the 
eourse most for his interest to pursue, spread rapidly through 
France. 

■ << The most volatile spirits'of the court busied themselves with these 
new doctrines ; and Mardt, in the midst of his love-songs, turned the 
Psalms into verse after the translation of Yatable.'^ 

This translation was dedicated by him to Francis the First him<) 
l»lf, in the following verses : — 

" Puisque voulez que je poursnive, Sire, 
L'oeuYre royal da Psautier commence, 
St que tons ceux aymant Dieu le dteire 
D'y besogner m'y tient tout dispose."' 

But this apparent tranquillity was soon invaded. It was in 1525 
that Jean le Clerc suffered at Meaux : that blow was aimed at the 
bourgeoisie and common people ; the learned were attacked in the 
same year through Berquin, a Flemish gentleman of irreproachable 
character and manners, a friend of Erasmus, and an ardent en« 
bourager of letters.* He had fallen under the displeasure of the 
monks. There were at this time in existence monks who publicly 
taught from the pulpit doctrines such as these — '* On a trouv^ une 
nouvelie laiigue gv!(m appdle grec (a new language called Greek) ; 
it is by all possible means to be avoided. This language is the 
mother of all sorts of heresies : I see in the hands of numbers of 
persons a book written in this language ;. it is called the New Te^- 
tament ; it is a book filled with brambles and venomous snakes— 

^ ^ Sismondi, HUt des Fran9ais« Capeilgae Hist, de la Beforme. M^zeray, 
Hist de France. 
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nmcn U vip^m, M A>r tM S^farew Unguage, aUihofe who Ismt? 
U become Jewip immediately/'* 

Besidea being guilty of enooungtug eBormitiea thus trtigmatised^- 
Berquiu had ventured to say, <' tli^t Ea beld it a gro90 gqperstitioA^ 
to invoke the Virgin in preference to the Holy Spirif Ibis 
Qpipion had evidently a aomewbat informed tendency. Accordingly^ 
^ Parliament pf Paris is9ued ita mandate to have the private 
paperi of Berquin searched ; and among them moot of the theolop- 
qal works of Luther were fpund* Upon which an arrU was issued, 
commanding all the books of Luther to be publicly bumed in th^ 
jatarvis of the church of Notre Bame ; and every one was ordered, 
upon pain of banishment and o(mfiseation of goods, to give up aU 
I2ie heretical books he might possess. As for Berquin himselfi hi» 
was condemned to have his tongue pierced, and to be burned alive ^ 
which sentence was executed. This execution was followed by tha^ 
of fourteen other Beformers, who were burned alivO; declaring their 
£uth to the last. 

But, the smoke of these saerifioes, to use the expression of M^seray ^ 
got into the people's heads, and only excited them the more ; an<li. 
ia the towns of Lyons, Iiangres, Bourges, Poictiers, Autun, Troyes, 
}^8oudun, Kouen, Agen, Meaux, the reformed opinions had got holdk^ 
of the popular mind. These professors of the B^form were at pte-^ 
sent known under name of Sacrctmentaires, because they went 
farther than Luther by denying absolutely the dootrine of the reak 
presence. 

In Languedoc, the old sentiments of the Albigenses still ob- 
scurely existed. No severity had been powerful enough to extirpate 
that love of a purer religion for which this people had suffered so 
dreadfully. Peter Yaldo, and those who had preached the consola- 
tions of Christ to the rural populations, were not yet forgotten,, 
e^nd though the new opinions differed in some points from their ol(| 
Jaraditions, they spread rapidly among them. 

In Navarre, the religion began openly to be professed by the twQ 
pourt-chaplains of Queen Margaret, Bertaud and Conraut ; and shQ 
openly countenanced the minister Quentin, who was one of the most 
daring of the innovators, She had her Livres (Theurei translated 
into the French language, having retrenched from them many of 
the prayers to the Virgin and the Saints ; and a book she published 
shortly afterwards, under the title of Miroir de V^mt F^cher€»s^ 
contained many of the new opinions. 

M this time, too, anonymous pan^phlets, published without author 
rity, swarmed through France, and the very walls and gateways ot 
^8 churches t^d p^bUa edifices were ooveredwith printed sheets 
advocating the same sentiments. ^ 

1 Conrad Heresbach had heard the sermon ; he is quoted by Oailliard. 
See Sismondi Hist, des Fra]i9ais. 
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i li mw in ifa6 year 1585, that a seene took place in PariSy wbiob 

liolds up BO Btr&ing and fearful a picture of the state of moral 
aeutiment in those times, that, dreadful as it is, you must tolerate 
the relation in its details. If we are to read history to profit, it 
must not be with^all its features softened down, to avoid offending 
a sickly susceptibility to painful impressions. It is the truth of 
which we are in search — the reality of what life was — of what 
human beings did — and so shall we learn to judge justly of the 
force of prejudice, the misery of superstition and ignorance, and 
value, as we ought to do enlarged views, equitable principles, and 
Iiumane habits. 

, Charles the Fifth had been engaged in his enterprise against 
Algiers, — an expedition so popular in Europe, that even Francis 
dared not take advantage of his absence to attack him : the neces- 
sity of conciliating the Protestant Princes was therefore, for the 
present, less urgent than it bad been — but it must have been under 
lihe encouragement afforded by the former good understanding, that 
some unknown person ventured upon the very imprudent measure 
(as Beza calls it) of affixing a placard to the gates of the King's 
palace, in which the doctrine of the real presence was denied, and 
in no very measured terms, ^^ Lequel,^* says Beza, "Ze mit en 
telle furie — ne laissant aussi passer cette occasion, ceux qui Vepioii 
^s long temps ; comme U Ghrand Maitre depuis U Oonnitahle de 
JHontmorendy et h Cardinal de TournoUy qui se dilihera de tout 
^xterminer s'il eut 6t4 eu puissance,''^ 

A very bad man, Jean Morin, by name, was then lieutenant* 
criminel. Under his authority, immense numbers of men, women, 
and children were flung into prison. He was assisted in his search 
for these victims by the treachery of a man named Guanier, who 
was employed by the Protestants to keep watch for them while en- 
gaged in their secret religious meetings. A sufficient proof, if any 
were wanting, that these were no tumultuous assemblies, and that 
thcte was not the slightest disturbance of the public peace. 

It was upon the 21st January, 1535, that, upon his return to 
Paris, the King ordered a solemn procession to be made, in expia- 
tion of the offence offered to the Holy Sacrament by the unknown 
author of the placards. 

Between the hours of eight and nine in the morning the proces- 
sion began to issue from the church of St. Genevieve. We may 
imagine the long line of priests, dressed in their gorgeous garments, 
the streets strewed with leaves and flowers, and the windows 
crowded with spectators. First were borne the bodies and relics 
pf all the Martyrs preserved in the different churches of Paris- 
Saint Germain, Saint Merry, Saint Marceau, Saint Genevieve, Sain 

1 Beza, Hist, des Eglises* . 
4* 
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O^taiW) Btbt IkuM, St&tt BowoH -, a&d afi 4iMe mIim t>f the 
Hoi J Chapel whiok bad B«ver b«eii etpostd to the piibli<( gtie mei 
the grand and mournfal day of the Amend of Sanott Louis. Them 
followed a great number of eardinak in their soarlet robee; of 
bishops, abb^ and other prelates, and all the members of the Uni^ 
Tersity of Paris, marching in re^lar order.* Then caine Du Bellaj^ 
BMop^ of Paris, carrying in his hands the Holy Sacrament. Theii 
the Kiug, with his head bare, and bearing a large waxen taper in 
hti hand; then the Queen) the Prioces of the blood; two hun- 
dred gentlemep; the Icing's Guard ; the Govt of Parliament ; the 
Maitres de Requdtes^ and all the officers of justice. The ambaesa- 
dora of the Emperor, of England, of Yeniee, &o., were also present. 
The procession, in grave order, proceeded thus through all the larger 
etreets of Paris, and at the six principal piaees there was erected a 
r€po3o«r-— or, as is well known to those who hare visited Gatholie 
Countries, a temporary altar adorned with flowers, oruflxes, eandldf 
sticks, &o. &C. Little children, dreaded as angels, or holding the 
lamb of peace may usually be seen at these reposoirs; but here 
WHS now a terrific spectacle prepared. At each reposoir a scaffold 
and a pile had been arrapged, ** where were very cruelly borued six 
people, amid the marvellous shouts and rejoicings of the populace | 
so highly exoited, that it was with diffioulty they were prevented 
from snatching the victims out of the hands of the exeoutioiiers and 
leariDg them in pieee^. But if the f^ry of these was great, the 
constancy of the martyrs was greater still.'''* The cruelty of the 
people in tearing these sufferers to atoms would have been tender 
mercy compared to the barbarity of the King. He had commanded 
that these victims should be fastened to a very lofty machine, the 
t>eam of which projecting, was, by means of pulleys, raised and 
lowered alternately, and af it rose and fell it plunged the martyr 
tDto a blazing pile below, and raised him up again in order to pro* 
4oDg his sufferings. This continued till the flames had destroved 
the cords which bound him, and the body sank into the fire. This 
horrible machine waa not set in motion till the proeession arrived 
-at the spot, that the King, Queen, and all present might enjoy the 
ttatisfaetion of seeing the heretic tormented with the flames : during 
which time the King, handing his torch to the Cardinal de Lor^ 
i^ine, joined his hands, and prostrating himself humbly, called 
4own the blessing of heaven upon his people, and in this attitude 
remained until the agonies of the victim had terminated. 
* The procession ended where it began, at the church of St. €rene* 
^4ve ', the holy sacrament was replaced in the tabernacle, and the 
mass was sung by the Archbishop of Paris. After this there WM 

' Bouchet, as quoted by Sismon^, Hist, des Fran9ais. 
* Pu Bellay cjriii^iim M>Sqnu * Bouchet. 



AMUplBmcUi Un&Mv *^ wlftdi tlie Atchliyiop Teoeit«(l ibe E3iigf, t1$# 
Peers, the AittbamdoM, the Gonfts of Furliament^ &c. &g. At the 
efOkolaeioD of wbieh: emtertainmffirt, i^e King addreesing the BQnie- 
reus gueste, after expressing hh giief at the ezeemble opinions that 
wero being disseminated in his dominions^ said, '^tbat he had 
determined and commanded that the most rigorous pttnishmenta 
ahoald be inflicted upon the delinquents ; and he required all his 
gobjeeto to denounce everj one whom they should know to b^ 
adWiug unto, or aoeompliees in such blasphemies, wiUiout regard 
to aliiaBce, lineage, or friendship. Ae for himself, if his very arni 
were- thus corrupted he would tear it from his bodj— cmd if his owu 
ehiklreii were found guilty of falling into suoh enormities, he would 
»t once yield them up as a first sacrtfiee to Gk>d/^ 
* To give force to> bis words— -the King ordered the executions of 
the saerament^res to continue, and f^om that time the numbers who 
perisbed by the horrible punishment of the hcdanpotre is appalling: 
It was on the 2dth of Janu^y Uiat the following edict was pub^ 
lished : — 

'<For the extermination and ex^rpaiion of the Imtherau and 
other heresies, whose sectaries hide themselves (oasehent et laHienff 
in secret places in Taiious parts of our kingdom. For which- cause 
we iusiitute and commatMi by a perpetual and irrevocable edict) that 
all those who shall conceal, after this present, such sectarians, so ae 
to hinder the due execution of justice .... shall be punished with 
Ike like pains as the said sectarians would have been liable to,- 
Unless with all diligence they denounce such sectarians .... and 
likewise, all such as will deuoutioe saeh sectarians to justice,— ^ 
either the principals or those guilty of coneealing-sueh, — shall havd 
ihe fourth part of the confiscations and fines from them received.^ 
' After rcfiding edicts such as4hese we cease to wonder at the state 
of fmblic mora^ } and can only marvel that any sentiment of hon-^ 
esty, good faith, or equity, could survive. 

- Tho remonstrances of the Protestant Princes of the League of 
8malkalde, thunderstruck at the horrors 'exer<»sed upon their uu- 
offending brethren in France, had, however, some slight el^t; the. 
King modified his barbarous edicts so far, 'that in July he issued' 
^o remitting all the above pains and penalties to those who would 
abjure their faith, and return to the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
But this was but the mockery of mercy; very few in those days of 
earnest sincerity were found to profit by it-r— very few whom any 
inducemcBt could tempt to tamper with their conscience, and ab^ 
jure their religion. 

' Calvin had left France in 1584, and had afterwards taken refuge 
^ G^ncYa, where, 1&86, he published his celebrated book, «De* 
rinstitution- Chr^tieotto/' irbicb maj b^ osimjidered the foundation 
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HlODe of the Ffeneh choiolieg. Until tbe publieatioa of tlus booh 
opinions had on many points varied, and each man had a ffood deal 
followed his own impressions in these matters ; but from hencefor- 
ward this book was considered as the standard of doctrine and dis- 
cipline for that great portion of the B^form which adopted Calvin 
|is their leader ; and they from this time took the title of Calvinists. 

The book was dedicated to the King, and was intended to defend 
the Eeformed in France from the accusation, either of professing 
those wild doctrines of the anabaptbts, which were incompatible 
ffith the constitution of civil society, or any of those seditious 
opinions which would disturb the public peace. Calvin told the 
King that he had begun this work solely with the intention of 
gathering into a certain defined order those elements of their faith 
'Which were calculated to form men to true piety. <' Eut seeing to 
what a point the fury of some wicked ones hath arisen in this king- 
.dom, so that sound doctrine is not tolerated in any place, I have 
deemed it would be a profitable thing in this same work to present 
an institution to the faithful, — ^and to you a Confession — ^in order 
that you may learn what is that doctrine against which the furious 
vomit forth their rage, troubling your whole kingdom with fire and 
sword. Here I lay before you, the principles which every one cries 
put upon as only fit to be punished with imprisonment, exile, pro* 
scription, and the stake ; — ^and which ought to be exterminated 
from the face of the earth. . . . We know that your mind is alien* 
ated from us ... . but we believe that it would suffice to recover 
your favor if you would calmly read this Confession, which we 
desire to be the only defensive weapon we shall ever use against 
your Majesty. . . . But if the insinuations of our ill-wishers have 
so far filled your ears, that the accused are not even to be permitted 
\o speak in their own defence ; and if these furies are, with your 
sanction, to proceed against us with chains, outrages, gibbets, swordi 
and flames — we, like sheep destined to the slaughter, possessing our 
souls in patience, are prepared to undergo the last extremity, trust* 
ing in the helping hand of the mighty God, which, sooner or later, 
^iii most certainly appear armed, to snatch the miserable from 
destruction, and to punish evil-doers. Imploring in the meantime 
the King of kings to establish your throne in justice, and to make 
equity your footstool.''* 

After the publication of this work, which went through numerous 
large editions in a very short time, the authority of Calvin appears 
to have been such, that the French Keformed Church was entirely 
arranged upon his model — which was, in fact, strictly republican* 
The institution of bishops was completely done away with, the min* 
isters were chosen by the congregations, and approved by certain 

^ Pk^f. to IiV9titat. Caur^Uenae, 
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cMtffS dfi HffiRTt tar tiiis purposo^ bat ifilubout iisfntitioii cs Mirab $ 
mid tho aff^urs of tbe society were managed by i jnoda or aaaembliesy 
mvLch m the waj, I b^teve^ appoiated bj John Knoic ia tba Ee« 
^[»rmed GhoFoh of Seotland. 

But the most heart-rending of the Tiolcnoes and Qmeltiea ezervt 
oiaed upon the Beformed in these terrible years of Francis the First 
remains to be related; it took place in the jear 1544, and waA. 
exercised upon the most innooent and nnoffendiog little flook thai 
ever belonged to a aoeietj-r-this waa the utter dealraetioQ of the 
Vtthappj Yaudois of Mirandol and OAbri^res. ^ 

The peace of Gr^py, which it will be remembered finally settled^ 
the differences between the King of France and the Emperor, had. 
BOW been signed, and no further need was there to keep terms with 
the G-erman Protestants. The jealousy of that liberty of thon^ty^ 
which they had sagacity enongh to perceive must end in a generalj 
advance in freedom, increased with years, and the two Princes, 
•greed to support each other in that system of proscription against 
the professors of liberal opinions, which a few centuries ago had> 
proved but too successful, but which now was as vain as it waas 
mnprincipled and cruel. 

After the persecution and destruction of the Albigenses in tha 
eleventh century — an event that wiU be well remembered by all in* 
the least acquainted with the history of religion— the Vaudois ha4 
retired into their deep and secluded valleys of tbe Alps; and, amid 
the mountains of Saluces, had maintained themselves by an industry 
and economy which having taught the proprietors of the land theiv 
value, except an occasional persecution or so, they had remained 
nnmolested. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the Lords of Centai 
and of Bocca Sparviere had acquired a little desert tract of land 
situated in Provence, to the north of the Durance, and had there 
introduced a small colony of those same Yaudois who had succeeded 
so admirably in their cultivation of the Bauim Alpe^, They h%d 
tiow been settled in this little mountainous district for nearly two 
)inlidred and seventy years, and had rendered it a perfect garden; 
They gathered abundance of com, wine, oil, honey, and especially 
almonds ; and their breed of cattle upon the mountain of Leberon^ 
was celebrated throughout the whole country. The following report 
of these simple and industrious people is still in existence, and waa 
made to the King by Du Bellay, the then Governor of Piedmont >-<* 

^^ Those, whom they accuse of being Yaudois, are a simple people 
Kho have taken these barren tracts, an^ cultivated them with thf 
sweat of their brow. The whole country is now in pasturcj o{ 
under the plough; and none, pay their taiUe to the King, or his 
droiu toibi ^^igneuT; more exactly jj^aB itoe people* It is true 
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they aie miely seen at drarob^ and when there they never kneel 
before the images of the saints ; they never cause masses to be said 
for the dead, nor make the sign of the cross, nor take the holy 
water ; their prayers, likewise, are in the vulgar tongue — ^no bishops^ 
BO priests, but men whom they elect as simple ministers/' 

The district occupied by the Yaudois was about four leagues from 
Aiz, and extended from the Haules Alpes to the country of the 
Yenaissin, being bounded upon the south by the Durance. 
. " I have consulted,'' says Gi4)efigue, '^ the old archives of Pro- 
vence ; I have traversed these deep valleys, and visited these now 
desert mountains, over which persecution passed like a consuming 
fire, and devoured all/'^ 

Upon the frontier of the county Yenaissin and of Provence were 
situated two small towns surrounded with walls, creneUSs, ** such as 
are still to be seen on that road from Yalence to Avignon, which ia 
strewed with the ruins of the towns and castles of the Middle 
Ages ; and where the bird of prey haunts the deserted abode of the 
ancient feudal lord/'" The names of these towns were Mirandol 
and Cabri^res. There were also about thirty villages scattered 
through this little country. "The great heresy of the 11th and 
12th centuries,'' continues Oapefigue, "that of the Yaudois and 
the Albigenses, had left the germ of its theory of simplicity and a 
j^astoral life here." 

. When the rumors of a Reform in religion began to spread through 
the land these simple people, who were known in the country by 
the name of barbesy learnt with no little delight and exultation that 
these famous Protestants, about whom so much noise was made, 
professed very nearly the same doctrines of religion as those handed 
down to them by their fathers* They accordingly despatched some 
of their old men into Germany and Switzerland, entered into com- 
munication with the Eeformers, and they ordered the Bible, lately 
translated into French by Peter Oliv^ton, and enriched with notes 
by Calvin, to be printed for their use at Neuchatel.' 
( In 1540, a year of great persecution, when numbers had perished 
at the stake, a frightful edict had been obtained against the Yaudois, 
after nearly three centuries of undisturbed and peaceable possession. 
It ran thus : — " The villages of Mirandol, Gabri^res, and les Aigues, 
and other places, the retreat and receptacle of heretics, shall be all 
destroyed ; the houses razed to the ground, their caverns and other 
.subterraneous retreats, which serve for places of refuge, demolished 
r— their forests cut down, their fruit trees torn up by the roots, the 
principal chiefs executed^ and the women and children exiled for 
jperpetuity."* 

< Capefigue, IHst. de la K^forme. * Ibid. 

<- ^ Besa. Hist, des E^es. ** JOe XkolL 
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' ' liti ezeeotion of this edict bad, howeref, lemrined 'suspended '; 
the report made by Du Bellay, and, above all, the powerful in- 
tercession of the Protestant German Princes, had induced the 
King, then about to recommence war with the £mperor, to lay 
aside for the present his dreadful purposes : by various letters-patent 
execution was postponed, and the Yaudois allowed time to conform^ 
with a full remission for all past o£fences. 

But now the fatal peace was ratified which allowed both Emperor 
snd King to turn their murderous thoughts against their unoffend* 
ing subjects. The fires were lighted in Belgium and in France^ 
and the hapless Yaudois became once more objects of attention.^ 

Close upon the boundary of their little region, lay a Catholic 
population, irritated at, and jealous and envious of, the prosperity 
enjoyed by their more intelligent "and industrious neighbors ; and. 
at no great distance from the town of Mirandol, and peopled by 
this ill-disposed population, were the estates of Jean Meynier, Baron 
d'Opp^de, and Premier President of the Parliament of Provence. 

The Archbishop of Aries, the Bishop of Aix, and various Abb^ 
Priors, and Canons of Provence, happened at this time to be assem- 
bled at Avignon; and they, too, sent to solicit the King, as he 
valued the salvation of his soul, to carry into immediate execution 
the edict issued four years before against the Yaudois* 

The King yielded; and on the 1st of January 1545, wrote letters 
to the Parliament of Provence, commanding them to carry the 
former edict into execution, in despite of the letters of remission 
issued by himself six months before, and exhorting them to provide 
in such a sort " that the country of Provence should be entirely 
desolated, and cleared of such seducers of the people/^ 

The Baron d'OppMe, to whom these letters were addressed, was 
at this juncture not only President of the Parliament, but Lieu- 
tenant for M. de Grignan, in the government of Provence. He 
immediately proceeded, but with the greatest secresy, to make pre- 
parations for carrying the King's orders into immediate execution. 
He assembled six ensigns of infantry, composed of those fierce and 
savage soldiers who had served in the Italian wars : and to these 
were joined a company of cavalry, under the Capitaine Paulin, cel^ 

> The King fell sick and "was thought to be in danger ; the prelates, more 
especially the old bigoted Cardinal de Touruon, got about him and per- 
suaded Mm, that his sufferings were owing to the displeasure of God, on 
account of the lenient manner in which the Protestants had lately been 
treated. The Count de Grignan, at that time Governor of Proyence, hap- 
pened too, unfortunately, to be at court, and pointed out to the King, that 
while he was making miserable little executions of half a dozen or so of 
heretics at a time, — ^in this narrow, mountainous district they had been 
suffered to multiply to such an extent as to be enabled to levy fifteen 
^ousand men at arms. — Sismondi, Hist. Fran9ai9. 
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bnieA for hfa ftvooity dien, wad iriio beouud ^11 monr notonbnfl 
«fterwardBy under tke title he had just leoeived from the King, of 
Baron de la Garde. 

- It was upon the Sunday of Qnasiniodo^ 12th April, 1545, that 
the Baron d'Opp^e, having made his preparations, r^td the King'i 
letters to the asaemhied Parliament at Aiz ; and an arrit was 
immediately passed that the prorisions of the »iiot of 19th Novem- 
her^ 1540, should he executed Melon ta forme tt ieiuur. Immediate 
4»rders were issued to the adjoiniii^ communes to famish the expe^- 
dition, the purpose of which was still concealed, with aid in mett 
and provisions, while the Legate of the Pope at Avignon, despatched 
1,000 fooiHsoldiers and a few cannons, under the command of M« de 
Miolans, to take part in the enterprise. 

Upon the 13th of April, the Barons d'Opp^e and De la Garde 
i>6gan their march. They crossed the Durance, and Altered the 
little district by Portuis. The next morning they sarrived at the 
villages of Papin, La Motte, and Saint Martin; ^hete the inhabi* 
lants, without the slighteet warning being gi^en, and while they 
were oecupied in their usual labors, were surprised, the villages 
pillaged and burned, and every living soul that could be found 
jnassacred. The flames, that were seen all round the country, and, 
perhaps, some few of the wretched inhabitants who might have 
lescaped, alarmed the inhabitants of Villelaure, Lourmarin, Gensson, 
Trezmines, and La Boque ; they fled into the woods, carrying with 
ihem their children, and such of their property as they could save. 
^^-The soldiers ravaged the country after them, burned down their 
houses, trampled over their arable land, barked their fruit-tree^ 
and committed every possible devastation. No opposition was in 
amy place made by these poor terrified peasants ; aiKi Opp^de, seeing 
there was no danger in dividing his forces, separated his soldiers into 
two columns ; one of which followed the chain of the mountaina^ 
•the other taking the river, so that the whole country was surrounded^ 
Bvery village was deserted at their approach ; but, as the inhabit- 
ants fled with their women, their little chiMren, their aged, and 
i/heir sick, numbers sinking with fatigue fell down upon the sides 
•of the roads. All of whom, without exception, women or children^ 
sick or aged, were butchered by the soldiers as they passed, with 
.circumstances of sickening cruelty. 

The time consumed with these barbarous executions was suoli 
ihat it was the 18th before Opp^e arrived at Mirandol. He found 
•the little town entirely deserted, one living creature, a poor idio^, 
alone remained ; he was fastened to an olive-tree, and shot. The 
19th, the army entered the territories of the Pope, and presented 
jthemselves before Cabri^res. Sixty men and thirty women remained 
in the town. They made «om»show of vesistasee ; and theiir lives 
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yihte 'pramiE^ t!iem upon condition of iheh BdrntDiit, ' Butj as 
soon as thej had laid down their arms, it was settled that do feaUb 
was to be kept with heretics, and they were all massaered without 
exception. The fugitives who had before left the town werA soOn 
a^fter discovered ; and these are the words of De Thou^ relating tfa^ 
treatment they met with. 

''In all, it IS said, within and withont the town, eight hondited 
were slaughtered. The women, by order of the President Oppdde, 
were shut up in a bam, which happened to be full of straw. Tb 
this the soldiers set &e; and as the women endeavored to esctpe^ 
by throwing themselves out of the windows, they were driten biusk 
into the flames with pikes and forks. The troops then went on toi 
La Coste ; where the lord of the place had promised entire impunity 
to the inhabitants if they would bring their arms into tho eastle^ 
a^d break down the walls in various places. The too credulous 
people did as they were desired ; but, no sooner did the Presideot' 
arrive, than the suburbs were burned, the town was taken, and -die 
inhabitants cut to pieces." * . . The women were treated with sadi^ 
barbarity, that many died under the tortures they suffered; and 
such of them as had taken refuge in Mu$ were discovered, and 
shared the same fate. Twenty-two villages were thus d^stroyvd^ 
Three thousand people had already perished. A number of fugitives 
still wandered in the woods arid mountains; fiiultittidesfe^nntothe 
Bands of Opp^de, who had appointed commissioners to try those^ 
whom the sword had spared. Of these two hundred and fifty-five 
were executed. Above six hundred of the finest young men had 
been selected by the Baron De la G-arde, to labor at the oar in hi» 
galleys. At the end of a very few weeks two hundred of ihm& 
were already dead, in consequence of the cruel treatment they re- 
ceived. 

In order that not one of those who had taken refuge in the mouUi' 
tains might escape, upon the 24th of April the Parliament of Aist^ 
And the Pontifical Government at Avignon, caused proclamation to 
be made, " That none should dare to offer refuge or assistance 
(reiraite, aide, ou secours), nor furnish money or food to any of tho 
Vaudois, upon pain of death.'' Whence it followed, as the histo^ 
rian of Provence, Bouche, relates, that men, women, and children^ 
not being allowed to enter the towns and villages, were constrained 
to take shelter in the woods ; where, there being no fruits, — it being 
the months of April and May, — they were obliged to feed upon 
green things, of which many of them died; o£ers perishing rf 
raging hunger. A very few of the more robust escaped to Oeii0¥tt 
and Switzerland.* 

* Sismondl, after De Thou, Bouche, Bexa, &o. ' "* 
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So ends ibe melanoholj story. I have not^ like Capefigae, Tisited 
the place. I cannot tell whether the silence of desolation jet hangs 
oyer this devoted district^ once resounding with the sounds of peace- 
ful and cheerful industry. All I know is, that there is a hlank in 
the map of France. One seeks in vain for the names of Mirandol^ 
Gahri^res, La Coste, or any of the smaller YiUages> 

Dreadful as are the two instances I have descrihed in detail of 
the spirit in which religious persecution was carried on at this time 
in France, I feel that I have altogether failed in giving the full 
truth of the dreadful picture revealed to us by the history of the 
times. I must refer the reader to the pages of D'Aubign^ and 
Beza ; where he will be able to realize the mil extent to which the 
horrible system was carried out against these most unoffending 
martyrs. 

Francis the First was succeeded by his son, Henry the Second ; 
Imt the change afiforded no remission for the unhappy Calvinists. 
• In his reign we find the confiscated property of those who suffered 
seixed upon by the greedy courtiers, and his Majesty, in one instance, 

S'ving the confiscations of all ^Hhe Lutherans in Guienne, LimousiD, 
aercy, Perigord, Saintonge/' to M. d'Apchon^ brother of the 
Marshal St. Andr^* 

> This massacre of an imoffending people excited the execrations of 
Europe, barbarous as in too many respects it then was. It was justified by 
a few of the clergy, and has been so also by the Catholic historian Ulloa; 
in general other historians have passed it over with as little notice as pos- 
sible. Some years after, the circumstances were recalled to the public re- 
eollection, by an attempt upon the part of Madame de Cental, whose pro- 
perty had been ruined, to call the authors of the massacre to justice. The 
case was heard but the malefactors were absolved ; and thus as remarks 
Sismondi, " after fifty audiences the Parliament and the clergy of France 
adopted and rendered themselves responsible for an action, that one should 
be but too happy to attribute to the effect of private jealousy , or vengeance 
alone." 

Let not the lesson held out by these dreadful histories of persecution be 
perverted, — ^let us not be led by an indignation but too just and natural, to 
hate and to persecute in our turn. These things happened long ago, — ^it is 
-wholesome and it is right to know what really did happen, and that actions 
such as these should be handed down in their true enormity, — ^at the same 
lime let us not forget that it teas a long time ago ; and abote all let us re- 
member that it was a persecution for opinion. We are incapable of such bar- 
barity at this time of day, for which let us thank God and the education of 
the times! But are we incapable of persecuting for opinion still? or how 
many are they, who as far as we can and as far as we dare, lend ourselves 
to the furtherance of, and act in the same spirit ? Let us lay to heart the 
maxim with which a French historian closes this dreadful narration: <<Le 
plus noble service qu'on puisse rendre & Thumanit^, c'est de propager le 
eulte des id^s moder^es dans un monde oil les orages des passions se suc- 
oedent avec toute leur puissance de d^truire et d'abimer." — Capefigue. 



It Tfas in the beginning of his reign that 4he foUowing seenei as 
described by M^zeray, took place : — . 

^^ The Court past almost the whole of this year (1549) in rejoic- 
ings and carousals. . . . The King and Queen made a pompoug 
entry into Paris, after haYing been crowned at St. Denis. To this 
was added courses at the ring, tournaments, ballets, feasts; all 
those vain pastimes which ingenious idleness and opulence invent 
to dazzle the eyes of women and the people. , . . When the Court 
was weary of these diversions, the scene was changed, and pietj 
succeeded to gallantry. A general procession was made to Ndtre 
Pame, at which the King assisted, intending to testify by this pub* 
lie act the zeal with which he resolved to maintain the religion of 
his ancestors ; confirming it by the frightful punishment of multi- 
tudes of miserable Protestants, burned in the Place de Gr^ve. Thej 
were fastened to beams with an iron chain and a pulley, and then 
successively raised and plunged again into an enormous fire. The 
King chose to feast his eyes with this tragical spectacle ; and it is 
said that the horrible cries of one of his own valett^'chambre, 
whom they tortured in this dreadful manner, struck his imagination 
so sensibly, that all his life after he was troubled by the recoUeo^ 
tion, which would often make him shudder, and turn pale^ as the 
image suddenly recurred to his mind. It is certain that the people, 
seeing the constancy of these victims, on the one hand, and the 
scandalous dissoluteness of the Court upon the other, called this 
justice a persecution, and this punishment a martyrdom."* 

On the 27th of January, 1551, the edict known as the Edict of 
Chateau Briand was published ; it contained forty-six articles, and 
gave fresh vigor to the persecutors. In the preamble the King 
recapitulated all that the King, his father, had done to suppress 
heresy; " and still," it continues, "seeing no remedy, except by 
extreme care and diligence, and all sorts of rigorous proceedings, 
which ought to be put in force to overcome the wilfulness and the 
obstinacy of this wretched sect, and to purge and clear the king« 
dom," it gives fresh powers to the courts to proceed against the 
heretics. Severe punishment denounced against all who shall pos- 
sess, or cause Lutheran books to be introduced into the kingdom* 
All those who shall venture to intercede in favor of heretics to be 
visited with the severest punishment. All those who shall send 
money to Geneva — idem. All the property of refugees to be con- 
fiscated ; and finally, to encourage informers, one-third of the goodsi 
of the condemned to be given in recompense to them.* 

' On the old engravings to be found in the Biblioth^que du Roi at Paruf^ 
M. Capefigue remarks, that at these dreadful executions the windows are 
always represented as being filled with speotators, " dames et cavaliers," in^ 
full dress. . j 

* The year 1563 is celebrated among the Eeformers as a year of martyr- 



£| THE BEimiAiaoir nrtFBANcs* 

I 9ai Ar6Bk* «d!oif «ad meltiefl 'weie alike as* ineflebtiial as tKrae 
wbioh had preceded them. In spite of every exertion Protestant 
•bo<dis wiere freelj eiicnlated, and the new opinions i^read rapidly 
vnoBg classes of society which had till then been esteemed as 
iB&otttally placed out of the reach of snch contagion. 

Qatherino de Medicis^ during the life^time of her husband, was 
mneanded by OalTinist atten^mts. Her fayorite frirad, Mad. de 
Orussoly Ihiehesse d'Usez, was known to be attached to their opi- 
^kam i the Duohesse de Montpensier; and Ren^, Duchess of ¥ev- 
Tara, daughter of Louis the Twelfth, openly favored them. 

Marguerite; Queen of Navarre, was now dead, and her daughter^ 
Jeanne d'Albret,«««*married to Anthony of Bourbon, of the house 
-of YenddmO; of whom more hereafter,«^had succeeded her. An^ 
thony was a convert to the EefDrm ; and, the young Queen, forsaking 
ihe gay pleasures of her youth, in which ihe had once taken so 
much delight, had embraced it with all the fervor of her nature. 

tThe wars between Henry the Second and Philip of Spain had 
Jbeen now carried on some time, with various success, and had given 
tise to actions of extraordinary courage and ability; but, with these 
we have nothing to do, except to observe that the increase of the Gal* 
vinist party--*or, more properly, the courage with which the opinions 
began to be more openly professed<-*has been by many attributed 
to the effect of the disastrous battle of St. Quentin, obtained by 
the Count d'Egmont over the Constable de Montmorenci; and where 
the flower of uie French nobility either perished or was taken pri- 
soner. 

About this period we ind the first regular Calvinist churches 
Uistituted in Paris. Until then the Reformed had no regular places 
of assembly ; but had met in secret at each other's houses, to read 
the Bible, and to sing psalms, and encourage each other in their 
piQus dispositions. Numbers, who had been driven by persecution 
from their homes, wandered about France, receiving hospitality in 
secret from their friends ; praying with them^ and exhorting them 
to perseverance in the way of the Lord. 

* These pilgrims also visited Geneva and Lausanne, and were the 
means, on their return, of disseminating the views of Calvin, with 
his writings, throughout the kingdom ; and they braved every dau-» 
ger, and suffered every torture, with the utmost constancy, rather 
&an betray their friends. Mention is made of one who perished, 
torn in pieces upon the rack, rather than give up the name of the 

doms. The Cardinal de Tournon, then Archbishop of Lyons, charged his 
Vicar to set the example. Five were burnt at Lyons upon the 1 6th of May, 
Itft others in the course of the year ; others at Paris, Rouen, Evreux, Bijon, 
tt&d CFoulouse ; and eyeryindividual judge, << se plaiscnt," to use the wordtf 
of Slsmoi^di, << d» iay^nter pour les suppUcierde tourmens atroces." 
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person- from wbom he had received a prohibited book. There wet« 
no ministers as yet permanently appointed to administer the rtted 
of religion ; and the Reformed were often obliged to be contented 
to receive the sacrament of baptism^ in particular^ at the hands of 
a Catholic priest. At lengthy a gentleman of Maine, who had 
brought his wife to Paris, in order to shelter himself from th^ 
active persecution carried on in the provinces, having assembled a 
number of Calvinists at his house in the Pr^ aux Clercs, declared 
that he could not endure the thought of his new-bom child being 
christened with what he, in his conscience, believed to be idolatrous 
ceremonies. Upon which it was determined to choose a minister. 
A young man of the name of La Eivi^re, of known courage and 
ability, was selected, and the Church of Paris was constituted, by 
the establishment of a consistory composed of elders and deacons, 
as nearly as possible, Beza says, " according to the example of the 
Church in the primitive times of the Apostles." 

In the last year of Henry the Second, we find the Beformed 
holding assemblies in Paris, for religious purposes, in a house in the 
Hue St. Jacques; and the students of the University disputing 
with the monks of St, Victor for the possession of the Pr6 aux 
Cleros — a walk in the then neighborhood of Paris. Here parties 
of the religious were accustomed to assemble in the fine evenings 
of April and May, and to sing the Psalms of Mar6t. 

The King and Qi^een of Navarre loved to pass their evenings in 
this pleasant field,^ and to listen to these psalms, as sung in the' 
open air, and repeated by choruses of three or four hundred of 
their persuasion. One night is especially commemorated, wheUj^ 
returning to their hotel, they were accompanied through the streets 
of Paris by a crowd of a thousand people, filling the air with theit 
rapturous religious melodies, to which even the Catholics were^ 
many of them, thought to listen with a dangerous pleasure. 

The Psalms, as translated by Mar6t, had been indeed adopted with 
a sort of passion by people of all ranks and persuasions. Not only 
were they considered by the Calvinists as a very important part of 
religious worship, but the members of the most profligate court in 
the universe delighted to use them. 

Each one had his favorite verse or verses, which he appropriated, 
as it were, to himself. Henry the Second, when out hunting, sang 
that beginning " Comme on mt le cerf bruire," The Duchess de 
Valentinois took, "2)m fond de ma j)ensie;" Anthony of Navarre, 
'* Revanche mot de ma querelle" And Catherine de Medicis was 
reminded long afterwards, by some of the unfortunate victims of her 
devious policy, how, under the aflBiictions of her unhappy marriage^ 

' HiBt. de la Revocation de Odict de Nanies. . • 

5* 
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^M IdrtiAbf ly aflb<Ai«idd tbe 7tfi Pttlni; mid had hmi ip 
hMf attDg> 

Vers rEtcrnel des oppresses le p^re 

Je m'eB ind lui nioiitraiit rimpropre qn% Fob me fitit.> 

; Jn the army, a habit of reading and inquiry had obtained. The 
Negotiations of Cateau had followed the battle of St. Quentin, and 
Jere that secret understanding first took rise between the sovereigns 
and the Catholic party, both in France and Spain, which resulted 
fn such cruel aggravation of misery. The Cardinals de Granvelle 
and Lorraine compared views and arranged systems of government| 
ind Henry the Second was exhorted by Philip of Spain to perse- 
vere in the system of extermination already begun. The reader 
may be reminded, by the way, that the marriage of the beautiful 
^Uzabeth, or Issabella de la Faix^ as she was called, the heroine of 
inany a touching story, to the gloomy tyrant, was the first sacrifice 
^hich sealed this new friendship. During the course of these 
negotiations it was, that the Spaniards gave the King to understand 
th^t heresy was spreading among his nobility, for that in the baggage 
pf many eminent gentlemen taken at the battle of St, Quentin^ 
especially that of the Seigneur d'Andelot, Colonel G^n^ral of the 
Freuch infantry^ books of a very suspicious tendency had been 
found. The King sent for D'Andelot, and commanded him to 
49clare what he thought of the Mass. " I look upon it as a detest- 
able profanation," cried he, with his usual daring. At which the 
King was so enraged, that he struck at him with his poignard. 

Even iu the courts of justice — corrupted and- venal as they had 
piore than Qver become under the regulations of this most profligate 
government — some few individuals were yet to be found, sincere and 

r)d enough to adopt opinions inconsistent with their interests, and 
extend the shield of the law to protect innocence from power. 

Against these, one of the last acts of this bad King^— suggested as 
was universally believed by the Cardinal de Lorraine — was directed. 
This was the celebrated Mercurtale of the 13th June, 1559. 
' We have said that the Reformed opinions had made their way 
XaU> the courts of justice, and that some few among the most emi- 
nent members of the Parliament of Paris, moved either by religioua 
c30n.vic.tjou, or by the pity and disgust which these dreadful execu- 
tioug excited, had endeavored by various legal expedients, to impede 
the couse of proceedings, and shelter the unfortunate victims. 

The proceedings of the great body of jurisprudence, called gene- 
Wly the Parliament of Paris, had of late ceased to be unifornv., 
What was called La Grande Chamhre still continued to burn 
heretics without mercy ; while the one denominated Za ToumeUep 

[ Lettres envo^A.^ te.Reine, par uo si«a serritew. M^. de Cond^. 



pfftffldei Tyf SSgvier ' vni Kufay^ was mote iseliaed' to vhbir ibdoli 
geaee* Great and suocesafol opposition had likewise been mada t^ 
the estabUahment of the Inquisition under the Spanish and Bemsn 
form in France; but Gilles le Maitre, premier President^ had 
seoretl J deoonnoed to the Ki^ those whom he snspeoted qf holding 
the more liberal opinions ; and at a secret council, held at St. Ger- 
inain^ had accu^d the Proteataikts <^ non uulement cPiire hloA- 
phimea contre Dim,*' but added, " that wherever their doctrines 

were preached, the Eoyal authority was shaken and if 

they would not £ill into a Republic; likB that of Switzerland, « 
• (ieoisive blow must be struck/' 
I The resolution taken, under the influence of the Duke de Guise 
— some say of the Cardinal de Lorraine-^waa to get rid, once foB 
il^J of the Protestants^ and for this purpose to begin with the Courts 
of Parliament, 

It had been a custom established by Louis the Twelfth, for the 
Kings of France, on certain Wednesdays, to visit the Courts of 
Justice, when all the members were assembled, in order to regulate, 
cor censure their proceedings. From the day of the week (Jder^ 
aredi) upon which these visitations were made, they were called 

, The King accordingly came down to the Parliament attended by 
^ numerous court. The debates had oommenoed; they were upon 
the subject of religious persecution, and how far it might be de^ 
sirable to execute to the letter the dreadful provisions of the Edict 
of Chateaubriand. The King, affecting a desire, to be ins^rueted^ 
commanded that the business should proceed, and requested that he 
might hear the undisguised sentiments of «very one present, so as 
to profit by their advice. 

Christopher de Thou (father of the historian), was too much upon 
his guard to be taken in by these professions ; but Anne du Bourg, 
theiCoQBseUor du Faur» and one or two others, either unaware of 
the King's intentions, or despising in such a cause all consequences, 
spoke openly in favor of liberty qf conspience, and represented in 
lively colors the guilt and the mischief of perseverance in the Bar; 
barous persecutions now carrying on. 

The King listened long enough to make himself master of the 
sentiments of these generous men, and then rising to leave the hall 
of Parliament, commanded the Constable de Montmorency immedi- 
ately to arrest and throw them into prison, swearing that he would 
see them burned '* before his own eyes/' 

The Protestants regarded it as a divine judgment upon this 
treachery, that three short weeks afterwards, in the midst of the re- 
joicings of his magnificent court upon occasion of the marriage of 

1 The word has become proyerbial in France, 
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his danghter EBcabeih to the Kkig of SpaiO; and of his mster 
Ben^ with the Duke of Savoy : the King tilting in a tournamoity 
was strnck with a lance in the eye hy the Count de Montgommeri, 
borne down from his horse, taken np insensible^ and carried to hia 
chamber; where he langoiriked scmie days^ but never spoke more. 

It remains only to give an idea of the statQ of manners and 
morals at the time this narrative begins ; those of the court shall 
be represented briefly in the words of Mezeray. <' Almost every 
vice which tends to the ruin of great states, and which draws down 
the anger of Heaven, reigned in this court. Luxury, immodesty^ 
libertinism, blasphemy, and that impious curiosity which seeks the 
secrets of futurity in the detestable illusions of magic/' 

It must be added that the clergy were haughty, luxurious, and 
profligate, and the lower orders among them so ignorant that many 
could not even read. It was a proverb among the common people^ 
'^ He is as ignorant as a priest V 

The Courts of Justice were corrupted and venal to the last de- 
gree. Among the nobility and gentry some lofty sentiments of 
chivalrous honor could not redeem the brutality that pervaded their 
general habits ; it is sufficient to read Brantdme's ^^ Disoours sur les 
Dueh/' to be convinced of this. Good order, decency, and virtue, 
seemed almost confined to the Reformed, who, in these early days, 
were distinguished for almost every moral and intellectual quality 
-—a distinction, long before these disastrous quarrels came to a con^ 
elusion; almost entirely lost. 



CHAPTER I. 

OSNEALOGT, BIRTH; AND EARLY EDUOATTON 07 HSNRT OV 
NAVARRE. 

As the man whose genius and virtues exercised the highest in* 
fluence upon the fortunes of France, rather than out of regard to 
the dignity of the station he occupied, I have selected Henry of 
Navarre — the popular idol of the French monarchy — ^as the princi- 
pal figure in the historic picture I am about to attempt. Though 
it will be necessary to my purpose to enter into the details of events 
which took place during those years in which he was too young to 
take any leading part — yet I think it will render what follows better 
understood, if, before proceeding to describe the characters of those 
who more especially influenced these years, I call briefly to your 
recollection his family and alliances; and describe the first childish 
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<tcftif0 dt me iestined t<^ take so cmiient a part in the dfaivaetel. 
history of his country. 

fieary tho Fourth, stumained the Great, King of France and 
J^ayarre, was born at Pan, in Beam, on the 13th November, 155ft. 

He was the third son of Anthony of Bourbon, second Duke of 
•Venddme, and afterwards King of Navarre, and of Jeanne d^Albret^ 
heiress of that kingdom. 

Anthony of Bourbon was descended in direct male line from 
'Robert Count de Clermont, fifth son of St. Louis : this Bobert 
married Beatrice, daughter of John of Burgundy Baron de Bourbon^ 
and on account of his marriage adopted the name of Bourbon, taking 
'care, however, to retain the arms of his own family, namely, those 
•of France. To this wise precaution his descendants, it was thought^ 
were chiefly indebted for the place they were able to maintain among 
the Princes of the blood, as well as fwr the possession of that crown, 
^hioh, after a succession of nine generations, at length became their 
4)wn. 

'. 'The house of Bourbon makes a distinguished figure in French 
history. "Its economy in the preservation and extension of its 
possessions, the splendid alliances it was ambitious to form, and 
Above all, its rare piety and singular benevolence, raised it high in 
the opinion of the common people : so that seeing it always highly 
connected, rich, powerful, and prudent, a persuasion was generally 
current that this branch would finally overtop the elder ones, and 
ftt length inherit the crown."* 

The motto of E»poir^ which the family had adopted, makes it 
}>robable that they themselves cherished the ambitious hope. 

But a heavy blow had^obscured the prosperity of this house — the 
ruin and subsequent defection of the great Constable of Bourbon. The 
iniquitous sentence which deprived him of his possessions, and the 
subsequent revolt into which he was driven in his despair, sank his 
family at once, both in power and reputation ; and Charles first 
Duke of Venddme, who remained head of the house, in order to es- 
cape the odium with which he found all of his name regarded, 
deemed it expedient to retire from court and confine himself to a 
private station ; and, as the court was then the sole fountain from 
which not only honors, but wealth could flow, he soon found himself 
deprived of all influence, and miserably poor. 

This Charles of Bourbon had been created Duke of Vend6me, by 
Francis the First, the. name and large estates belonging to it having 
been obtained by the marriage of his ancestor, John of Bourbon 
Count de la Marche, with Catharine, sister and heiress of Bouchard^ 
last Count de Venddme of that name.' The territory which eon* 
•^ . . , . . < \, 

1 P^r^fixe, Hist, de Henri le Grand. ' Ibid. 
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ierred the title is situated in la Beanoe^ and makes part <^ the 

present department of Loire et Cher. 

This Charles had seven sons, of whom five attained to manhood. 
Anthony inherited the duchy, and was the King of Navarre; 
Francis Count d'Eoghien died unmarried. Charles was a Cardinal 
and Archbishop of llouen, and is known in history as the old Car- 
dinal de Bourbon. John died unmarried, and Louis, the youngest, 
was the brave and unfortunate Louis Prince de Cond^. 
■ On the mother's side, the descent of Henry is remarkable for the 
distinguished talents of the three female ancestors who immediately 
preceded him. His great grandmother was Catharine of Foix, sister 
and heiress of Gaston Phoebus Count de Foix/find King of Navarre; 
she carried the kingdom to Jean, Lord of Albret, and was remarka- 
ble for her energy, talents, and courage. Henry d' Albret, her son^ 
married Margaret of Valois Duchess Dowager of Alen^on, the beloved 
sister of Francis the First; she whom he fondly called J&i Mignonne; 
who attended him in his prison at Madrid, and chiefly negociated 
and effected his liberation. She was a woman of extreme beauty, 
and her talents for literature are well known ; according to Bran- 
tdme, she amused herself by writing in her litter, during her various 
journeys, those novels of the Queen of Navarre still to be found in 
libraries; they are not exempt from the grossness of that age, 
though she herself was a woman of singular modesty and virtue. 
Among other things, she wrote, as has been before mentioned, 
*' The Mirror of a Sinful Soul ;" it was a religious poem, and was 
censured by the Sorbonne, as containing certain of the heretical 
opinions then spreading through society. Margaret was a supporter 
of the B.eformed opinions, and under her protection, not only were 
churches established at Nerac, where her court usually resided, but 
she patronised many of those learned professors who introduced the 
new doctrines into so many of the French universities. It has been 
doubted whether the protection she gave to the Reform was founded 
upon religious conviction, or merely upon well understood principles 
of toleration. If the latter, Bayle remarks, it would show great 
originality and strength of thinking for the age. 

Of her four children by Henry of D* Albret, only one survived 
her, Jeanne, the wife of Anthony of Bourbon, and another of Henry 
the Great. She was called " La mignonne des rots" equally beloved 
by her father, and by the Great Francis. Her mother appointed 
Nicholas Bourbon, an excellent Greek scholar^ to be her tutor. As 
she advanced in life, Jeanne displayed a character remarkable for 
firmness and energy, though tinctured with the austerity of that 
religion, to which, after the first years of her life, she was so earn-* 
estly devoted. To the careful and judicious education which she 
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gave her son^ lie doubtless owed maoy of bis great and endearing' 
qualities. 

Jeanne had been married at eleven years old, without the consent 
of her father, to the Duke of Cleves. It was at this marriage that 
the little bride, entirely weighed down by her jewels and ornaments, 
"was unable to walk a step ; and that Francis^ to the infinite morti- 
fication of the Great Constable de Montmorenci, commanded him 
to take her in his arms, and to carry her to church. This marriage 
was afterwards dissolved ; and in October^ 1548^ she was married^ 
at Moulins, to Anthony de Bourbon. 

The kingdom of Navarre at this time consisted only of La haste 
Navarre^ or that part of the kingdom which lies on the northern 
side of the Pyrenees, the counties of Beam, D* Albert, De Foix, 
D' Armagnac, and some other great seignories ; La haute Navarre^ 
or that portion of the kingdom which lay beyond the Pyrenees, 
containing the ancient capital of Pampeluna, and the tombs of its 
Icings, bad been most unjustly wrested from Jean d'Albret by Fer- 
dinand of Arragon. The whole policy of the succeeding kings had 
been directed to the recovery of this, the most valuable part of their 
possessions ; and great use was made, as we shall see, of this cir- 
cumstance, in affairs most vital to the interests of France. 

Henry was the third son of his parents ; the two elder brothers 
having died infants.' 

The summer of that year in which Henry was bom had been 
passed by his mother in Picardy, which was her husband's govern- 
ment ; but Henri d' Albret wrote to his daughter to entreat her to 
join him at Pau before her delivery ; desiring himself to have the 
care of this child, having, as. he said, a secret presentiment that it 
would prove the means of avenging his injuries on Spain. The 
Princess, therefore, with more than ordinary courage, leaving the 
camp at Compeigne on the 16th of November, crossed France, to . 
the foot of the Pyrenees, and joined her father upon the 4th Decem- 
ber, nine days before her son was born. 

;. It is said that Henri d'Albret having about this time made his 
will, which the Princess was anxious to see, suspecting that it was 
made in favor of a lady that le bon homme avoit aimi, he promised 
that he would put it into her hands if she would sing him a song* 
during her travail. " In order,'' said he, " that you may not give 
me a whimpering, whining boy.*' Jeanne had the resolution to 
keep her word, and, on her father entering the room, sang a hymn 

' P^r^fixe, Hist, de Henri le Grand. 

' Of one the governess Mr&afrUeuset and kept him so warm as to kill him. 
The other fell on the floor, as his nurse and a footman were throwing him 
from one to another, and in consequence fell into a lingering disttemper, of 
which he died. 



in ber'natite Bearnais, bdgiBmiig; '^^ Notre dam^^du'tSh d&upmtf- 

adjuda mi in questa houre.'*^ 

As soon asi he Was bOrn, Henri handed bis will in a bdx of gold 
to his daughter, saying, " Majille voild ce qui est d vous, ei ceci eM 
d moi/' wrapped the infant in the skirt Of his robe, and carried il 
to his own apartments ; here he rubbed the little lips with a elove 
of garlic, and made him suck a drop of wine out of a eup of gold, 
with the idea of making liis constitution Tigoroua and masculine. 
. The 6th of January in the ensuing year, Henry was baptized at 
fau. Silver-gilt fonts were made expressly for the ceremony; his 
godfathers being Henry the Second, King of France, and Henry, 
King of Navarre 3 his godmother was Madame Claude de France^ 
^terwards DuchesBT of Lorraine. 

. He was a delicate infant, and reared with considerable difficulty^ 
. i^ough few in manhood ever possessed a more healthy and vigorous 
frame. A soon as he was weaned he was put into the hands of 
Susan of Bourbon, wife of John d'Albret, Baron de Miosses, who 
brought him up in the castle of Coarasses in Beam, situated in the 
midst of rocks and mountains. Here he was reared, in a manner 
very unusual for the heir of kingdoms. '^ His Grandfather,'' says 
P^r^fixe,® " believing that in an over-refined and delicate body there 
itarely exists a manly or generous spirit, ordei^d him to be educated 
without any of that pernicious attention common to children of his 
mnk. His diet Was beef, bread, garlic; and cheese ; his dress such as 
was commonly worn by other children of his country; he was 
allowed to run about the mountains bare-headed, bare-footed, ex« 
posed to cold, heat, or rain. He had few toys, and no flattery. 

Matthieu, in his quaint manner, thus describes his early breed- 
ing : — " His court was in the village ; his nurse a countrywomsm j 
his exercise in the fields; his walks among rocks — ^his language 
Beamais — his appetite for necessary things — his repugnance for 
superfluities— enduring with the children of the village the injuries 
of the air, and the indispositions of the seasons-— -whilst the equality 
^f age, and the liberty of that life, left the difference of condition 
suspended." 

Mad. de Maintenon° remarks upon the pride, cold-heartedness, and 
indifference which may be observed, even in their earliest infancy 
among the children of princes. The variety of their attendantey 
the servile observance of those around them, and the exemption in 
which they are allowed to live, from the free speech, riotous sports^ 
contests of strength, and endurance of privation, proper to children 
of their own age, must tend to cramp the growth of the affections 
^d foster such sentiments. — How far the joyous simplicity of 

* Bayle. • Hist. Henri le Grand. 

• Lettres k Mad. des Ursins. ' 
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"BtemrfB eiirly jeam niglil; i&flneiioe the ohai^oter, c^e 0xperiAeiii 
k not safficient to determine : jet it is remarkable that the quali* 
ties whieh endeared him to all mankind are precisely those which 
such an infancy seems calculated to produce. Cordial affections— ^ 
4 heart unstained by selfishness — ^and the most generous sympathy 
vith the joys and sorrows of ev^ human being. 
, To this system of education he was perhap also indebted fof 
that excellent constitution and those good habits to which De Thou 
attributes^ in great measure, the success of his undertakings. lu 
the dedication of his History, he tells Henry — " The good fortune 
srhich attended your arms has been maintained by your vigilance^ 
your indefatigable labors, your patience in enduring cold and heat^ 
and by the habit of eaidly reducing yourself to the most simple 
food which time and occasion might present — assiduous in tho 
trenches, not interrupting, the fatigues of the day, eren by th^ 
repose of the night — marching continually in rain and frost—- 
sleeping fittle, and taking as it suited you, now on horseback, now 
wrapt up in a cloak, without injury to your hsalth^ that repose which 
business had interrupted.'^ 

Henri d'Albret died at Hagetnaa,in Beam, the 25th May, 1555 ; 
and his fancy fondly dwelling upon the lost possessions of his house, 
^ ord^ed by bis will that his body should be carried to Pampelun% 
and be placed in the sepillchre of his ancestors ; but until that could 
be done, his remains were deposited at Lescars, in Beam. At the 
time of his death, Jeanne, with her husband, Anthony of Bourbon, 
'Was at the Court of France, and, with great difficulty, obtained 
permission to repair to the kingdom which she had inherited ; for 
'Henry the Second was strongly tempted to seize upon this oppor- 
tunity and annex the lower Navarre to the kingdom of France^ 
.under pretext that everything north of the Pyrenees formed part 
of his possessions. The States of Navarre, however, having beeii 
.assembled, they protested so strongly against the annexation, thai 
Menrjf who was then still engaged in the war with Spain, desistedp 
fearing that a perseverance in this injustice might drive the little 
•JJEingdom to shelter itself by an alliance with his adversary. He, 
-however, evinced his mortification at the failure of his scheme by 
^separating Languedoc from the Government of Guienne, which had 
been held by Henry d'Albret, and was usually conferred upon the 
^ngs of Navarre,-^before he suffered Anthony to succeed to it. 
. In 1557, the King and Queen of Navarre returned to the Court 
•of France, bringing with them the young Henry, then under five 
years old. At that age he was remarkable for his sprightliness and 
beauty^ When he was presented to Henry the Second, the Kine 
asked him whether he would be his son. " That is my father,^ 
said* the little Prince, in his native Bearnais, pointing to the King 
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df NmnOi ^ Well/' said tlie King, ^if yoa will not b& my aoil^ 
will jou be mj son-in-law T' ^^ Oh I with all my heart,'' said the 
ehild ; and from that time his mairiage with the Prineeas M«rgas«t 
was thought of.^ 

From that time nntil the year 1562, he eontinned at the Court 
of France^ under the oare of La Oaucherie, a man of letters. Ik 
1562, the year in which Anthony of Navarre was killed at Booen, 
he was sent to the College of Nayarre, in Paris, and lived on terms 
of the strictest intimacy with the Duke of Anjon, and the Prince 
de Joinville — ^^ One of whom was afterwards his King, under the 
title of Henry the Third ; and the other, as Duke of Guise, did all 
in his power to become so/'* 

1566. He returned with his mother to Paris, and was placed 
Under the care of Dr. Florent Chretien, one of th& ablest and moei 
judicious of the learned men of his day. 



CHAPTER n. 



J^RANCIS THIB SECOND. — ^DESCRIPTTOW OF THE STATE OF l»ABTIEl^ 
AND THE CHARACTERS OF THE PRINCIPAL NOBILITY. 

It would be a mistake, to attribute altogether the ensuing civil 
irars in France, as some have done, to the then almost universal 
prevalence of that false maxim in politics ; '^ Two religions cannot 
exist together in the same state '," and it would be one far greater 
to assert with others, that religion had little to do with the real 
grounds of the qus|.rrel ; and was used only as a pretext to cover the 
selfish struggles of ambitious men. 

Selfish ambition, it is true, was fatally blended with religious 
bigotry on one side, and subsequently, though not originally, demised 
the generous principles of the other : but the reason why the great 
contest carried on throughout Europe between the old and the new 
opinions was so peculiarly disastrous in France, must be sought for 
in the unfortunate situation of affairs in that kingdom when this 
contest first came to an issue. 

Besides the almost universal depravation of manners in the 
higher classes, and the excess of wretchedness and barbarism into 
which the lower were plunged — sources of dissension, in those dayi 
tmfortunately too general — France had her own peculiar politi<»l 
evils and difficulties to contend with, these were :— 

\ Palma Cayet, Chronique Novemiaire. ' M€m. de Nevers. 



r IsL A I<ft^ period of mineritiecH-or to speak tnore'coireetljr^ 
mhvA tbottgh Xkot nominally, were essentially minorities— for th« 
^Moiy period at which the heir to the French Grown was legally of 
jige, and consequently empowered to govern in his own person^ 
namely; thirteen years, occasioned yet more cyU than a real nub> 
^<»rity. 

. 2d. The existence of those rival and powerful factions in thd 
^Hiurt and kingdom, which the selfish and careless imprudence of 
JSenry the Second had suffered to gather strength till they absorbed 
bII the real authority of the state. 

' • To these must be added the accidental circumstance (if accidental 
is the proper term,) of these factions being at this moment headed 
)>y men of extraordinary, and nearly equal abilities; though ia 
yiews, character, and religious sentiments, diametrically opposed t^ 
ieach other. 

These opposing and well-balanced forces effectually prevented 
ibat taking place in France, which — the principle of toleration being 
once rejected— -can alone afford a chance for the preservation of 
x>rder and tranquillity; namely, such an overwhelming superiority 
in one or the other religious party as shall at once extinguish every 
Jiope of success, and with it every attempt at resistance. 

Accordingly, we find that in Spain and England, however much 
ire may disapprove of the means, the question was at least set at 
irest, by men of resolute minds in the possession of almost absolute 
authority. Among the little sovereigns of the Grerman empire a 
lEMsttlement was also soon cconpleted* In states so small the opinions 
of the people and governments were easily ascertained ; and they 
ranged themselves, after short struggles^ under the banners of on^ 
4)r the other party. 

In Scotland we find an exception to this — ^and, from some of th^ 
aame causes which influenced France, the contest there become^ 
}ong, obstinate, and bloody. 

In the Low Countries that struggle may be observed whicl^ 
ensues when the mass of the people stand opposed to a determined 
and imperious government. 

In France the division is universid — ^The people, the aristocracy, 
the wealth, the talent of the nation separate into two vast parties 
between which we behold as mediator a boy King, with powers so 
iU defined, and so little restrained by law or by custom, that the 
accidental possession of his person conveys with it absolute and 
supreme authority: added to which, during the course of these 
lamentable divisions, the person of the Prince, and the consequent 
authority, were, for the most part, in the hands of a woman insa* 
iiable of command, but without possessing in the least degree tha^ 
i;enius for government which affords the only justification for anv^ 
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Ititioii. And i^»— too feeble to control and render mbeevVient the 
rivalry of parties, and too unprincipled to adhere to either, in ih6 
anoeritj of conviction — ^uses her endeavors to jfoment, rather tliaa 
to calm, dissensions, under the influence of that miserable maxini 
^f the weak, "divide and govern." 

This treacherous and contemptible policy speedily produces iti 
legitimate effects. Both parties gi^dually lose their confidence in, 
and respect for, a government at once ^alse and fluctuating ; iken^ 
learn to r^ly upon th^ir own resources for protection or pre-eminence; 
till obedience is openly discarded* 

The Protestants are at length driven, by the most nerciless and 
tinjustifiable persecution, to defend their lives by arms; experience 
having taught them, that their principles of religious sulmiissioDi 
and the unexampled patience with which they, for, so many yesacB, 
had submitted to the cruelties of the Catholic party, were of ae 
avail ; and that in order to obtain either juirtice or protection from 
a weak and treacherous government^ it was necessary to be in snt- 
ficient force to command them. 

The Catholics, on the other hand, sensible that it was the eir'- 
Gumstance of their superiority in strength^ and not a reeiprocatioii 
of principles which had decided the Court to embrace their partyi 
iresolve to maintain by their own eff(»rts, the advantageous pre-emi- 
«nence they had acquired ; and the least approach^ on the part of 
the government, to an equitable or impartial administratiozi becomes 
•the signal with them for revolt. 

: Distrusting the good faith of their rulers, they learn, in Iheir 
tum^ to rely for the defence of their religious privileges upon their 
own resources and their own chiefs^ until the crown in the end 
becomes almost overlooked in the quarrel. There is litde reason Id 
doubt that had not the genius of Henry of Bourbon arrested the 
course of events, France^ as a monarchy^ would have ceased to ezisti^ 
and would have been broken up into innumerable petty states^ 
settled according to the prevailing opinions of each, though not 
till after an almost interminaUe. series of desolating and bloody « 
quarrels. ^ 

• Before commencing the relaticoi of this long struggle, I think it 
will be desirable to lay before you a brief summary of the state of 
parties, and to sketch from the memorials left in our hands, those 
individual characters who exercised such an extraordinary personal 
influence upon the course of events. Doubtless the tempers and 
principles of the men to whom the world's direction seems to be 
entrusted, possess an incalculable power over its happiness or it» 
misery ; but never was there a period in history where this truth 
was more strikingly illustrated than in the story before us. The 
separation of the masaee into two great uid inimical parties^ nndeii 



Aft Infiiieiides of ilie two iMt reigns^ I haye endeavor^ to point 
out — and the lamentable results produced by tbe mistaken course 
pucftued bj the government; and the false policy which directed it 
in this crisis of the human mind. The Eeformed were driven by 
persecution into that stat^ borderiDg upon final despair, which 
results from the obstinate denial of justice, and which infallibly 
produces secret disltffection, counteracting the influence by which 
the sentiments of common country, common feeling, and common 
interests unite society so harmoniously together. The Catholics^ 
incited by the preaching of their friars and priests, and the thirst 
for blood stimulated by the barbarous spectacles perpetually pre-» 
sented to them, had been worked up to a state of fanaticism which 
rendered them almost unmanageable. In the mean time the higher 
ranks — the Court and the aristocracy — were split by the misgovern* 
xnent of the late King into two distinct factions, prepared to 
maintain to the last extremity, the struggle for power. 

Henry the Second had left seven children ; the eldest, bom after 
ten years' wedlock, was Francis, now king, a youth of somewhere 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, who was already married to 
the beautiful Mary Stuart, niece, it must be remembered, to tho 
Puke of Gruise. But young as he was — ^by the French law which 
settles the term of the minority of their Kings at thirteen, years— *« 
Francis was major. He was a child endowed with all the authority* 
of a ripened man, and as such, entitled to choose his councillors^ 
and legitimate by his assent every act; wrong or right, Of the 
government. 

Here was a prize to be contended for ! — ^And the combatantet 
were ready to take the field to dispute it. 

The court may be considered as being at this time divided into 
three parties — ^by the two great factions headed by the House of 
Lorraine, and that of Montmorenci, and by tbe Party of the Princea 
pf the blood-*-who, though not entitled to claim authority as a 
right, which would have been the case under a minority, yet very 
naturally expected to receive a considerable share in the adminis^ 
tration of affairs, and looked with peculiar jealousy upon those 
ambitious strangers who seemed resolved to appropriate the whole 
to themselves. 

. For the members of the house of Lorraine, though now natural-^ 
ised in France, were regarded by the kingdom in general aa 
foreigners in the true sense of the word; and not all their splendid 
talents, nor the great actions of Francis, the present Duke of Guise, 
could reconcile the minds of the Frenchmen to their sway : with 
the exception, however, of the high Catholic party, at the head of 
|rhicli-~rather from policy and ambition than from any peculiar 

6* : 
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4rtmigA of Teli^cms opinion^-iliey biwL tk<m o^ify fha^ tti^a^' 
«elve». 

' The fknatioftlYopulation of the city of I^ns was quite at tfaehf 
devotion ; and the marriage of their beautiful nieee to the idolising 
young man who feebly oooupied the tfirone^ seemed to ensure theic 
ascendency in the palace. 

: On the other hand, the party headed by the old Constable et 
Montmorenci; was supported by its alliances with the family of 
Coligni; whose members were equally remarkable for their wealth, 
distinguished talents, and the great offices they enjoyed. In i^ite 
ef the prejudices of the old Constable himself, this faction rested 
for support, in a considerable measure, upon the Beform ; while 
tmion of religious Tiewe, and jealousy of the foreigner, brought 
them into close connection with the Princes of the blood royal, sa 
iiiat these two may almost be looked upcm as forming one party. 

Thus they -stood at the death of the King, these two great fae** 
tions in opposition to each other, and nearly equally balanced, as 
it would seem, in wealth, political eminenee — and that prestige 
which then attended, still attends, and must ever attend^ upon high 
descent and a noble ancestry. 

^ " The house of Montmorenci boasted,'* says Davila, '' of a de- 
scent, in* unbroken succession, from one^ of l^ose barons who- 
accompanied Pharamond, first King of France, in his Salique ex- 
pedition ; and they also professed to believe their ancestors to have 
been the first am^ong the Frepch nobility who bad embraced the 
Christian faith and received baptism. Therefore the Leids of thia 
house bore upon their banners * Deusprimum Ohristiknum serbetl' 
in undoubted testimony of the piety and antiquity of th«r pro*' 
jgenitors.*' 

In the reign of Philip la Bel, the prerogatives of the Montmo- 
rencies were thus proudly announced: " jfew<w^e«oi.'— i^«mV 
i^rMien que rot en France t-^^Premter seigneur de Montmerenei 
Jtte rot en France ! His cry is — " Dieu ayde au premier ehriUen Z'*^ 
— 'his motto is — *^ Aplanos!*^ 

' At the head of the house of Montmorenci, was the great Con* 
stable Anne," who, during the last two reigns, had. been, perhaps, 
the most considerable person in the kingdom ; and, under Henry 
the Second had been looked upon as the acknowledged prime min- 
ister, which place at the death of the King he still held. He had 
married Madeleine of Savoy,' nearly connected with ti»e royal 

> Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 

* So named after Anne of Brittany his god-mother, Queen of Charles the 
Eighth and Louis the Twelfth. 

- « Her fatlie* was Reft^, bastard of Savoy, hrotherto ttie- Regent ho/fgAak 
mother of Francis the First, ' ^ 



fiiiniTj of l^ranee ; cmd of the most wise and virtiums tMneeases oiP 
hep tim«, as Brant&me tells us — ^' And who/' says ho, " in spite ol 
the new fiashioBS of the court, has nev&r changed hers, which was 
according to the old French mode; with her robe and pendent 
sleeves, which set off sa grace ionie mmgistrStiey and well became 
the daughter of a noble house, which she was." By this marriage 
MoBtmorenci became the- father of a numeitme family, fire sons 
and five daughters. The sons were, the Mar^chal de Montmorenciy* 
DamTiIle, De Meroi, De Montberon, et De Thor6— four of his 
daughters married into powerful houses, and the fifth, says Bran^ 
tdme, ^ married into a greater house still, which is that of God ; 
she being the Abbess of St. Pierre de Eheims, and the handsoraestj 
in my opinion, among them all — not intending, however^ any di£K 
i^espect towards the others." 

- Bttt the influence of Mentmorenci was atill further strengthened 
and extended by the guardianship of, and consequent intimates 
eonneetion with, his nephews of the house of Goligni. Louisa de 
Montmorenci, his sister, had, in her second -nuptials, espoused 
&aspard de Ooligni, to whom she bore 1st Odet, afterwards Cardi* 
nal de Cbatillon, 2d Gai^ard de Ghatilkm well known as the greats 
Admiral de Coligni, and 3d N. afterwards the Seigneur d'Andelot^ 
all three men eminent for their talents as well as for their high 
birth and great riches. 

' The first marriage of Louisa de Montmorenci with the Marshal 
de Maille, had given birth to the Dame de Boye^ whose daughter 
had married the Prince de Cond4, second Prince of the blood. The 
Prince de Poroian, the Vidd.me de Chartres, and numbers of the 
higher nobility, must alfio be considered as attached to the fortunes 
of Montmorenci. Most of the members of this party, may, as I 
hare said, be considered as inclining to or openly attached to the 
Beiformed opinions. 

< The rival house of Lorraine, no less haughty in its pretensions, 
claimed descent in direct female line from Charlemagne himself — 
and in the pride of such a succession, were, it is said, tempted to 
look down with secret contempt upon the royal house of Valois, as 
derived only from at suocesM and usurping servant. (^Hugues 
Capety 

" Be this as it might, this descent, it will be seen, served, in the 
course of events, as one pretence to color the ambitious designs of 
this family upon the French crown. 

The splendid alliances of this house would fill pages ;» but it will 
be sufficient here to mention; that the sister of the present Duke of 

' Le Laboureur. 
c * It^maj inttfestsoa* to kaoTf that the Pk Goffifedo of Tasso was of Ihe 

nouse of Lorraine. ... . . , . ; 
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Gittfey wait Queen Begenft of SootUad, tod eoBseqoeiitly'ttiat tfca 
Queen dauphine of France, as Mary Stuart was called^ was him 
niece.^ Claude first Duke of Guise had married Antoinette de 
Sourbon, which senred to strengthen them by a connection with 
the Princes of the blood, and also to open a communication through 
that alliance—- had such been their pleasure — ^with the party of the 
Beformed, which the illustrious house of Bourbon was justly ooi^ 
9idered to favor. 

Antoinette de Bourbon, sister to Charles first Duke of Yend<»Bie^ 
and great aunt to Henry the Fourth, left six sons. 1st Francis, 
second and present Duke of Guise, 2d Charles Cardinal of Lorraine^ 
3d the Duke d'Aumale, 4th the Cardinal de Guise, 5th the Mar* 
qnis d'Elbdeuf, and 6th the Grand Prior. The two first, it is 
needless to say, being men of the highest intellectual capacity ; tha 
irhole family being composed of men of indisputable ability and 
enterprise. 

The house of Guise must be considered as standing at the head 
of the Catholic interest, and in close connection with Spain ; the 
Marshal de St Andr^, the Duke de Nemours, Stroszi and Brissae 
are the most distinguished among the members of the nobility 
which supported it. 

The Princes of the blood, were the King of Navarre and his 
brother the Prince de Coiid^, openly favoring the Beform. The 
Cardinal de Bourbon and the DuJ^e de Montpensier, devoted to the 
Catholic interest; and the Prince de la Boche sur Yon inclining 
to the Beform. Catherine de Medicis with her children may be 
considered as forming a fourth interest. Of these there were seven. 
The sons, Francis the King, Charles, afterwards King as Charles 
the Ninth, Alexander, afterwards Duke d'Anjou, and subsequently 
^ng under the name of Henry Third, and Hercules, afterwards 
Duke d'Alenpon; these three last as yet mere children. The 
daughters were Elizabeth de la Pais, married to Philip the Second, 
Kmg of Spain; Claude to the Duke of Lorraine; and Margaret 
subsequently married to Henry the Fourth, at that time King of 
Navarre, and subsequently of France. Tavannes, Montluc, and 
Vieiileville, were among the most eminent of the Queen Mother's^ 
personal supporters. 

Notwithstanding his great reputation the Constable de Mont- 
morenci appears to have been in truth but an ordinary man ; ie« 
markable neither for eminent wisdom, nor eminent virtue. A certain 
austerity and gravity of deportment imposed upon the world for 
|K)th, and obtained for him a respect and reverence never adequately 
deserved. He was, however, brave, active, and indefatigable^ but 

( 1 After his marriftge, Francis the Second, till the death of his &ther, bore 
the title of King-daupUia. 



iriib' s bnh and viole&t temper, a ]iarh)W al&d bigoted ifiidel8taad» 
io^^he was vain, potippoiis, and proud la military talents, if tried 
by the test of success, he was as far inferior to his illustrious riyali^ 
aa in prndence, and magnauimffcy; or eveti humanity. 
. We find Montmoxienci, in the first years of Henry the Seootid/ 
punishing disturbances in the stnithern provinces of France by the 
inoat rigorous measures and the most barbarous inflictions. Men 
are hanged for sedition^ with ^^ burning crowns of iron round their 
heads ',''^ and the large and important city, of Bordeaux compelled 
to aooept the most insulting and intolerable conditions, while thQ 
I)nke de Guise, upon the same occasion, pacifies whole proyincea 
by his humanity, moderation, and justice^ 

^ Brant^e, in his lively manner, speaking of the Constable, thus 
paints the harah and superstitious old man.^ " He never failed in 
his devotions or ia his prayers ; he never missed his Poter-jiostrei 
whether in the house, on horseback, in the fields, or with the 
iirmies; in whidi armies it was a eomm<m saying, ^ JXeu nou9 
garde det patenumtres de M* h Conn4table.' For while he said and 
muttered them, as occasions presented, or dissorders might chanee 
to arise, he would keep crying out,—' AUez moi pendre un iel/ 
^ Attcushez moi celui d un afire,' ^ Pass such a one through thQ 
pikes !' — ' Cut him to pieces before my eyes !' — ' Fire at these 
rasoals who presume to resist the King V — < Bum me such a viU 
lage r«-*^Bavage me such a district I* might be a league round—* 
and such like words of justice and fine police of war used he — ^all 
without debauching himself from his paters till they were finished 
—thinking it a great sin to omit them ou any occasion at the pro« 
per hwa^^Umt il etxnt can9ciencieux"^ 

Francis the Great, Duke^ of Guise, ^* car %l faut Vajppeler gran^ 
pairmi mn» attires/' says Brantdme, ^' having myself never heard 
iiim named by the Spaniards or Italians but as el gran Dugue d9 
Guisa^ d gran Gapitano di Gruisa/' had been distinguished in the 
late wars for all those qualities which combine to constitute a first* 
rate commander. '^This great captain,'' continues Brantdme, 
f^ must be praised asd esteemed^ not for one chef-d'oeuvre of war. 
^hich he achieved^ but for many ; the battle of Benti, the voyage; 
of Italy, the capture of Calais, the sieges of Metz, of Hanes, Thion^ 
yille, «c. Whoever will place before his eyes the fine order of war 
which at the siege of Metz he maintained } the perfect obediencd 
whioh was rendered him by so large an assemblage of princes, nobles^ 
toptains, and soldiers, without the slightest insubordination in tha 
world; with the splendid combats and sorties that he made— and 
afterwards the fair and gentle benignity with which he Ixeated hia 

' ' ' Mi^teray, Hen. the Second. - * ^ •' 

* Brantdme, Hommee^ Blushes* ^ fiowmef Slustres, Guise. 
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TMiqubhed enenues — balf dead with mdmMB, peir^rty/uMTBiflerjr 
^-will say and oonfesa tliat this siege of Meti a iU lapUu belle ^pU 
fut faU jamais.*'^ 

To a militaFy genius of the highest order the Duke <ii Guise 
united indefatigaUe indnstiy and unceasing watehfulness, and sur- 
passed his adversaries as much by the ezaotness of his intelligeaoes 
as by the exoellenoe of his dispositions ; and while, as we shall find, 
the first captains opposed to him are perpetually deceived in th«ir 
ealcuktions, through the negligence or inddience of those insubordi* 
Hate gentlemen volunteers who at that time oonstitttted the main 
strength of every army, Guise, relying upon himself, and trusting 
little to others, is invariably successful in his dedgns. ^< He was 
the first general,'^ says Brant5me, <^ of our armies, who fulfilled the 
duties of colonel, master c^ artillery, maitre de campycapitaine, and 
soldier. In reconnoitring places, he seldom said to any captain or 
soldier, ^ reconnoitre me that, or look after this/ Most often he 
went himself, and placed his soldiers himself in the trenches, 
ditches, towers, or on the breach ; in short, no captain equalled him 
in those qualities which the Marquis de Pescara used to say ought 
to distinguish a good commander, ' who,' said he, < should govern 
all with great labor of body and mind, not making use of the ejea 
of others, but of his own/ For often a groat captain comes off 
victorious from battles and assaults when distrusting others he puts 
his own hand to the work; of however little importance it might ai 
first appear to be/' 

Guise was accustomed, Brantdme tells us, to write his dispatches 
with his own hand, <' passing whole nights at this labor,'' a thing 
whiph irritated beyond measure the fiery Montluc, who could havQ 
no conception of a general at a desk. 

At the siege of Thionville^ Montluc, seeking him on business^ 
was told that he was writing : — ^^Au diable de see ictitwree^* cries 
Montluc. ^< Pity he's not greffier to the Parliament of Paris ; he 
would gain more than Tillet and all the rest/^ Guise overhearing 
him, only said, with his usual sweetness, ^< Eh hten, Montluc I Orou 
tu que je eeroie hon d tire greffier J* ^< Bo you think I am of the 
right stuff to make a clerk." And then, coming out of his tent, 
gave his orders with his accustomed decision and authority. 
' To these qualities << were added an eloquence," says our author, 
(who it must be confessed, speaks as one quite dazzled by the fine 
qualities of his subject, to whom, indeed, he had been most warmly 
attached,) " JVb» point contrairUe etfardiej mats naive e^ militaire" 
not elaborate and artificial, but simple and warlike. A figure lofty 
and commanding; a countenance noble and intelligent; to which 
a large scar upon the cheek, from the wound of a lance which had 

^foa&tdme, Hoxnmeslfiiifltres* 
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— and from which he obtained, as did his son from a similar caose^ 
ihe titte of h ^/q/r^^— oomplete the pictnre of this illustrious man» 
Distinguished as we have seen, during the foreign wars, for the 
courtesy, gentleness, and humanity of his temper, but of unbridled 
lunbitioh, and, as it appears, (unHke his brother the Cardinal de 
liorraine,) a fanatic in religion,. Guise, during the latter days of his 
career, suffered himself to be hurried by the influences of that bad 
Hiaii into acts of violence, treachery, and duplicity, which excise 
our almost unmitigated abhorrence. 

He had committed that mistake of neglecting to enlarge and eut 
tiv&te his fine ui^erstanding by reading. Guise was an igncnrant 
xnan — and fell a victim to the prejudices and the arts of men, his 
inferior in all other, but this one respect. 

His beautiful wife, Anne d'Este, was, through her motheiv 
^en^ of France, duchess of Ferrara,) grand-daughter to Louis 
the Twelfth. " Vne tr^ grande dame et la plus belle de la cour/* 
fiays Brani^me } ^^poss^le si Je duoU de taute la chritietiU je ne 
metUirou pasJ'^ 

Charles Cardinal of Lorraine, second brother of the Duke of 
Ouise, to whose sinister influence so large a portion of the miseries 
of Fnmce must be ascribed, had, says Brantdme, "«m esprit fori 
mibtily honjugement, bon retentive, il etoit de tr^ bon grace tifagon. 
He spoke well and eloquently on all things, human as well as 
olivine ; and Monsieur de Guise, his nephew, has told me, that one 
of his greatest expenses was to have intelligence from all parts c^ 
Christendom, and that he- had his pensioners who advertised him 
of everything.^' Doubtless the Cardinal de Lorraine was learned, 
politic, and eloquent, but his character was an epitome of vices; 
mean, yet ambitious; violent, yet crafty; a contemptible coward, 
.and barbarously cruel. With the utmost secret contempt for all 
those things which men in general hold sacred-^he was a pers&- 
•cuting bigot, without religious persuasion. For though '< he was 
hated by the Hugonots for his religion,'^ continues our author, ^' he 
iras thought to be a great hypocrite, using it chiefly as a means to 
build up his greatness. I have heard him talk of the Confession of 
Augsburg, half approving it; at times he almost preached it to 

please the Germans In prosperity he was very insolent and 

grand, regarding and considering no one; but in adversity leplus 
doux, courtoisj et gradeux, qu'on en sent voir; so that one of the 
queen's young ladies, Mademois^le de la Guyoniere, used to attack 
him for this ; for when he was upon his high horse he regarded no 
one, neither man nor woman ; and when he was low in the world 

1 After the death of the Duke of Guise, she married the Duke of NemourSy 
of whom such a brilliant picture is drawn .by Brantdme. 
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lie soQglJl txA eoinrted ereryBody; Bo'ifaiit Una ybmg lady ironld 
sometimes ray, ' JUau, f?u>iMtettry ^t)te< 2e vraiy n'avex vaia pas ea nn 
revers du fortu,neJ ^ Om&e, tell us^ — Oertaioly some mufortune 
haa befallen yoU; otherwise you would never condescend to speak to 

Gaspard de Goligni, Seignenr de Ghatillon, oeenpiea the next 
place, after his great rival, though early friend, the Dnfce de Onise* 

Governor of Picardy and of the Isle of France, he first held the 
charge of colonel-general of the French infantry; bnt he had warn 
resigned it to his brother, the Seignenr d' Andelot, when he himself 
•was created Grand Admiral of Frane&<— and he now held that post, 
considered as one of the most eminent in the kingdom^ and rated 
above that of field-marshal. 

Brantdme compares him and the Duke of Guise to two diamonds 
x>f the finest* water ; on the superior excellence of which it is impos- 
sible to decide. " In their youth," says he, " the greatest friend- 
ship had subsisted between them^^-^an^is campagn/mif amis est 
vonfidSrSi de cowr; wearing the same dresses, nsing the same 
liveries, of the same parties in tournaments and combats de pimsir, 
runnings at the ring, and masquerades. Taut deux fort enjauis, et 
faisant des/olies plus extravagantes les uns que les atUres, et surtouif 
'ne faisant Jamais nuBe folie quails ne fissent mat; tant t& etoient 
rudesjaueurs, et maJkewreux dans leursjeux^ 

" Monsieur de Guise was prodigiously eloquent, and so was M. 
TAmiral, but the latter was the more learned of the two; he under- 
Btood and spoke Latin well ; he had both stndied and read; always 
reading when not engaged in aflfairs — II eUnt seigneur d^honneur-^ 
komme de hien, — sagsy mur, hien avisij politique et brave; a censor 
jmd weigher of things, losing honor and virtue."* 

To this it must be added, that his sense of religions obligation 
was most deep and fervent; and that, with him, the maintenance 
•of the Reform was no pretence to cover a factious ambition^-imt 
an object of the most serious importance, justified by his oonvio 
tions, and to which he deliberately sacrificed the best years of his 
life, and, finally, life itself. Brant6me bears witness how earnestly 
this great and good man labored for peace ; and how invariably he 
repressed the ambitious designs of his followers, saying, ^^If we 
have our religion, what do we want more?" And he feelingly de- 
scribes the patriotic intenti<ms, and affectionate confidence with 
^hich after the third troubles, Ooligni returned to the king, and to 
that court where he was so barbaft>u8ly slaughtered. 

' Tavannes exceeded in extravagance all the extravagancies of his time. 
He is described as running along the tops of the houses in Paris, and spring- 
^g f -om one roof to another across the narrow streets. 

* B -antdme,.HoDuae0 lUastres. . 
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Goligni was one ia truth, devoted ta the great caase of hanuui 
improvement in all its forms; laboring for the advancement of 
truth, and the maintenance of justice and order. As Colonel-Gene-* 
ral of the French infantry. Colonel G^nirai de Vinfanterie Frafi* 
paVse, Brant6me tells us, '^ It was he who regulated it by those fine 
ordonnances that we still have of his ; and which are printed, prac* 
tised, read, and published, among our bands. Captains and others, 
even of the contrary party, when any difficulty of war arose, would 
say, ^ In this we must be guided by the rules and ordonnances of 
M. TAmiral.' They were right, they were the best and most politic 
that have ever been made in France ; and I believe have preserved 
the lives of a million of persons — to say nothing of their properties 
and possessions. For till then, it was nothing but pillage, robbery, 
brigandage, murders, quarrels, and brutality, so that the companies 
resembled hordes of wild Arabs, rather than noble soldiers.''^ 

He is also recorded (Mem. de Yieilleville) as being the first who 
planned an hospital for the French army; and in another place he 
18 mentioned as building a large meeting-house at Bouen, for the 
celebration of the Reformed worship; while the strenuous efforts he 
made at the States General of Orleans, 1560, to obtain something 
like a regular system of representation for the people of France, 
proves the wisdom and energy of his political character. He was, 
perhaps, one of the truest patriots that France ever possessed ; yet 
such is the force of religious prejudice and the injustice of history, 
that the French writers, almost without exception — save those, 
indeed, devoted to his own party — conspire in the attempt to cover 
him with obloquy, as a turbulent and ambitious malcontent : hand- 
ing down from one to another that sophistical sentence applied to 
him by his enemies— that his greatest exploits were against hia 
King, his religion, and his country. 

He was married to Charlotte de Laval, a lady devoted to the new 
religion ; and it was she, who established in his family, what he 
ever afterwards maintained, a gravity and decorum rarely to be seen 
in the households of the nobility of his time. 

As an example of what that sort of discipline was, which the 
members of the Eeform instituted in their families, I will, from a 
cotemporary author, transcribe a description of these domestio 
habits. 

^^ As soon as the Admiral had quitted his bed, which in general 
was very early in the morning, and had wrapped his night-gown 
round him, he knelt down, as did his attendants, and made a prayer 
after the custom of the French Hugonot Churches ; after which, 
while he was waiting for the sermon (which was preached every 
day, accompanied with the singing of psalms,) he gave audience to 

1 Brantdme, Hommes SluBtres. 
VOL. I. — 7. 
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the deputies of the churched that were sent to him, and employed 
himself in puhlic. Occasionally he did business after the sermon 
till dinner time. When dinner was ready, his household servants^ 
except those who were immediately employed in preparing the 
necessaries of the table, all waited in the great hall. When the 
table being set, the Admiral with his wife by his side stood at the 
head of it. If there had been no sermon that morning a Psalm 
was sung, and then the usual benediction followed ; which ceremony 
numbers of Germans — colonels and captains — as well as French 
officers, who were asked to dine with him, can witness he observed 
without even intermitting a single day — ^not only at his own house 
in days of quiet, but even whilst he was with the army. The cloth 
being taken away, he rose as well as his wife and all his attendants, 
and either returned thanks himself, or caused his chaplain to do 
so. And having observed that some of his household could not 
regularly attend the prayers in the evening on account of their 
occupations and amusements, he ordered that every one of them 
should present themselves in the great hall after supper, and then 
after singing a Psalm, a prayer was said." 

The Seigneur d'Andelot, the youngest brother of the house of 
C!hatillon, affords by his animated and enterprising character, a 
striking contrast to the Admiral, But the brothers were tenderly- 
attached to each other — "i?« i^erUre aimoientj Centre aydoient, 
ffentre soutenoient — Gloved, aided, and supported each other.''* 
P'Andelot, by the assistance of the Admiral, had made a splendid 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Eieux, an heiress of one of the first 
houses in Brittany, and possessed immense estates in that province. 
He had been, during the Italian wars, a prisoner in the castle of 
Milan. " And it was there," says Brantdme, " he learaed his fine 
religion, for having no other exercises he set himself to read, and 
had all sorts of books brought to him — ^for the Inquisition was not 
so tight then as it has been since — and there he learned the New 
Religion, though, indeed, he had got a first scent of it during the 
Protestant wars in Germany. Such," he concludes pathetically, 
'^ are the sad fruits of leisure and idleness. So many evil things 
does she teach us, of which we have cause ever afterwards to re- 
pent." 

Odet de Chatillon, the elder of the three brothers, Bishop of 
Beauvais and Cardinal, was a man of fine understanding, and the 
most polished manners. "I knew," says a cotemporary author, 
" the Cardinal de Chatillon well, and whenever I recal him to my 
memory, it appears to me that France never possessed a man more 
discreet, courteous, and generous than he was ; and I have heard 
those say, who knew him at the court of Francis I. and Henry H., 

' Brantdme, Hommes niustrep. 
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that the disgrace of his friends never shook his favor^ and that the 
very enemies of those nearest ^to him could not refrain from loving 
himself; which was because he had so generous and open a coun- 
tenance, and was never rude, nor displeasing to any one. Cette 
heUefagon, was not in his brother the Admiral — Je crois que cette 
entendement reiiri en soi rn^me et cet esprit sdvire little aided the 
fortunes of his house, though it was neither arrogance nor pride in 
him ; but a simple habit to which his nature inclined himJ* 

The Cardinal de Chatillon became early a convert to the reformed 
religion, and in course of time married. 

We now come to the princes of the blood. At their head was 
Anthony of Bourbon, King of Navarre, whose descent and connec- 
tions have been described at large in the preceding chapter. He was 
a man not without talents of a certain order, who during the late 
wars had commanded in the armies with some reputation ; but he 
was utterly without strength of character, or unity of purpose ', and 
is thus described by Tavennes : — 

" He was a man of a light and thoroughly irresolute temper, taking 
one side, then suddenly changing to another; and the opinion he 
abandoned always seemed to him the best : so that, forgetting the 
reasons which made against it, he adopted it once more ; and imme- 
diately, the present danger leading him to regard that just assumed 
as the most perilous, he would forsake it again.'^^ 

Anthony of Navarre is a striking instance of the evils which 
arise when second-rate ability, combined with weakness of moral 
principle and instability of temper, is elevated to influential situa- 
tions. The vacillations of his selfish fears and calculations, aided 
by jealousy, that demon of weak minds, did more to ruin France 
than all the loftier errors of the rest united. So true it is that 
states and families may perish as surely through the timidity, mean- 
Bess, and want of spirit in their leaders, as through the greatest 
excesses of ill-directed energy. 

" In his religion he fluctuated, as in other things; was neither a 
good Catholic, nor a genuine Lutheran ; his mind seemed to want 
power to fix itself.''^ 

His brother, Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Cond^, the heroic, the 
beloved, the erring, 

"Ce petit homme tant joli, 
Qui toujours cause, et toujours rit, 
Et toigours aime sa mignonne, 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme," 

was as spirited and generous as Anthony was calculating and timid. 
His talents were great, his disposition kind and affectionate, his 
soul the very temple of honor. He was remarkable for a ready 

* Mem. de Tavamies. * Ibid. 
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and QQstadied eloquence, and had, in spite of a gay and lively tem- 
per, and the errors into which it too often betrayed him, very serious 
impressions of religion and yirtue. 

^ ^^ He spoke well, rallied well, was small and slender, but for all 
that strong, active, vert, et vigoureuxy accostablcj agr^ahle, amiable ; 
so that the Italians used to say, ' Dio mi guarda del helgigneto del 
Principe de Condi, et del animo et stecco del AmiraglioJ "* 

Cond^ was extremely poor, without appointments, and with a 
small inheritance, and his whole life had been, and yet was to be, 
spent in one brave struggle with narrow circumstances; hard for a 
man of his magnanimity and spirit I 

" He was worthy of a better age and of a better fate."' 

" His wife, Eleanor de Eoye," (thus speaks the Catholic Maim- 
bourg,) ^' was a woman of great sense, feeling, and virtue ) but 
she and her mother were two of the most ardent and determined 
Hugonots of their time." 

It remains to give the reader the portrait of her who is the cen- 
tral figure in the scenes about to follow— of the Queen Oonsort, 
dowager, regent, and mother, Catherine de Medicis. 

Catherine was the only daughter of Lorenzo de Medicis, Duke 
of Urbino, and of Madeleine, Countess of Auvergne and Laraguais. 
Her life had been, till now, one of vexation and unhappiness. The 
early death of her parents had condemned her childhood to cease- 
less vicissitudes; and from the time of her marriage continual 
mortification had attended her. The first years of it had been 
childless, and all the succeeding ones embittered by the triumphs 
of a successful and haughty rival — ^Diana de Poictiers, Duchess of 
Yalentinois, who, during the reign of Henry the Second, engrossed 
all the power and rights of a wife and of a Queen. 
- Catherine had been suspected, even in these her early days, of 
practising what were called the Italian arts, and of making way, by 
poison, for her husband's succession to the crown;* but as she had, 
during so many years, without having recourse to such arts, sub- 
mitted to this irritating rivalry, the suspicion is probably un- 
founded.* 

This Queen, whose subsequent actions seem to justify the name 
so often applied to her of the <^ Modem Brunehault and Frede- 

1 Brantdme Homines niastres. 

■ Steecoy the tooth-pick which Coligny carried stuck in his beard, and 
which he had the habit of using when engaged in thought. 

' Annotator on Tavannes. 

^ See Brant6me's account of the death of his elder brother, the dauphin 
Francis. 

' << Accepting in gratitude as a boon from her rival the smallest favors, 
which without a request she ought to have received from her husband.*' 
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gonde" — this treacberous deceiver and cruel murderer .is thas^ in 
appearance and manner, represented by Brantdme : — 

" Sbe was of a beautiful, rich, and majestic figure, extremely sof 
in her manners whenever sbe thought proper so to be ; of a lively 
aspect, and most excellent grace. Her countenance sweet and 
agreeable ; the throat excelling by its form, and the exquisite white- 
ness of her skin, her whole complexion being most fair and deli* 
cate : her figure remarkable for its symmetry, du reste la plus belle 
main qui fUt famaiSj si crois je. The poets have praised Aurora 
for her beautiful hands, but I think this Queen would have sur- 
passed even her ; and she kept this beauty to the last. 

'* She dressed well and superbly, and had continually new and 
pleasing inventions. I remember a picture, painted at Lyons, of 
this great Queen in all her beauty, dressed after the French fashion, 
with a hat with her large pearls, and a robe with sleeves of cloth of 
gold, furred with loup cervier — a most lively representation, with 
her beautiful face, wanting only the gift of speech, and having her 
three most lovely daughters near her. In which picture she took 
much pleasure, and all the company admiring and praising her 
beauty, M. de Nemours said, ^ Madame, I see you there well pour- 
trayed, and your daughters do you honor ; for they approach, but 
do not surpass you in beauty.' She answered, ^ Mon cousin, you 
remember those days, and can judge whether my beauty was 
esteemed as you say, and whether I resembled that picture.' And 
all the company began to praise and infinitely esteem this great 
loveliness, saying, that the mother was worthy of the daughters, 
and the daughters of the mother. And these charms lasted, in 
great measure, till the day of her death."* 

" She was excellent company, gay in her spirits, loving all be- 
coming exercise, especially dancing, in which she was full of grace 
and majesty. She loved hunting, more especially with Francis the 
First in his small hunting parties ; and was the first inventor of the 
side-saddle, and practised horsemanship to the age of sixty years 
and more. Hunted with her husband ; and if he played at the 
Pall Mall she would play too, and drew the crossbow well."« 

The Queen was a lover of poetry and of the theatre, and an in- 
defatigable inventor of ballets, and those scenic entertainments ta 

* Brant6me, Femmes Illustres. 

* The Duchess of Valentinois was still more remarkable for the duration 
of her beauty. She was forty-seven when she made the conquest of a 
young and licentious Prince, under thirty years of age. Some of my 
readers may be inquisitive as to the means by which so much beauty was 
preserved. It was the practice for ladies to rise extremely early and spend 
many hours on horseback. She used to return to bed for an hour or two 
when her exercise was over. 
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whioh that age was bo much addicted. '^ When she called any one 
men ami,'* concludes Bnint6me; <^ it signified that she thought him 
a fool; or was in a rage, so that M. de Boistennier, when she called 
him so, used to say ' de gracey Madame^ let it be mon ennemiJ *' 

Catherine was insatiable in her thirst for power, yet little capable 
of exercising it, having neither comprehensive views nor constancy 
of object. A judicious French writer, contrasting her with our Queen 
Elizabeth, says, '^ The conceptions of Catherine, though plausible 
at first view, prove on examination little and confined ; and discover 
only le hd esprit, the jargon of intrigue, and the play (manht/e} of 
a weak and wicked woman. Elizabeth, on the contrary, saw widely 
and clearly, and could break her hobbeys (hoguets) at once, when- 
ever they interfered with her views— her's was the march of 
genius.'^ 

In her private relations Catherine was vain, domineering, and 
nnamiable ; a haughty, distant, and partial mother, devoting herself 
with passion to the interests of one child, and that the worst among 
her children THenry of Anjou), to the exclusion of the rest ; wh<Hn 
she educated m those habits of awe and of an abject deference and 
submission, which inevitably weaken and degrade the character. In 
her own habits she was vicious, and an encourager of vice in others. 

As for the poor boy King, thus invested at fifteen years of age 
with unbounded authority, his character, as it has come down to us, 
appears deficient in every quality that could render such a trust less 
hurtful or absurd. He appears to have been a poor, weak, peevish, 
sulky boy, and such affections as he had were entirely absorbed in 
his passion for the fascinating Mary Stuart. 

Grenuine portraits of all these characters are now in existence, and 
a few of the most remakable I have been enabled to have engraved 
from the Lenoir collection now in this country, and in the posses- 
sion of his Grace the Buke of Sutherland.^ 

> In this collection I looked in vain for a characteristic portrait either 
of Francis Duke of Guise, the Great Constable, or of Coligny. There 
is a- drawing of the three brothers Chatillon, dressed in clothes and short 
cloaks of what appears to be cloth of wool, without any of those ribbons, 
velvets, silks, or embroidery common to the dresses of that day; their coun- 
tenances are grave, not to say forbidding ; that of D'Andelot very long, 
thin, and serious to severity. The portraits of the three younger sons of 
Catherine are strikingly characteristic ; there is something spirited and open 
yet an expression that one cannot quite understand, in Sie countenance of 
Charles the Ninth ; Henry the Third, laeautiful in feature, has a meanness 
and wickedness, so to speak, that is very remarkable ; the Duke of Alen9on, 
spirited and handsome, justifies in some degree the partiality with which 
Queen Elizabeth beheld her young admirer. There are drawings of Henry 
the Second and his two sons, Henry the Third, and the Duke of Alen9on, on 
horseback. Henry the Second is a remarkably fine handsome man, his 
very large horse splendidly accoutred and with a plume of feathers upon his 
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Such were the ^tions which divided the Court of Fmnee. — The 
state in which the inferior nobility, the middle and lower orders 
existed, will merit a little attention also, in order to make the situa- 
tion of society in this moment of transition understood by the 
English reader. 

The grand feudal chivalry of France was at an end. Though 
numbers among the nobility were still powerful enough to enter 
into leagues and combine against their sovereign, yet those magnifi- 
cent independent chiefs, hauts fetidatatres de la couronne, who, 
single-handed^ and upon terms almost of equality, had entered into 
contests with their nominal Lord — ^namely, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
• Brittany, Normandy, &c. — ^were no more. 

The noblesse no longer numbered one single vassal competent 
alone to oppose the crown ; this danger, therefore, had vanished. 
The age of chivalry was beginning also to pass away, and that of 
courts and courtiers to succeed. The once wild, independent nobles, 
had begun to leave their lofty castles, their forests, and their tufted 
woods, and, attended by their demoiseUeay (that is to say their 
wives,) attired in the fantastical and expensive fashions of the day, 
to frequent those gay and magnificent scenes, which, during the last 
reigns, had been rendered so attractive. No Court was ever gayer 
than that of Francis the First, Henry the Second, or, in imitation 
of them, that maintained by Catherine of Medicis in spite of all 
her troubles. There were tournaments, tilting matches — ^at which 
the long lance was still used — and where the knights in their rich 
gilded armor, their surcoats of velvet, mounted on their caparisoned 
and plumed horses, rivalled the paladins of old, and with 

"Store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Bain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit and arms." 

Hunting matches, at which the fiUes de la reine, to the number 
of several hundred, followed the King attired in fanciful and pictu- 
resque dresses, and mounted upon their Jiaqunies. Dances, scenic 
representations, in which these gay and beautiful creatures bore the 

head. Henry the Third wears a crown of laurel like a Roman Emperor, 
and appears to be engaged in some triumphal procession : the way is strewed 
with flowers: he is handsome, but still preserves the mean unpleasant coun- 
tenance. The Duke of Alen9on upon a high curvetting horse, is a very spirited 
figure. 

The portrait of Catherine is at once a history and a lesson. The traces 
of the beauty described by Brantome are still to be seen ; but the scowl, 
the dark black cloud that hangs over the countenance, tells the tale of an 
evil life, disappointed hopes, and a conscience stained with blood. For the 
portraits of the three Colignys the work is indebted to the collection of the 
Earl Amherst at Knole. 
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most considerable part. Magnificent processions — ^an idea of which 
may be taken from the engraviDgs in Montfaucon — gambling for 
the men and coquetry for the women, divided and animated the 
time, tending more to snbdue the ancient spirit of independence 
than all the policy of Lewis the Eleventh could ever do. 

Add to this, that the introduction of fire-arms was about to 
change the whole system of warfare, which now by degrees, began 
to assume an entirely new character and aspect. A few years more, 
and the spirited gens d'armerie of France — those brave champions 
with their long lances and famous swords, which were so individu- 
ally famous as even to bear names — were to disappear. And those 
acts of personal prowess, which had nourished so brave and high- 
spirited a temper among men, were to become of no avail, before 
the arquebuse of the Swiss mercenary, the dreaded horse-pistols of 
the Reisters, or the thunder of the artillery. Mechanical force 
began to decide the fate of war, and chivalry yielded to strategy. 

But this change in the independent feelings of the highest 
class, had not, as yet, it will be found, extended to the less noble 
orders. The magistrature, the bourgeoisie, the merchants, the 
trades, preserved their freedom and importance in the state, while 
the whole superincumbent weight seems to have fallen upon the 
lowest class, the rural population, and what it is now the fashion in 
France to call the proletaires, and who were at that time character- 
ised by a writer as, " le peuple tdiUahle et corviahle d Ttiercu'* 

Since the fourteenth century the intermediate class between the 
nobles and the people had been regularly rising in importance, and 
among the magistrature, the confr^ries of advocates, and the pro- 
fessors of the canon and civil law, were found some few of the 
most enlightened of those who supported Reform 3* but who, de- 
sirous it should take rise rather from within than from without the 
church, demanded a general council. The majority, however, both 
in the magistrature and universities, with the spirit but too often 
observable in communities so constituted, obstinately clung to the 
long received corruptions, and resisted the spirit of improvement 
with all the pertinacity belonging to the system, and with all the 
ferocious barbarity proper to the criminal jurisprudence of the age. 

The organization of the great cities in France, which in those 
days were a form of society totally distinct from that of the country, is 
described by Capefigue so briefly and distinctly, that I think it better 
to make use of his own words here, than supply them by any of 
my own. 

The organization of the great cities in France, he tells us, was, 
in all important respects, formed upon the same model. "The 
communes, properly so called, had everywhere yielded to the sys- 

* Capefigue, Hist, de la Reforme. 
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tern of Mayors and Prevdis, arranged by the ordonnances of Louis 
the Eleventh. The right of election, however, had been preserved. 
The bonrgeoise had also their arms, their captains elected bj them- 
selves ', their police, their chains, their barricades, their treasure^ 
and their Maison commnne. The privileges of the walled towns 
were still more extensive. They had the right of closing their 
gates against all acrhersy piUardSj and arquebttsiers. And the King 
himself could not penetrate within the walls of most of these 
fenced cities with his troops or his standards flying, without the ex- 
press consent of the municipality. To this vast aggregation of 
municipal bodies must be added a multitude of private con/r4rie$j 
{brotherhoods,) with their own individual rights and privileges. 
The people were thus broken into a thousand little societies, pro- 
tected by their ancient charters, and having each their guards, their 
patron, and their banner. The masters of all these communities, 
proud of their colors, and of their ancient prerogatives, marched in 
the grand processions — ^appeared on Sundays, the days of their 
Monstre or review, in arms, with pistol and arquebusse, and elected 
their own Captains, Dixainiers and Cententers" Each trade had a 
magistrate of its own choosing; and were judged by their pn«i'- 
Tiommes. " What proud fellows were the carpenters, the spinners, 
the butchers in all their glory ! They were more powerful in their 
own towns than many gentlemen upon their manoirs ; more especi- 
ally when they perorated at the Halles, or on the Place de Gr^ve, 
where all the assembled confr^ries were accustomed to meet for their 
deliberations.^' 

M. Capefigue, who has so industriously examined ancient monu- 
ments and manuscripts, adds, in a note addressed to those interested 
in such matters, an invitation to examine the curious livre des ban- 
nihres in the archives of the prefecture of police at Paris.* 

The King sent his mandeToent d'elire to the sixteen QuartenierSj 
who were the principal magistrates ; these called to themselves the 
CinquantieTSj the Dixainiers, and eight of the most important of 
the bourgeois, who named the Echevins, The election was made by 
voice, and the scrutiny was carefully verified by the Quartenier 
present who was eligible himself to the place of Echeven, provided 
he was an inhabitant of Paris, That great city had four-and- 
twenty municipal councillors, of whom seven were chosen among 
the most considerable of the bourgeoisie ; seven from among the 
dealers, not mechanics; and ten from among the officers of the 
courts of justice, maltres de requites, and so on. This ordonnance 
of Henry the Second somewhat limited the rights of election which 

1 The mode of election of the municipal officers at Paris, as regulated by 
an edict of Henry the Second, may be taken as a type of the system pur- 
sued in the other large towns. 
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had before this been more popular, but which were restored to their 
full extent in the days of the League. 

The political influence of the town of Paris is, however, very ob- 
servable even in the days of Henry the Second. The King com- 
municated directly to the municipality the bulletins of his battles ; 
the garde bourgeoisie mounted guard at the gates and upon the 
ramparts ; the Town Council had absolute authority in matters of 
police ; the different ofl&cers were answerable for the behavior of the 
people in their quarter of the town ; the masters of the metiers, for 
all those who followed their banner. At Lyons, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, the same privileges existed, though, as we shall find, the 
officers bore somewhat different titles — ^such as Consuls, Capitu- 
laires, &c. 

At this period what was the real progress of the Reform ? Amid 
the population, as yet, no public assembly of the religious had been 
allowed ; nor, such was the unrestrained violence of the people, 
would have been possible : yet the opinions had secretly diffused 
themselves to such an extent, that it is calculated that one-seven- 
teenth part of the population of France, to say the least, had 
embraced them. At Paris, the people, commonly so called, were? 
Catholic to the highest degree of fanaticism ; but the Reform had 
made considerable progress among the more learned bodies. At 
Meaux and Orleans the new opinions had diffused themselves 
among the generality. The Duchy of Burgundy, in spite of the 
neighborhood of Switzerland and Germany, was, as yet, very little 
under their influence. In Lyons the old superstitions prevailed ; 
and Notre Dame de la Montague de Fourriere was still the object 
of the pious pilgrimages of the weavers of silk, and embroiderers 
of gold stuffs. But, ill the neighborhood, all the country which 
extended to the Rhone, with the fortified castles which crowned 
their steeps, swarmed with the Calvinists. In Provence the zeal 
of the population, their devotion in the worship of the Virgin and 
the Saints, and the numbers of their pious confriries rivalled those 
of Spain herself. In Languedoc again, the old traditions of the 
Albigenses still inclined the people to embrace heartily the Reform ; 
and, in Navarre, as we have said, it was openly professed. Proceed- 
ing northward, Brittany was still in its ancient faith, unmoved by 
what was going on around ] Anjou, and that part of the kingdom^ 
"infected with these novelties;'' Normandy divided into two 
parties in religion; and Picardy inclined to follow the example of 
Flanders. 

To resume ; the Duke of Guise and the members of the House 
of Lorraine, placed themselves at once at the head of. the high 
Catholic persecuting party, and entered into understandings with 
Spain; while the Princes of the blood, and the family of the 
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Colignys were, from persuasion, principle, a generons love of 
liberty, and abhorrence of this barbarous oppression, devoted to the 
Heform. We have no reason to suppose that they had at present 
any direct friendly communication with any of the foreign Protest- 
ant powers, but we shall soon find them driven by necessity to seek 
assistance from without, where and how they could. 



CHAPTER ni. 



1»EOOBBDINGS UPON THE DEATH OF HENRY THE SECOND. — ^TTStlRPA- 
TIONS OF THE LORRAINES. — GENERAL DISCONTENTS. 

Such was the aspect of things, when the sudden death of Henry 
the Second brought, as we have seen, all the jarring elements of 
which his court and kingdom consisted, into collision. 

The Reformed Churches were now secretly but firmly united by 
the system of their internal government, and the party, notwith- 
standing the resolute and unsparing principles of persecution which 
had been adopted, was rapidly becoming far too powerful to be 
longer restrained by any authority in which they did not themselves 
acquiesce. Under the intolerable severity with which they had 
been treated, they had for some time begun to cast their eyes 
around for relief; but, true to the principles of submission which 
their religion inculcated, they were most alixious it should be legiti- 
mately and peaceably obtained. The death of Henry the Second 
appeared to afford the means of securing both these objects. 

This expectation was founded upon that fundamental principle of 
the French monarchy, which permits the first prince of the blood 
to expect at all times to assist in, and influence the councils of the 
kingdom ; but more especially entitles him to administer, as head 
of the government, in all cases of minority or other incapacity of 
the crown. This right, violence or intrigue had often set aside, but 
the principle remained undisputed ; it was an acknowledged maxim ; 
and to it the Protestants looked for relief under their present 
miserable circumstances, — for Anthony of Navarre, and his brother, 
the Prince de Cond4, first princes of the blood, were attached to the 
Reform. 

On the death of Henry, it is said, Catherine hesitated some few 
days what course to pursue, and which of the contending factions 
to espouse ; but the popularity and power of the Guises, the influ- 
ence which, through Mary Stuart, they were sure to possess over 
the young King, and, more than all, the immediate sacrifice on 
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their part of her detested riTal^ the Daohess of Yalentinois, ([on 
whom, during the life of Henry, thej had lavished every mark of 
respect and affection,) united to a long concealed enmity which she 
had nourished against the Gonstahle, combined to decide her. She 
united herself, therefore, at once, and, to all outward appearance, 
cordially with their party, though it is certain she always felt a 
secret jealousy of their power, and even thus early, kept up an 
understanding with the Admiral and the chiefs of the opposite 
faction. 

The King of Navarre was, unfortunately, at this critical moment, 
at Pau ; but the Constable had immediately written to urge his 
return without delay to Court : he travelled, however, slowly, and 
had as yet only reached Yendome. The Constable himself was 
engaged in conducting the funeral obsequies of the late King. — 
This ceremony which belonged in right to his office, according to 
the customs then prevalent, occupied him thirty-five days, during 
which it was not considered decent to quit the body, or hold com- 
munication with any one : the field, therefore, remained open to 
the Lorraines and their allies, enabling them to make such impres- 
sions as they pleased upon the mind of the young King, to secure 
the charges they intended to occupy, and thus lay the necessary 
foundation for their future proceedings. 

In concert with the Queen-Mother, De TAubespine was sent to 
demand the late King's seal from the Constable. The Cardinal de 
Lorraine was then appointed superintendent of the finances ; the 
Duke of Guise had the war department confided to him ; and other 
officers were appointed j so that, while the Constable was shut up 
engaged in the duties of his office, and before the arrival of the 
King of Navarre, the whole frame of the government was arranged. 
The entire power of the crown was thus lodged in the hands of 
this ambitious family, who, according to Capefigue, had made it their 
principle to endeavor to recover in France that which they had lost 
in Anjou and Provence in anterior times. 

To such an arrangement it was not to be expected that the proud 
and tenacious Constable would tamely submit ; but the time of his 
absence had been well employed in alienating the mind of the young 
King from this ancient servant of his father. It was no very diffi- 
cult matter to excite the jealousy of Francis against one whom he 
was taught to regard as a harsh, self-willed, obstinate old man; who 
long accustomed to govern, and, regarding his sovereign as a mere 
child, would dispute his authority upon every occasion. 

When, therefore, the Constable — the funeral ceremonies being 
over — presented himself before his new master, he received a com- 
plete, though speciously-motived dismissal from Court ; and, con- 
cealing his chagrin in the beet manner he could^ found himself 
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obliged to retire to his house at Chantilly. Montmorenci thus set 
aside, the next object was to remove the Prince de Cond6, whose 
claims, talents, and undisguised enmity, made him, in spite of his 
poverty, extremely formidable. He was accordingly appointed 
ambassador to the Low Countries, on a mission to confirm the peace 
and new alliance with Spain, «n employment which carried him 
immediately into Flanders. But honorable as was the employment^ 
be set out insulted and offended by the miserable appointments 
offered for the embassy — one thousand gold crowns being all that 
-was allowed upon such an occasion to the second prince of the 
blood.* 

Under various pretences the Guises next contrived to dear the 
ground of all other persons likely to interfere with their preten- 
sions ; and when the deputies from the Parliament of Paris came, 
according to custom, to congratulate the Bang upon his accession, 
asking to whom it was his good pleasure they should in future 
address themselves, in order to receive his commands ; his Majesty 
answered, that, with the approbation of his mother, he had given 
the entire charge of his government to his uncles the Duke de 
Guise and the Cardinal de Lorraine, under the general superintend- 
ence of the Queen-Mother.* 

The Guises had indeed strengthened themselves by forming an 
administration composed of the most able^ influential, or popular 
men that could be attached to their party. 

To conciliate public opinion, Francis Olivier, a man of high repu- 
tation, but, till now, in general esteem for his tolerant notions in 
regard to religion, was fatally persuaded to accept the seals under 
men of religious and political principles so widely differing from 
his own ; while, on the other hand, as an earnest of the spirit in 
which it was intended to proceed, the Cardinal de Toumon took his 
seat at the council table. The Mar^chal de St. Andr4, a nobleman 
of a brave spirit and aspiring mind, but lost in prodigality and 
debauchery, to shelter himself from his creditors — many of whom 
had confided to him large sums — ^was also persuaded to join their 
party f and he offered his daughter and the reversion of his im- 
mense possessions, acquired by confiscations and crimes, to the eldest 
son of the Duke of Guise. Thus it appeared evident from the first, 
that the Lorraines had determined to exclude the Princes of the 
blood, and every member of the opposite faction, from the slightest 
participation in the government. 

No wise man could regard with indifference, irresponsible power 
lodged in such hands; no spirited man could rest satisfied under so 
insolent an assumption of superiority ; no ambitious one submit to 

« M^zeray, Hist, de France. * Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 

" Mem. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur. 
VOL. I. — 8. 
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80 complete an exclusion from affairs. The apprehensions of Coligny; 
the animosity of Cond^; the jealousies of Montmorenci and Navarre^ 
were at once excited.^ 

The discontented nobles appear to have lost no time in consulting 
upon the measures in the present dilemma to be pursued. Their 
first step was to hold a conference at Y endome ; a town belonging 
to the King of Navarre, which Anthony, who had left Beam too 
tardily for his interests, was passing through upon his way to Court 
There he was met by Cond^, the Admiral and the Cardinal de Cha- 
tillon, the Comte de la Eochefoucault, the YidS^me de Chartres, the 
Prince de Poroian, and D'Ardouin, secretary to the Constable, who 
attended on the part of his master. Most anxious deliberations 
were now held, as to the best means of opposing a power which 
threatened to annihilate the rights and privileges of the Princes of 
the blood, and of all who were attached to their interests. Every 
one was agreed as to the importance of the crisis and the necessity 
for immediate exertion; but they differed as to the means to be 
adopted. 

Cond^, D'Andelot, and the Yid^me de Chartres, were for an im« 
mediate recourse to arms, to force " these foreigners" from the vici- 
nity of the throne ; but Navarre, Coligny, and D' Ardouin, opposed 
Buch proceedings warmly. Coligny remarked that the King, young 
as he was, having attained his legal majority, the right to name his 
own ministers was unquestionably vested in him. Positive claim, 
therefore, oh the part of the Princes of the blood to a regency there 
was none ; but he held out a hope that by the exercise of the secret 
influence which he and many of his party held over the Queen- 
Mother, and by the demonstration of a formidable union among 
themselves, the Guises might at least be induced to use their power 
with moderation ; and perhaps peaceably to surrender to the Princes 
of the blood and their immediate adherents, some portion of that 
authority, which, undivided in their hands, occasioned such just 
apprehensions. 

It was finally resolved that the King of Navarre should proceed 
upon his journey to the Court ; and there, in his capacity of first 
Prince of the blood, endeavor to force upon the comprehension of 
the King the views and resolutions of himself and his friends : 
striving, by a prudent and yet energetic representation, to obtain 
for himself a proper share of influence in the government ; and for 
the Prince de Cond6 and his party such offices and dignities as their 
rank and consequence entitled them to expect. It was also agreed 
that he should urgently demand the immediate assembly of the 
States-General of the kingdom ; that, being regarded by all as the 

» De Thou. 
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t>nly effectual remedy for the disorders and divisions rapidly spread- 
ing around.* 

Unfortunately, Anthony of Navarre was entirely wanting in the 
decision and firmness of character necessary for the conduct of such 
a negotiation. ^^ He set out upon his journey/' Davila tells us, 
'^ his mind already shaken and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
affairs confided to him ; and the reception he met with at Court 
completed his discomfiture.^' 

The Guises well knew how to deal with a character of his stamp ; 
and he was received, upon his arrival at Si. Grermains, with a series 
of petty affronts eminently calculated to depress a vain and uncer- 
tain man. 

" Being come near to the Court, he sent his fourriers to prepare 
his apartments, who were not a little displeased to find no quarters 
allotted to their master such as became his rank — and still less for 
his suite. But as those Guises felt sure that he would resent 
nothing properly, they cared little enough for his ofl&cers, aind les 
renvo^rent avec paroles hautaines — the Duke de Guise saying, 
that it should cost him his own life, and that of ten thousand men 
besides, before he would surrender the apartments which the King 
had allotted him (lui avail hailU) near his person. Et ainM ne 
cratgnaient ceux de Guise de /aire connaitre leur autoriti avec 
mepris du Navarroisy 

^^The kings of France, in their greatness, have this custom, that, 
wishing to favor any prince or great lord, they, knowing the hour 
they are expected, go courteously to meet them, under pretence of 
hunting that way — and so chance upon them by accident, as it 
were — cc qui est estinU pour Vun des plus grands honneurs etfa- 
veurs. For, before all the Court, the King returns with them 
engaged in loving conversation. But nothing of all this was done 
for the King of Navarre. The Duke of Guise took care to lead 
the hunt in quite a contrary direction ; and so the King of Navarre 
arrived at the ch§>teau, sans que nul lui fdt au devant de tous les 
amrtisans. And he found his lodging so little prepared, that all 
his trunks and boxes were scattered about the courtyard. Having 
dismounted, he went straight to the Queen-Mother, with whom was 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, who moved not one step to meet him or 
greet him ; and when he had made his devoirs to the Qiieen, he 
looked at him in the most haughty fashion : at which people were 
astonished — d*autant plus quails n*attendoient rien moins que ce 
prince ne v&iMt s'ahhaisser, mime au temps qu'il devoit au moitui 
commander d tous,''* 

The young King, whose mind had been poisoned by a thousand 
jealousies, steadily refused to grant Navarre an audience, unless 

* Davila Guerre Civile di Francia. * Mem. de Vieilleville. 
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in the presence of his unoles. All his demands were peremptorily 
rejected; and he was not even invited to take that place at (he 
hoard of the Council of government; which had never yet been 
denied to one of his pretensions. 

Bar from resenting these affronts with the spirit which the occft- 
sion demanded; Navarre met them with a meanness which disgusted 
his friends and encouraged his adversaries He endeavored to 
conciliate the haughty Lorraines by the most obseqxdous advances ; 
and; when Francis, at one of their interviews; maintained that he 
had a right to nominate his own ministers; and declared his perfect 
satisfaction with the proceedings of those he had appointed, 
Navarre was contemptible enough to express his approbation. 
"People were astoni^ed;'' continues La PlanchC; "to see this 
prince demean himself so greatly when he ought to have dictated 
to all ; and many gentlemen among his followers were so greatly 
displeased; cuidans gue cefutfaute de coeur, that they for the most 
part quitted him and returned to Paris,"* whither Navarre, finding 
his situation becoming more and more intolerable^ soon after fol- 
lowed them. 

At Paris he was joined by Cond^, and; under the influence of 
his spirited brother; he made some efforts to strengthen himself by 
forming a party in the Parliament, and ingratiating himself with 
the people ; apparently with some success — for we find him; upon 
occasion of the King's coronation at Rheims — ^when he felt sup- 
ported by the presence of the principal nobility of his party; — not 
only establishing his claim to a seat in the Council; but loudly 
demanding the States-Oeneral. 

New measures were therefore necessary to drive him from the 
field. Accordingly; a letter was read to the board in his presence, 
purporting to be from Philip of Spain, (who thus early was allowed 
to begin his ill-omened interference in French affairs,) wherein that 
monarch, grounding the pretext upon those disputes which had 
long subsisted between Spain and Navarre with respect to the terri- 
tory south of the Pyrenees, insisted upon the total exclusion of 
Anthony from any share whatsoever in the French government. 
And he threatened, in case Navarre persisted in his demand, to 
occupy Beam and his remaining territories with a Spanish army, 
and attach them at once to his own dominions. These menaces, 
concerted no doubt between the two governments; produced their 
full effect upon this timid and selfish spirit. Unconditional sub- 
mission was the only course which presented itself to his terrified 
imagination; and he adopted at once the hypocritical advice of the 
Queen-Mother. She, affecting to lament the perils to which he 
was exposed, " through the youthful impatience of others|,'' ooun- 

■ Begnier de la Planche. 
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'selled him to accept the honorable office now offered to him — ^that 
of conducting the Princess Isabella to her new kingdom of Spain. 
She told him he would thus probably obtain, a personal interview 
with Philip, which might lead to the security, not only of his pre- 
sent possessions, but to the recovery of that portion of his dominions 
beyond the Pyrenees^ the loss of which lay so near the hearts both 
of himself and his Queen. 

Navarre eagerly swallowed the bait, and, deaf, to the representa- 
tions, and indifferent to the indignation of his friends, set forward 
to conduct the gentle and lovely Princess to the country of that 
gloomy tyrant to whom she was consigned. 

There was, however, not the least intention on the part of the 
French Court to advance his interests. Philip had not the slightest 
idea of granting a personal interview. The Duke of Alva received 
the Queen at Eoncesvalles, and gave Navarre clearly to understand, 
that his only chance of success in his demands upon Spain rested 
upon his total relinquishment of any share in the present govern- 
ment of France. Navarre, absorbed in his personal concerns, now 
abandoned every other consideration, and, returning quietly to 
Beam, resolved to interfere no further in what was going on : but 
sacrificed, without remorse, to his private views all those great 
public interests he was bound, alike by prudence and honor, to 
maintain. 

Thus the first chance of a peaceable arrangement of affairs was 
at an end. 

The evil effects of the selfish secession of Navarre were but too 
speedily manifested by the increased audacity and violence of the 
administration. The Cardinal, no longer under any restraint, gave 
a loose rein to his insolent and cruel temper ; and the adverse party 
soon found that they were to look not only for a system of comflete 
exclusion, but of unsparing oppression ; not only every occasion for 
advancement was to be denied, but they must soon expect to be 
stripped of those possessions and dignities which they had already 
acquired. 

The charge of Grand Master, (anciently Maire du Palais,) much 
coveted on account of the facilities which it afforded for approach- 
ing the person of the King — was wrested by the Duke of Guise 
from Montmorenci : while the Prince de Conde was disappointed in 
his expectation of succeeding Coligny in the government of Picardy, 
—which government the Admiral had resigned, with the under- 
standing that it should be bestowed upon his friend, his poverty 
rendering some lucrative employment almost necessary to his 
existence. 

It will easily be imagined how these, and proceedings of the like 
nature, served to exasperate the rising quarrel. The Guises, mean- 

• 8* .. 
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while, with inexplicable impradenoe, furnishiDg the poweifbl and 
deeply offended chiefs with friends and supporters in eyery province 
of the kingdom. Disorder in the finances seems to be the invariable 
forerunner of approaching ruin, both in states and private families; 
not only from the weakness and embarrassment which is its iny^- 
riable attendant, but from the habit of vicious laxity which it sup- 
poses. Such causes of embarrassment were not wanting here. The 
senseless profusion of Henry the Second had reduced his finanoes 
to the most deplorable condition ; and at his death, the royal coffers 
were not only empty, but the government found itself burdened 
with a debt of 48,000,000 livres-— a sum enormous for the time.^ 

The Cardinal of Lorraine was no sooner invested with his new 
office, than he found himself beset with clamorous demands, which 
it was impossible to satisfy. '< The Yenitians claimed an excessive 
sum; the Swiss troops clamored for their arrears of pay; the 
bankers called in their advances."' 

Multitudes belonging to that large and ill-paid army, which was 
disbanded in consequence of the peace, and now turned loose upon 
the country, daily besieged the Court with claims for arrears or 
recompenses, difficult to answer, and dangerous to resist. <' What 
could the King and his councUlors do," asks Brantdme, ^^ under 
such circumstances 7 " 

The expedient the Cardinal adopted was strange and daring, and 
gives a frightful specimen of the irregular proceedings of a time, 
when such a measure could have been ventured upon; and, as 
Gamier remarks,^ if the fact did not rest upon undoubted authority, 
it would be impossible to credit it. He ordered several gibbets to 
be erected close to the Castle of St. Germains, and caused it to be 
proclaimed three times by sound of trumpet, << That all captains, 
soldiers, men of war, or others, who were there to demand their 
money, should quit the place without delay, on pain of being 
hanged without form of process, upon one or other of these 
erections." 

The exasperation excited by this proclamation among these fierce 
band of veterans was excessive, and not to be allayed by all the 
courtesy and kindness with which the Duke of Guise endeavored 
to temper its effect. They dispersed, it is true ; " but," as says 
D' Aubign^, " cherchant d etre mis en besogne ; "* and Brantdme, in 
his way, tells us, ''This fine proclamation, and the discontent 
thence arising, with the pretext of religion, mainly contributed to 
help forward the conspiracy of Amboise." 

What Brantdme, looking upon it with the eye of a soldier, calls 
the pretext of religion, was a deep-rooted determination, upon the 
part of the Eeformed, to resist insupportable oppression. The 

1 M^zeray, De Thou. * Brantome, Hommes Illast. 

3 Qarnier, Hist, de France. ^ D*Aubign6 Hist. UniTerselle. 
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desperate sitnation in which they fonnd themselyes placed on the 
\eath of Henrj^ has been briefly described. The last edict upon 
tfbe subject of religion had been issued shortly before that event/ 
from EcoueU; being little other than a republication of the edict 
bearing date 1551, and which it seemed intended to revive. This 
edict of Ecouen '^was published and verified by all the parlia* 
ments/' says Carloix, ^^ and by it the judges were constrained to 
condemn all the Lutherans to death, without limitation or modifi- 
cation whatsoever— feeing exprenly forbidden to diminish the pains 
of itjbs they had lately been in the habit of doing.'^ The death 
of the late King had offered some faint hope of a relaxation of 
these dreadful provisions^ but that hope proved worse than ground- 
less. An understanding which would in the opposite party have 
been stigmatised, and justly stigmatised, as the worst of treasons, 
had already taken place between the Lorraines and Philip of Spain. 
In this most unholy contract it had been stipulated, that Philip 
should support the ascendency of their house in France, provided 
the power so acquired was exerted in aid of his almost insane 
determination to root out heresy from the face of the earth ; and 
those dreadful maxims of government adopted which he was car- 
rying out with such dire effect in his own dominions. Extermi^- 
nation, in fact, formed the basis of the policy adopted with respect 
to the Beformed, who, far from experiencing that relief which they 
had fondly expected, only beheld the most appalling *dangers sur- 
rounding them on every side.' 

Sept. 4th. A declaration was published forbidding private assem- 
blies for the purposes of religion, "o» pain of d^ath;"* and 
ordering all houses and conventicles where such were held, to be 
razed from the ground. The letters-patent which accompanied this 
declaration, carried, ^^ That all persons having knowledge of such 
illicit assemblies, who should fail to reveal therHf should be subjected 
to similar pains and penalties with those who attended them. ^And 
whosoever shall first make revelation of such things shall be par- 
doned, and receive payment of one hundred crowns; and such 
informer be carefully protected from all injuries, oppressions, and 
molestations, which may from thence to him ensue.'' ' 

This declaration was followed upon the 14th of November by an 
edict to the same effect, which was -registered in the Parliament of 
Paris, and which was more especially intended to prevent any 
possible remission of the penalties. ^' Whoever shall be present at 
a private assembly,'' such are the terms, '^ shall be put to death 
without hope of modification of punishment."^ 

To those who considered religion with the deep earnestness which 

> Mem. de CasUenau, additions of Le Laboureur. * Ibid. < Ibid. 
« Ibid. 41, 188. • Ibid. 
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then characterised the Calvinists of France, and who looked npoh 
the ohligation of its exercise with the seriousness of men whose 
best hopes in a future world rested upon their fulfilment of such 
obligation — the dismay occasioned by this inquisition into their 
religious privacy may be conceived. 

By this cruel edict the greatest secrecy, the most sedulous desire 
to avoid any breach of the public peace, or scandal to the public 
eye, were rendered of no avail. To abandon the exercise of their 
religion was, according to their principles, to forsake the most vital 
of duties and obligations; and the only alternative now presented 
to them was death, and in its most fearful form. ^' These edicts 
were published throughout the kingdom,'' says Garloix, " and the 
magistrates made great inquisitions and pursuits against the Pro- 
testants, more especially in the city of Paris, to give example and 
a rule, as it were, to the other cities in the kingdom. Moreover, 
the judges ordered punishments at their own discretion, and often 
exceeded against the Protestants what was allowed by the edicts, 
according as zeal for religion, or private passion dictated.'' 

New chambers were erected in each Parliament for the purpose 
of carrying these atrocious laws into execution. " They were called 
chambres ardentes/'^ says M4zeray, " because they burned without 
mercy every one they convicted ;" no other proof being necessary 
but that of having been present at a secret nocturnal assembly. 
'^ The President Menard, and the Inquisitor Demochares labored 
with the most persevering violence in Paris, seeking out in obscure 
garrets and cellars their victims, on the information of their spies."* 

To justify these violences in the eyes of the public, those inven- 
tions were made use of, which, from the earliest days of Christianity, 
have served to calumniate religious meetings, the secrecy of which 
has been rendered necessary by unjust persecution. The Calvinists 
were accused of sacrificing little children ; of substituting swine's 
flesh for that of the Paschal Lamb, (a singular accusation against a 
Christian assembly,) and other equally incredible and most abomi- 
nable practices. Two wretched creatures, goldsmiths by trade, were 
brought before the Council of Government and deposed to having 
been present at the house of a certain advocate, named Trouilhard, 
when every sort of licentious enormity was practised. They were 
interrupted by the Chancellor Olivier, who easily detected the 
falsehood of such calumnies, and perceived that the witnesses had 
been instructed by a certain Curi, Nevertheless, these falsehoods 
were adopted without hesitation by the government, and used as an 
excuse for fresh cruelties. In a letter addressed by the King to the 

* Mez. Hist, de Fr. 
^ 8 Mem. de Gastlenau, additions of Le Laboureur. From the most noto- 
rious of these Mouchi, the spies were called Moiichards, modern Mooches. 
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Parliament, it is said, ^^L'on ne saurait asaez tnventer de peine£* — 
Pains cannot be invented severe enough to punish these sectaries.^ 

The most private recesses of families were not secure ) houses 
were broken open upon the slightest suspicion ; and whole house- 
holds dragged through the streets of Paris to prison, and from 
prison to the flames, '^ et d aticuns on coupait la langue, de peur 
qu'en maurantf ils ne donassent au peuple impression de leur 
doctrine/^ says Oarloiz; who, it ought to be remembered, was a 
Catholic* 

> Tronilhard and his family were cast into prison, where in spite of the 
discoTerj of their innocence, they continued to languish seyeral years. 

^ Of the barbarity of these executions it is impossible to give an idea, un- 
less, like Beza in his Histoire des Eglises, I were to relate in detail the 
series of these horrible executions. The balangoire was commonly, used, the 
stake not being barbarous enough ; slow fires, mutilations ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, of the scTerity of which an idea may be formed by looking 
into Dumas' Crimes C^l^bres. Men are tortured till they can no longer 
stand at the stake where they are to expire, and their tongues cut out lest 
their piety should awaken the pity of the bystanders. I feel in spite of my 
earnest desire to represent this quarrel in its true light, that I have alto- 
gether failed in doing justice, either to the heroic patience with which the 
reformed still continued — in compliance with the principles of the Gospel, 
to abstain from the slightest breach of the peace in self-defence— or the 
dreadful habits of cruelty which, at that time, perraded a jpeo^le— -educated 
by the Catholic Church — ^from the highest to the lowest. "En cette man- 
ifere," says Beza, speaking of Paris for instance, "le peuple de Paris com- 
post pour la plupart d'une multitude ignorante, ramass^e de toutes nations; 
gouyem^e Ikl'appetit de ceux qui laremuent, fut mis en une rage extreme, ne 
cherchant que les occasions d'executer ce qui leur ayait ii6 mis aux oreilles 
pour les echauffer & toute cruaut^." .... He mentions an instance of a 
man who, quarrelling with another man, called him Lutheran, upon which 
the people fell furiously upon him, and pursued him to a church, where he 
took refuge. A gentleman passing by, named St. Martin, shocked at this 
cruelty, entered the church and began to remonstrate ; when a priest called 
out he deseryed the same fate as he dared to defend a Lutheran, upon which 
the people fell upon Atm, and upon his brother who interfered in his defence. 
The priest turning them out of the church into the midst of the infuriated 
concourse : the one coyered with wounds, escaped to a neighboring house ; 
but the other was massacred. ** C'^tait un pauyre prieur nullement in- 

struit en la religion montrait toute signe & ce peuple qu'il ^toit de 

r^glise Romaine mais 11 n'y ayait aucun raison en cette b^te forieuse et en- 
rag^e . . . il n'y ayait si petit qui ne lui bailla son coup : et mettalent m^me 
leuTS mains dedans les plaies, puis les essuyaient, se glorifiant de les ayoir 
teintes du sang d'un Lutherien .... Si quelqu'un plus pitoyable ayan9ait 
quelqnes mots de compassion il etoit incontinent accoutre de toutes fa9onB 
. . . bref c'^tait un chose horrible de yoir. A Saint Eustache un de nos 
moines sumomm^ T&me de feu Picard, ne pr^chait autre chose que sang et 
meurtre, et animaient les Parisiens k tuer, faisant de belles promesses a 
ceux qui s'y employaient .... etant adyenu & un pauyre ecolier (yenu U 
bien deyotement pour ouir le sermon, de se rire d'un sien compagnon^ — une 
yieille bigotte s'ecrie que c'^tait un Lutherien — le peuple se jette aessous 
. . . et le massacrent. La chose demeura inpunie." — ^Beza, Hist, des Eglisei. 
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The very children, so violent was the persecution, were accus- 
tomed to discourse of martyrdom as of a familiar thing; and to 
arm their young minds reciprocally to meet the approaching trial.* 

" These judges and robbers in one/' says Regnier de la Planche," 
speaking of the persecutors, " extended their pursuits into every 
quarter of the town. If those suspected left their houses, such good 
account was given of their property by the officers of justice, that it 
was who should boast of the greatest plunder — qui se vanteroU 
d^avoir le meux hutini, Paris was traversed by troops of armed men 
on foot or horseback, dragging men, women, and children of all 
conditions, to prison; the streets were so filled with carts laden 
with furniture— :/arcie« de meubles — that it was difficult to pass; the 
corners and alleys being choked with this booty exposed to sale. 
The houses were forsaken as at the sack of a town; poor men 
became rich, and rich men poor. But the most deplorable sight 
was to behold numbers of very young children abandoned upon 
the stones, crying for hunger with incredible lamentations, and 
perishing for want of a morsel of bread ; no one daring to assist 
or shelter them for fear of falling into the same danger, ainsi on en 
fauait moins de compie que des chiens, tant cette doctrine itoit odieux 
aux Parisiens/' 

" Cette sauonfat horrible de souffrances,^' says D' Aubign^, " never- 
theless, the more they were punished, the more they multiplied; 
and were so obstinate in their religion, that the greater their deter- 
mination to make them die for it, the more was their resolution to 
persevere.'* 

The execution of Anne du Bourg, the treacherous circumstances 
of whose arrest have been related in the first chapter, occasioned, 
perhaps, a greater sensation than all this multitude of inferior sacri- 
fices. A sacredness attached to his character as member of the 
highest court of justice, the violation of which excited universal 
dismay. He was executed about Christmas, first strangled and his 

^ See the life of D'Aubign^, where he mentions his own feelings when a 
child. 

^ Regnier de la Planche. 

* Various were the methods employed to raise a spirit of fanaticism among 
the lower order in Paris. A custom still common in Catholic countries 
then had its rise: "Images were placed in the comers of the streets, 
crowned with flowers and with tapers burning before .them; round these 
*the people assembled, singing their litanies, and if any refused to worship 
they were beaten, dragged in the dirt, and sometimes carried to prison." 
— M^zeray, D'Aubigne. 

De Thou tells us of one Vistome, with his wife and aged father, and little 
children, being led to prison ; it was in Lent, and a capon and some meat 
which had been found in the larder were carried before them, to impress 
the people with the idea that indulgence in gluttony was a leading motiye 
with the followers of Reform. 
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body burned ; after a trial in which he displayed the utmost con- 
stancy, refusing to shelter himself by legal prevarications from the 
consequences of that simple declaration of his opinions which he had 
deemed it right to make.=^ " He is entitled," says a French author, 
" to rank as the most lamented among the innumerable victims of 
that system of intolerance adopted by the legislation of the age/' 

As if to increase the general desperation, the Assembly of the 
States-General, to which all looked as to the only chance for relief, 
against the tyranny of the Lorraines, was imperiously denied. 
Even to propose it being declared high treason, as implying an 
attempt to infringe upon the legitimate authority of the King. 

The universal ferment thus excited manifested itself first through 
the press ; which had already become a most efficient engine in the 
disputes of the times. " France teemed," says D'Aubign^, " with 
libels and apologies, all printed without privilege; some treating of 
the ancient institutions of the kingdom ; some of successions; of the 
administration of Kings minor, of regencies, &c. In these, various 
reraedies were proposed. On th^^one hand, the Assembly of the 
States-General, to which assembly the guardianship of the King, 
by the old customs- of the kingdom, of right belonged, was advo- 
cated. On the other, nothing less was spoken of than the execution 
of the Princes who favored the Reform — while some again openly 
attacked the Lorraines, exclaiming against their tyranny, and de- 

' The following verson of the 40th Psalm was attributed to De Bourg at 
the time, and, whether exactly genuine or not, may serve as an example of 
the opinions for which he suflfered. 

Chanson spirituelle d'Anne du Bourg, conseiller du roi en parlement, 
^tant ^s lieux pour soutenir la parole de Dieu, et pour laquelle il souffrit 
constamment la mort k Paris, Sur le chant du Psaume 40. 

Gens insens^s, oti avez vous les coeurs 
De faire guerre k Jesus Christ ? 
Pour soutenir cet ante-Christ 
Jusques a quand serez pers^cuteurs ? 
Traitres abominables, 
Le service des diables 
Vous allez soutenant ; 
Et de Dieu les ddits 
Par vous sont interdits 
A tout homme vivant. 
N'empechez plus la predication 
De la parole et vive voix 
De notre Dieu le Boi des rois, 
Ou autremcnt sa malediction 
Sur vous verre zestendre 
Et vous fera d^scendre 
Aux enfers ten^breux. 
Sismondi. -Capefigue. 
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nouncing the domlDation of foreigners and of a woman. The king- 
dom resounded with apologies, invectives, replies, and rejoinders."* 

In the ^' Memoirs de Cond6,'' numbers of the original pamphlets 
are preserved. The principal question agitated was, whether so 
young a monarch possessed the right of excluding from his councils 
the Princes of the blood, ^< his legal regents and guardians^ in favor 
of foreigners." 

But speculations more general and daring may be found among 
them, marking the excursive and questioning spirit of the age. A 
book entitled *^ Defenses canire les TyranSy* is mentioned by D^Au- 
bign^ as greatly contributing to reconcile men's minds to the Con- 
spiracy of Amboise. It treated on the limits of obedience to Eangs; 
on the causes which justify the assumption of arms ; and on the 
cases in which the assistance of foreign Princes may be legitimately 
demanded. It was written by Hubert Languet. 

The Lorraines were not slow in endeavoring to repress these 
general manifestations of a hostile spirit ; and with such severity, 
that even Davila, with all his prejudices; confesses that the Pro- 
testants were absolutely forced upon measures of self-defence. 
^' Esaere ddlo disperazione condotti a desiderioy anzi a necessitd, U 
iaporsi a gwilunqae faturo perigliOf'per liberarsi deUa durezza deUa 
condiztane presented' 

The churches had, however, by this time become very numerous. 
They were organized upon a system which rendered them, scattered 
though they were throughout the nation, capable of a union which 
might render them seriously formidable, if once their scruples upon 
the subject of resistance were overcome. 

Paris, Orleans, Chartres, Senlis, Poictiers, Meaux, Angers, Rouen, 
Blois, &c. The large towns on the other side the Loire and Garonne, 
as Toulouse, Rhodez, Marseilles, Frejus, Sisteron, Nismes, &c. So 
that even in the single county of Provence alone^ Beza enumerates 
sixty churches. 

And says he, "the year 1559, which ended the life of King 
Henry II., found no abatement of the persecutions so long ago 
beguU) and so long persisted in : that shameful and most injurious 
peace having been made between the two kings, with the deliberate 
determination of exterminating all the Reformed churches, princi- 
pally at the instigation of the two cardinals ; De Granvelle on the 
part of Spain, who managed all the affairs of the Low Countries, 
and the Cardinal de Lorraine on that of France. But God had 
otherwise disposed it, being certain that nothing has served more 
effectually to advance the cause of the churches, than the turbulent 
and impetuous spirit which actuated these two cardinals.^ 

' Memoires de Cond^, W Aubign6 Hist. Un. 
' Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 
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" For, whatever diffioulties presented themselves to the unhappy 

faithful, they never lost courage ; but at this very time, (that is to 
say the 26th of May, 1559,) by the singular grace of God, deputies 
from all the churches assembled at Paris, and agreed, with one 
accord, upon a Confession of Faith; and upon a system of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, arranged as nearly accordiDg to the institution of the 
Apostles, as the state of the times would bear/' 

Of this Confession of Faith, coDsisting of forty articles, thirty- 
three relate to religious doctrine, a subject upon which it is not my 
intention to touch ; the two last articles I shall here insert, it being 
necessary to show how little the Beformed merited the stigma 
endeavored to be cast upon them by their adversaries, as insubordi- 
nate members of society and disturbers of the public peace, 

^<Art. 39. — Nous croyons que Dieu veut que le monde soit 
gouvem^ par lois et polices, afin qu'il y ait quelques brides pour 
r^primer les app^tits desordonn^s du monde, et ainsi qu'il a etabli 

les royaumes, r^publiques, et toutes sortes de principaut^ et 

tout ce qui appartient k T^tat de justice : et en veut 6tre reconnu 
I'auteur. A cette cause, il a mis la glaive en la main des magistrats 

pour reprimer les p§ch6s commis II faut done h, cause de 

Lui que non seulement on endure que les sup^rieurs dominent, mais 
aussi qu'on les honore et prise en toute r^v^rence, les tenants pour 
ses lieutenants et officiers, qu'il a commis pour exercer une charge 
legitime et sainte. 

" Art. 40. — ^Nous tenons done qu'il faut ob^ir k leurs lois et 
statuts, payer tributs, impdts, et autres devoirs, et porter le joug de 
subjection d'une bonne et franche volenti encore qu'ils fussent 
infid^les, moyennant que I'empire de Dieu demeure en son entier. 
Par ainsi nous d^testons ceux qui voudraient rejeter les superiorit^s, 
mettre communaut^ en confusion de biens, et renverser I'ordre de 
justice. Matthew xvii. 24. Acts of the Apostles vi. 17, 18, 19." 

Such were the principles of non-resistance circulated among the 
churches by articles intended for their own private use alone ; but 
which now at last began to give way before the violence of a 
government exercised by men, the legitimacy of whose authority 
was by most questioned, and by a very large party absolutely 
denied. 

All other and less questionable means of relief being utterly des- 
paired of, the Protestants were driven, in self-defence, to that last 
fatal resource of the oppressed, secret conspiracy. 

The very name of conspiracy implies something so equivocal, so 
hostile to the genuine feelings of uprightness and truth, that we 
can scarcely avoid regarding it with aversion and suspicion. But all . 
must confess that if any circumstances can be allowed to render it 
justifiable, they were all united here ; and for this error, if error it 

VOL. I. — 9. 
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were, and other errors of the hapless Protestants, let their Catholic 
persecutors be answerable nnder that just sentence of Manzoni : — 
'^ That the oppressor is not only to be held accountable for the 
misery he inflicts ; but for all the effects of that violence of resist- 
ance which he most often excites in the victims of his oppression/' 
The wide spreading and formidable conspiracy which ensued is 
well known in French history as the conspiracy of Amboise. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSPIRACr OF AMBOISE. 



Beza thus commences his relation of the Conspiracy of Amboise : 
— ^^ These ways of proceeding 89 openly tyrannical, the menaces 
employed against the greatest men in the kingdom, the estrange- 
ment of all the great lords and princes of the country from the 
court and government, the contempt in which the States-General of 
the kingdom were held, the corruption of the powerful administra- 
tors of justice entirely at the devotion of the new governors, their 
administration of the finances and of all lucrative employments 
bestowed only upon their own creatures— in short, their violent and 
illegal government excited extraordinary hatred against them, and 
many great lords now be^an to rouse themselves as from slumber, 
and to rally in defence of the ancient and legitimate government of 
the kingdom. — ^The question being proposed to the most celebrated 
jurisconsults of Germany and France, as also to the most learned 
theologians, it was found, that they might legitimately oppose the 
usurped authority of the Guises, and take arms, if need were, to 
resist violence, provided that the Princes of the blood, in this case 
to be considered as " bom magistrates,'^ (nis Ugitimes magutrates)^ 
or one or two of them, would undertake the matter ; or better yet, 
at the petition of the States of France, or a wholesome portion of 
them. For to advertise the king of this, or his council, would be 
. to apprise the very adversaries themselves, because that the King, 
to say nothing of his minority, was absolutely subject to them ; so 
that there was no means of reaching them (J^eur faire procds) by 
the ordinary way ; and as for the Queen-Mother, she seemed to 
serve only to color their enterprises. It was, therefore, necessaiy 
to seize upon their persons at any hazard, and then to assemble the 
States-General, to which they should render an account of their 
administration. This far being settled by common consent, three 
kinds of persons presented themselves as ready to engage in the 
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afiair. The first, moved bj a righteous zeal to serve Otoi, their 
prince, or their country ; others, incited by ambition and greedy of 
change 5 others, urged by the thirst for vengeance upon injuries 
received on the part of the Guises, either in their own persons, or 
in those of their relations and friends — so that we need not marvel 
that there was confusion in the conduct, and a tragical termination 
to the enterprise."* 

The object of this conspiracy was, therefore, to seize upon the 
person of the King, separate him from his iniquitous ministers, and 
place him in the hands qf those whom the ancient customs of the 
realm and public opinion called to the administration. The names 
of the first originators and instigators of this scheme remain to this 
day uncertain; the Chatillons, Montmprenci, the Prince de Conde, 
the King of Navarre, the Queen-Mother herself, have all been 
named by different authors, and all have supported their assertions 
by plausible evidence. It is certain that D'Andelot, and the great 
and good Michel de FHdpital were concerned, for their names were 
found subscribed to the original plan of the enterprise, long in the 
possession of D' Aubigne.^ De Thou makes, no doubt that the chef 
muet was in reality the Brince de Cond^. But that the other 
parties we have mentioned were even privy to the existence of the 
plot has never been proved ; and, when their respective situations 
and characters are considered, and the evidence on both sides duly 
weighed, I think they must be discharged from any share^ either of 
the blame or glory which may be attached to the enterprise.* 

Towards the end of the year, 1569, there certainly was a second 
secret meeting of the malcontent chiefs at La Fert^ sur Jouarres ; but 
it does not appear that this had any relation to the conspiracy, or 
that it in any manner entered into their deliberations. 

The ostensible head and planner of this great enterprise was a 
man of no consideration,^ a private gentleman of Perigord, by name 

> Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 

' De THdpital homme de grand estime lui sncc^da (speaking of the Chan- 
cellor Olivier), quoique il eut 6tjg des conjures pour le faict d'Amboise ; ce 
que je maintiens contre tout ce que en a ^t^ ^crit, poiir ce que I'original de 
I'entreprlse ftit consign^ entre les m&ins de mon p^re, oti etoit son seing 
tout du longue entre celui de D'Andelot et d'un Spifame — chose que j'ai fait 
voir k plusieurs personnes de marque. — ^Mem. D'Aubign^, liv. 1. 

3 Brantome, on the authority of La 'Vigne, Secretary to La Renaudie, 
declares that the Admiral was kept entirely in ignorance, and gives as a 
reason that they dared not entrust the secret of an enterprise so audacious 
to one of his known prudence and caution. Tavannes, Mem., accuses the 
Queen-Mother herself of a share in the undertaking ; and her subsequent 
conduct renders it hot Improbable that she would have looked with satisfac- 
tion upon any means of putting an end to that tyranny which ext-ended 
even to herself; but it appears that the enterprise was not confided to her. 

* De Thou is my guide in this narrative. 
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Godefroi de Barry Seigneur de la Renaudie^ an able and active 
apirit, rendered desperate by the loss of a vexatious lawsuit. In 
consequence of* this he had been subjected to the disgrace and 
punishment attached to the crime of forgery; of which^ however, 
there is little doubt that he had never been guilty. He had been 
heavily fined, and at last banished 3 but, as it is said, throngh the 
exertions of the Duke of Guise, the sentence had been reversed, 
and he had been suffered to return to France. '^ A man of a ready 
hand and an active spirit," to use the words of De Thou, " burning 
for revenge, and desirous of washing out the ignominy of the sen- 
tence recorded against him by some great exploit." 

During his exile he had been much at Berne, Lausanne, and 
Geneva, where he fell into company with many of the Beligious, 
whom the proscriptions had driven from France. On his return 
he continued his connexion with the members of that party, and no 
man was better acquainted with its secret relations throughout the 
provinces ; so that holding, as it were, the threads by which the 
society was heldtogether, he was well fitted to assume the conduct 
of this enterprise.* 

His first care was to visit every part of the kingdom, and exhort 
the discontented, not only among the Hugonots, but also among 
the numerous Catholics who were irritated by the late proceedings, 
to send deputies to a secret meeting proposed to be held at Nantes 
upon the 1st day of February 1560. 

The Thesis Tas D'Aubign^ calls it,) for this meeting had been 
prepared at Auoonne, in the Pays de Vaud, and it must have been 
there that the celebrated Case was drawn up, which was submitted, 
as we have seen, to the first jurists and most eminent divines in 
France and Germany. It was corrected by the jurisconsult Hotman, 
and signed, among others, by Spifame, Bishop of Nevers, Theodore 
Beza, and some say Calvin. By it the querist demanded, '^whether, 
with a safe conscience, provided no violence were offered to the 
King and the lawful magistrates, men might take up arms for the 
safety and liberty of the country, seize Francis de Guise and the 
Cardinal Charles, his brother, and compel them to resign their mis- 
used authority, and render an account of their administration."* 

They received for answer, " That, as the matter was stated, they 
were of opinion that provided the proceeding should receive the 
sanction of the Princes of the blood royal, or at least of one of 
them, they being in these cases the legitimate and horn magistrates, 
and that it should be done with the consent of the States of the 
kingdom, or of the greater and sounder part of them, it would 
not be necessary to apprise the King of the matter, who; on account 

1 De Thou. > Ibid. 
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of his youth and inezperieDce, was not calculated to govern his 

own affairs^ and was held, as it were^ a prisoner by the Guises/^^ 
' The circumstance of this consultation suffices to show that here 
Tras no rash popular insurrection — that the enterprise ranked among 
its supporters men of virtue and deliberation, and was considerately 
planned and conscientiously determined upon. 

The speech which la Benaudie delivered to the deputies assem- . 
1>led at Nantes is given at great length by Be Thou. It opens with 
an enumeration of the grievances which had excited so much dis- 
content. These were — tiie affi:onts offered to the houses of Bourbon, 
Montmorenci and Chatillon — the formal refusal to assemble the 
States-General — the cruel persecution of the Protestants — the 
tyranny of the Guises, and the designs they were accused of enter- 
taining upon the crown by right of their descent from Charlemagne 
to the exclusion of the Capetian race of Yalois. 

These complaints establish that which the Beformed maintain in 
all their writings, namely, that this conspiracy must not be regarded 
as one in which the interests of religion alone were concerned ; but 
that it took rise from various other sources of discontent, and in- 
volved great political interests. 

Having laid before the Assembly the Oase with its answer, La 
Renaudie next proceeded to explain his plan of operations.' He 
proposed that the gentlemen assembled should immediately return 
to their several provinces, which were divided into districts and 
allotted to different chiefs, many of whose names we shall find 
hereafter among those the most distinguished in the civil wars. To 
Castlenau de Chalost,^ Gascogny was assigned : Beam to Maz^res ; 
Dauphin^ to Montbrun; Languedoc to Mouvans^ Poictou to St. Cyr 
and D'Aubign6, &c. These gentlemen were charged to engage, 
with the utmost secrecy and celerity, as great a number of partizans 
as possible; who were not, however, to be let into the real purpose 
of the expedition ) but were to hold themselves in readiness, upon 
the simple assurance of their ministers that the enterprise — ^was for 
the good of the community. 

This multitude was, by various by-roads, to assemble upon a stated 
day, namely, the 10th of March, in the neighborhood of Blois, an 
open town where the Court was at this time residing. Certain of 
the leaders, unarmed^ were then to repair to the Court, penetrate to 
the King's presence, and respectfully present a petition for liberty 
of conscience. Upon the rejection of this petition — ^a rejection 

' Mem D'Aubign^, liv. ii. p. 124. 

■ Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 

^ This gentleman must not be confounded with Castlenau de la Mauyissi^re 
whose Memoirs we possess, and who was a distinguished leader upon the 
other side. 

9« 
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regarded as certain — ^the assembled multitade was to rush into tbe 
town, and, as if this rejection had driven them suddenly and 
furiously into sedition, were to seize upon the Guises, retain them 
for trial, and place tbe government in tbe bands of the Prince 
de Cond4^* tbe chef mutt of tbe enterprise, who was to be already 
at Blois, prepared to bead the insurrection. 

This plan having received universal approbation, tbe meeting 
separated, and tbe gentlemen dispersed to carry their several parts 
into execution. De Thou remarks with astonishment the fidelity 
with which a secret, confided to so many persons, was kept, and 
adduces it as a proof of the violent hatred entertained against tbe 
Guises; "a hatred," says he, " which — though the authority of the 
King and magistrates was unimpaired, and the people, as yet, unac- 
customed to rebellion— could gather together so many men from all 
parts of the country ; among whom good faith was so religiously 
preserved, that the first intimation the Guises received of tbe con- 
spiracy, was from Germany, Italy, and Spain, rather than from tbe 
spies and informers with whom they had covered tbe face of tbe 
kingdom. One man only being found in France, and be of tbe 
Protestant religion, who^ in abhorrence of the thing, could be found 
to divulge it." 

This man was an advocate of Paris, named D'Averolles, with 
whom La Renaudie, for greater secrecy, lodged during bis visits at 
Paris. He, suspecting something from the numbers who came to 
visit his guest, questioned La Renaudie, when tbe whole was in 
confidence revealed to him. He was terrified at tbe magnitude and 
danger of the enterprise, and went to Stephen 1' AUemand — ^a lawyer 
concerned in the management of the Cardinal de Lorraine's private 
affairs — ^and through him the whole matter was revealed to tbe 
Guises. 

The Court was at Blois, slenderly guarded, when this intelligence 

I Cela mis en ayant, Louis de Bourbon appel^ ordinairement Prince de 
Cond^, prince vraiment g^n^reux entre tons les Princes du sang, etoit sol- 
licitig d'entendre & ses affaires pour emplcher la ruine du Roi et de tout 
r^tat : apr^s avoir longuement et murement pens^, apr^s avoir aussi dili- 
gemment enquis de Tavis des gens doctes, pour etre mieux r^solu quel 
etait le droit des Princes du sang comme le consequence du fait le re- 
querait en tel cas, donna premierement commission ^ certains person- 
sages de prud'homerie d'enquerir &c. . . . etlui promit (la Renaudie) icelui 
prince de se trouver sur le lieu de Teiecution de la dite capture pour la 
favoriser en ce qu'U pourrait, pourvu que rien ne fut dit, entrepris, ni faite 
en sorte quelconque centre Dieu, centre le Roi, messieurs ses fr^res, lea 
Princes, ni Tetat ; pour ce que faisant autrement, 11 s'opposerait le premier 
Ik ce qui s'y dirait, entreprendrait, ou ferait au contraire. — Beza, Ilist. des 
Eglises. By this it would seem that Beza, who is perhaps the best authority 
upon the subject, allots to the Prince de Cond^ a larger share in the enter- 
rise than do other historians* 
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was received. The young King had been carried there on account 
of hifi healthy which was indeed in the most lamentable condition ; 
strange diseases, for which medicine could find no remedj; render- 
ing the feeble and wicked boy a miserable heap of infirmity. The 
journey had been gloomy. A mournful silence and solitude pre- 
vailed wherever he passed : upon all sides the peasants had disap- 
peared. He observed the general avoidance, and, it is said, asked 
with some emotion, what he had done to excite so much hatred. 
The fact was that a strange report prevailed very generally, and 
which may be noted as a proof of the prejudices which existed 
against the Court. It was believed, that to refresh the exhausted 
vitality of the young King, baths, made of the warm blood of 
young children, were employed. The terrified peasants fled on all 
sides to conceal their infants, and the villages were totally deserted. 

Davila represents the Cardinal de Lorraine and his brother, upon 
receiving the deposition of D'AveroUes, as recommending very 
opposite plans of proceeding. The Cardinal, taking counsel only 
from his excessive fears, advised armaments, arrests, and executions, 
without form of process; hoping, by such^meaisures, to crush the 
undertaking in the bud. But the Duke of Guise was of another 
opinion. He held cheap the danger arising from a mixed and dis- 
organized multitude; but appreciated justly the injury which 
would arise to his own reputation from measures so severe, on occa- 
sion of a conspiracy never openly declared ; and which he might 
even incur the odium of having invented. He calculated, too, the 
vast increase of power which the defeat of a manifest conspiracy 
would confer. On these grounds he refused to adopt any measures 
which might alarm the conspirators prematurely, and lead them to 
postpone or reconsider their plans; and he prepared, with a courage, 
which we cannot but admire, to await the result in his then defence- 
less attitude. 

Two measures only he adopted. One to remove the King and 
Court from Blois to Amboise; a small town in the neighborhood; 
whose castle, towering on the heights above the Loire may still be 
seen, though no longer, as then, surrounded by thick and almost 
impenetrable woods — the other, that being doubtful how far the 
house of Chatillon might be engaged ; — " for he dre&ded," says De 
Thou, " their wealth and power, but much more their virtue" — he 
requested the Queen-Mother to write to the Admiral and D* Andelot, 
and desire their immediate attendance upon the King. Both obeyed 
without hesitation. Upon their arrival, the matter was laid before 
them, when Coligny, in the presence of the Chancellor, did not 
hesitate to declare that these discontents arose from the violent and 
unheard-of measures of the administration, and the bitter persecu- 
tions upon account of religion : adding, that it was not too late to 
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allay these disorders by the immediate publicatioii of aa edict 
granting liberty of conscience, and promising to refer the religioufl 
disputes to a General Conndl. 

This opinion was warmly supported by the Chancellor Olivier, 
and, in consequence; an edict was prepared, hurried through the 
Parliament of Paris, and published upon the 12th of March. This 
edict granted a general pardon, ^^pour tons lea crimes concemant lei 
faiU de religum^* and commanded all judges, ^' de n' en f aire aucune 
question, pourvu qu'on vescut de Id en apris comme hons Caiholiques, 
fideh et d>eissans JUs de FegliseJ* But these concessions, moderate 
as they are, were — with a treachery worthy of the Court-— coupled 
with a secret arrit, bearing '^ that when they came to be carried into 
execution, they should be re-considered.'*^ 

As, however, this edict excepted from its provisions of mercy all 
the preachers, and ^^ whosoever should in any manner have conspired 
against the Kins, the Queen his mother, any of the royal family, 
l^inces of the blood, or priTictpa^ ministers,'^ it was not sufficient 
to pacify men's minds ; but by the very despair which its exclusions 
occasioned to all engaged in the conspiracy, obliged them in a manner 
to persevere. 

The Duke de Guise had, in the meanwhile, proceeded to make 
his own personal advantage of the circumstances under which he 
lay, by demanding the lieutenant-generalcy of the kingdom. This 
office conferred an uncontrolled authority, amounting pretty nearly 
to a dictatorship ;' his pretence for the demand was that it was 
necessary to place such authority in his hands to meet the coming 
emergency. 

' De Thou. 

* An idea of the powers conferred by this office will be best given by in- 
serting here a copy of those bestowed by Henry II. upon the Duke of Guise 
when he constituted him lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 

. . . ** A oes causes connoissant, &c ^tre dans la personne de notre 

tr^ cher et am^ cousin Fran9ois de Lorraine, Due de Guise, pair et grand 
chambellan de France . . . . le fasions, et ordonnons, et instituons, par ses 
presents notre lieutenant-general representant notre personne en et par 
tout notre royaume .... si aucun de quelque quality et condition qu'il soit 
presume d'enfriendre et contrayenir k ses commandemens en ce que coa- 
cemera notre dit service, et le fait de sa charge, nous voulons, entendons, 
et nous plaist, qu'il les fasse ch&tier et punir corporellement selon Texi- 

gence du cas Pour la garde, gouvemment, et administration de nos 

villes, ch&teaux, et forteresses, s'il yoit que besoinsoit, pour le bien de notre 
service, chargera et muera quand bon lui semblera les personnages par lui 
commis k la dite garde et gouvemement .... pour recevoir et ouir toutes 
ambassades de princes, villes, communaut^s, et semblablement d^puter 
autres ambassades, de par nous devers tels princes, seigneuries, qu'il ad- 
vient .... Voulons en outre et lui donnant pouvoir, d'autorit^ pour la di- 
rection et conduite des affaires de sa charge sur le fait des deniers et finan- 
ces, qui ont 6t6 et seront assignds pour le fait de la guerre .... Promettant 
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The Queen-Mother and tte Chancellor were extremely averse 
to granting so great an accession of power to one already but too 
formidable ; but the urgency of the King's fears carried everything 
before it, and they were constrained to yield. Olivier, however, as 
the condition of affixing the seals to the letters patent, exacted a 
declaration of a general amnesty to all who should immediately lay 
down their arms ; which declaration was published the very day 
before the insurrection broke out. 

The removal of the Court to Amboise had, in some degree, dis- 
concerted the measures of the conspirators. It became necessary 
to change the place of rendezvous, and to postpone the day 
of meeting to the 17th ; but the intelligence that their design 
was discovered in no way abated their resolution. Conde, on 
his way to Court, received this information, but pursued his 
journey nevertheless; and arrived at Amboise time enough to 
witness the catastrophe which ensued. La Kenaudie had selected 
500 horse &om among the gentry, and had with them advanced to 
a spot close upon Amboise ; while the younger Maz^s had led 
seventy men, chosen from among the leaders of the enterprise, into 
the town to join Conde. He concealed these in garrets and cellars ; 
while another, whose name is unknown, undertook to lodge thirty 
more in the castle itself. Castlenau and the elder Maz^res, with 
their Gascons, were advancing to Noisy, a castle in the neighbor- 
hood, from whence they were, with their followers, to come into 
the town early in the morning, in such small parties as not to be 
observed. La Kenaudie was to enter about dinner-time, (eleven 
o'clock,) and, with the half of his partisans already in the place, 
seize the gates, secure the persons of the Guises, and, making a 
signal from the tower, the mixed multitude, who lay concealed in 
the neighboring woods and thickets, were to rush into the castle by 
the garden-gate, and gain possession of the place. The plan, as 
thus newly arranged, was betrayed upon the very morning of the 
execution by a certain Ligni^res. He had pledged his faith to the 
conspirators, but he, nevertheless, came in and discovered to the 
Queen-Mother the last orders that had been issued ; adding the 
names of the leaders — the roads by which they were to traverse the 
woods — and the places where they already lay concealed. 

The Duke de Guise immediately put himself upon his defence. 
He ordered the garden-gate to be walled up, and placed the Swiss 
guard at the grand entrance. Sancerre was dispatched with a body 

par ces pr^sens sign^s de notre main, parole de Roi — avoir agr^able, tenir 
ferme et stable tout ce qui sera fait et pris en execution .... Si donnons 
en mandement k nos aim^z et f^aux, les gens de notre Cour de parlement, 
d'autres nos Cours souverains, qu k, notre dit cousin lis fassent obeyir et 
entendre k tout ceux, et ainsi qu'ils appartiendra, &o. 
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of cavalry to beat the oountry; whSq the defence of one of the 
gates was entrusted to the Prince de Conde. The Grand Prior of. 
France^ supported by a strong party of those most attached to the 
House of Guise was, however, associated with him in this duty ; — 
a measure which effectually prevented the Prince from acting in 
concert with the assailants. The Marechal de St. Andre and the 
Suke de Nemours, with such cavalry as they could collect, now 
left the castle and placed ambuscades in the spots designated by 
De Ligni^res; with intent to intercept those who were creeping 
through the woods and bushes to the place of rendezvous. 

Mazdres, leading the contingent of Beam, was the first seized 
upon. He was attacked by the Count de Sancerre, surrounded, 
and, with his party, made prisoner. '^ The soldiers tied them to the 
tails of their horses, and dragged them in triumph into the castle, 
where, booted and spurred just as they were, they were immediately 
hanged from the battlements. 

The Baron de Castlenau had already reached Noisy. There he 
halted to refresh his troops, and the Duke de Nemours was dis- 
patched against him. Castlenau, expecting to be supported by La 
£Lenaudie, prepared himself at first for defence; but, finding 
Nemours stronger than he expected, and La B.enaudie, not appear- 
ing, he at length consented to a parley. 

Here Nemours reproached him with his disloyalty to the King. 
He answered that he was not in arms against the King, but to re- 
monstrate with him upon the violence of his ministers. Nemours 
said, that was not the manner in which a loyal subject ought to 
remonstrate with his King. Castlenau replied, that he and his 
party were in arms, in order to secure^ in defiance of the Guises, 
the means of approaching " in all reverence," their Master's person, 
in order to declare their grievances. Upon this, Nemours promised^ 
/oi de JPnnce, that if he would surrender, no injury should be done 
to him or to any of his companions, but that they should immedi- 
ately be admitted to the King's presence, and afterwards be at 
liberty to depart whithersoever they pleased. This promise was 
signed by his own hand, Jaques de Savoie, and Castlenau, gratified 
by the idea of obtaining his object without violence, and perfectljf 
confiding in the good faith of Nemours, attended by fifteen other 
gentlemen, accompanied him to Amboise. But here, in contempt 
pf all that had passed, they were thrown into a dungeon and loaded 
with fetters, the Chancellor Olivier himself declaring that no faith 
was to be kept with rebels — " Qu'un Prince n'est nullement tenu de 
BaparoUe d un sujet rebel; iCy de gueHcanque promesse quHl lu% a 
faite:'* 

The Duke de NemourS; after a few remonstrances, submitted^ 
' De Thou. 3 Mem. de YieiUeville. 
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*'but he was/' says Carloii, "tormented in Ms mifid about his 
signature — for as to his word he could have given the lie, and chal- 
lenged any one who had reproached him with that — sans nul ex- 
cej>ter/ors sa Majestd lui m£mej tcmt etoi g4nSretix Prince et vatUani» 

Such were the ways of thinking of the times. 

La Benaudie, as he was advanoing to Gastlenau's assistance^ 
perished obscurely in an encounter with the Baron de Pardaillon. 

The next day the conspirators^ having heard of his death, made, 
under Coqueville, one desperate attack upon the castle. They weite 
repulsed, driven back into the town, and some massacred on the 
spot; the rest being taken prisoners were hanged firom ike trees aitd 
battlements. 

To this last attempt, ^^portant au eomhk la furmr des Outses^^ 
De Thou attributes the revocation of the edict of amnesty and the 
subsequent excesses. Troops were dispatched upon aU sides in pur- 
suit of the fugitives; "the prisoners were hastily interrogated, 
condemned, and immediately executed. Some were hung from the 
lofty battlements of the eastle ; others drowned in the Loire, under 
an apprehension that the perpetual repetition of spectacles so full 6f 
horror, might move the people to pity. Many were dragged to 
execution, their very names being even unknown ; and the execu- 
tioner, contrary to custom, never addressing to them one word.* 
The Loire was covered with dead bodies ; the streets ran with blood; 
and the Plo/ce (or market place,) was crowded with gibbets.''^ 

"Earnest,^' cries Davila, "of those massacres, and of that blood, 
• which has, during so many melancholy years, been without inter- 
mission shed I'' 

The people beginning to murmur aloud at these cruelties perpe- 
trated within their town, " orders were given to search the forest, 
and slaughter without form of process all who should be found in 
arms ; and in this manner numbers of these poor creatures perished, 
- who had assembled with no other design t^an that of presenting a 
petition to their King. Under this pretext, also, several travelling 
merchants were robbed and murdered."^ 

"These severities,'' says Carloix, "did little good to the affairs 
of France ; for in conspiracies it suffices to punish the chiefs, with- 
out too curiously searching out inferior agents. Too great a rigor 
urges all to despair. Justice should be moderated by softness and 
clemency^ not depraved to cruelty. Moreover, the most part of 
these conspirators were ignorant where they were going, or that 
they were committing treason ; having no other object but to assure 
themselves that their petition would be presented ; by which they 
hoped to obtain liberty of conscience for themselves, and some relief 
for tiie rest of France."* 

1 De Thou. < Ibid. ^ Ibid. * M4m. de. Castlenaa. 
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We are told that, In their simplicity, these poor people had de- 
lighted themselves with the idea of entering into the presence of 
their King, to whom the heart of every Frenchman used onoe to 
turn with a£fectionate confidence. 

The father of D'Aubign^ coming some days afterwards to Am- 
. boise in company with his son, could distinguish the faces of many 
of his intimate acquaintances, and much beloved and honored 
friends, as they hung upon the innumerable gibbets which sur- 
rounded him — shuddering with horror, though in the midst of 
several hundreds of people, he could not forbear exclaiming aloud, 
^' Oh the traitors ! they have murdered France V' And laying his 
hand upon his son's head, " My son," he cried, " I charge thee, at 
the hazard of thy own life — as I will at the hazard of mine, avenge 
these honorable chiefs — and, if thou failest to attempt it, my curse 
shall follow thee to the grave.''' 

Nearly twelve hundred men were hanged, drowned, or beheaded, 
on this most melancholy occasion. 

Castlenau, with the fifteen gentlemen who had surrendered upon 
the faith of Nemours, were put to the question, and miserably tor- 
tured. But no agonies could extort the slightest variation in the 
declaration of all ; that against the Guises — and against the Guises 
alone — and in no manner whatsoever against the King was the 
conspiracy detected. In Castlenau' s boot was found a paper con- 
taining a plan of the conspiracy, and a protestation declaring that 
the person and authority of the King would always be respected. 
On La Benaudie's body another was found, beginning '' Protested' 
tion par le chef et tout ceux du concile associis en cette sainte et po^ 
litique entreprise, de n'attenter aucunement, ni en qudque chose que 
ce wit, contre la Majesii du Roi, ni les Princes de son sanff — mats 
pour mettre avec Vayde de Dieu le governem^ni du royaume en sofi^ 
premier etatf etfaire observer les anciennes cov^Hmes de Prance J^^ 

Castlenau was interrogated by Olivier, ^^ and," says La Planche, 
'^ defended himself with such excellent examples and reasons drawa 
from the laws, all quoted with so much propriety, that the Chan- 
cellor was silenced, and only said — he had studied his lesson mar- 
vellously well. He answered, that in an affair of this importance 
it became him to study it well — and to resolve his own doubts, so 
that, without scruple of conscience, he might engage in an under- 
taking — wherein he perilled life in that best of quarrels, the defence 
of his religion, and of his King. He was then attacked upon his 
religion, and defended himself so ably, that the Chancellor asked 
in what school of theology he had studied ? — Saying, that he recol- 
lected him a very different man during the late wars. ' You know 
well where I studied,' he replied, 'for on my return from my 

1 M6m. d'Aubign^. > Mem. de yielUeTiUe. 
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uhprnonmeBt in Flanders, you asked me how I had empli^ed my 
time^ and when I answered, in the study of the Holy Scriptures — 
kave you forgotten how you praised my labors, resolved my doubtS| 
and advised me to frequent the assemblies at Paris ? — Did you not 
express a wish that all the nobility of France resembled me in zeal 
and affection, because I had chosen ^' that better part V ' And, as 
ihe Chuicellor, confounded, held down his head, ^ How dare you I'" 
cried he, ^ trembling upon the edge of the grave*— raised by God to 
ihe highest dignity in this kingdom, and by His grace admitted to 
a>JLnowledge of truth — ^how dare you, to please thcU Cardinal, 
tamper with your duties, your conscience, and your religion by 
Ijhese unw<Mrthy submissions ! — Is it not enough that you lent your- 
self, against your principles, to the persecution of the miserable 
oburches of Mirandol and Cabrieres?— Have I not heard you 
declare, with groans and tears, that for this God had rejected you F 
Ouif malheuretix ! You, who have trifled through life with God 
and the Holy Scriptures, know that the time of your account i» 
near — ^yea, nearer than you imagine — for the measure of youF 
iniquity is full I' The Cardinal de Lorraine seeing the Chancellor 
mute and confounded, took up the argument, but soon confessed 
himself answered } upon which Castlenau, turning to the Duke de 
Guise, begged him to remark that his brother was confuted. He 
iceplied, brutally enough, ^ I know nothing of argument, but very 
well understand how to cut off heads/ — * Would to God,' replied 
Castlenau, ^ you understood argument like your brother, I am 
certain by you it would never be abused, to pervert your conscience t 
But, as to your threat of cutting off heads, it is unworthy of a 
Prince like you/ ''* 

All their appeals to the promise of Nemours, under the faith of 
which they had surrendered, were vain. Castlenau and his brave 
followers were condemned, and the sentence was signed by the 
Chancellor. When Castlenau heard he was convicted of high 
treason, he seemed to lose all patience, and exclaimed, ^^ If it be 
treason to take up arms against these violators of our laws and 
liberties, let them be declared kings at once. Qu'on les cUclare 
Eois," 

The greatest exertions were made to save his life, but his enemies 
were inexorable. "The King and the Queen-Mother," says La 
Blanche, "were pressed and importuned by the Admiral and 
D'Andelot to save him — ^not only on account of his virtues and the 
great services which his family had rendered to the crown of France,* 
but also to avoid the violent resentment which his execution would 

* La Planche. 

« His brother had saved the life of the late Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Henry the Second, at the expense of his own. 
VOL. I. — 10. 
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exeite Among his party. The Qaeen did her best, even condescend- 
ing to go and entreat in their own apartments these netc Kings who 
were become invtneible" But the Cardinal used these words, " Par 
le sang de ZHeu^ H en mourira^ the man breathes not in France who 
shall save him/' 

Gastlenaa and his Mends were exeonted npon a scaffold erected 
in front of the castle. The King, his Qaeen Mary Stuart, the 
Queen-Mother, the young Princes her sons, the Princesses her 
daughters, the Duchess of Guise, and all the ladies of the court 
being present at the windows and balconies to witness the dismal 
scene. ^^ They died praying aloud to Ood, and appealing to Him 
to attest the justice of their cause, compelling many to lament and 
deplore their fete." * 

" When it came to the turn of Villemorgue, one of the fifteen 
gentlemen, he dipped his hands in the blood of his companions, 
and raising them to heaven, cried with a loud voice, ' Lord I behold 
ihe blood of thy children most unjustly slain I Thou wilt take 
vengeance.' " 

At these words the Duchess of Guise, who had been forced most 
mnwillingly to witness this execution, uttered a cry, and starting 
from her seat rushed from the scene and hurried into the chamber 
of the Queen-Mother, where Catherine on her return found her in 
an agony of tears. On the Queen's approach her sobs, groans, and 
cries redoubled, <^ the more," says La Planche, ^' because they two 
had often, in great privacy, discoursed of the goodness and innocence 
of those of the religion." The Queen seeing her distress, asked her 
why she lamented, de si itrange fagon. << Alas, Madam I" said 
she, ^^ Have I not cause ? I have witnessed the most strange and 
piteous tragedy— the effusion of innocent blood — blood of the best 
and most faithful subjects the King ever had ] and much I fear 
some heavy curse will fall upon our house, and that God will exter- 
minate us, in vengeance for this barbarity."* 

The Chancellor Olivier was observed to weep at the execution, 
and when it was over seemed suddenly struck with dismay. The 
last words of Castlenau ringing in his ear, he retired to his cham- 

» La Place. 

* An old engraving preserved in the Collection du Cabinet d'estampes, 
Biblioth. du Roi, Paris, Regne Fran9oi8 II. thus reproduces the scene : — 

<< La Renaudie guind^ ^ une potence au pied du Chateau ^'Amboise. A 
la porte, cinq des conjures sont pendus avec de longues Ksordea, et inconti- 
nent deux autres vont Stre etrangl^s ; le Baron de Castlenau et ses compag- 
nons d^capit^s ; YlUemongis, ayant tremp^ ses mains dans le sang de ses 
compagnons, va ^tre aussi d^capit^. Puis grande affluence de belles et ffen- 
tilles dameSf parlant et riant inceasament ; elles entourent une potence ayant 
trois tetes sur le sommet ; audessous est escrit: Cy aont trios tHea pour nU- 
mortal. — Capefigue. 
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ber — Here, fiang across the bed, he abandoned himself to aU the 
horrors of an awakened conscience, and to the agonies of the most 
furious despair; reproaching his Maker, thlat ever he was bom, and 
reviling himself in the wildest and most violent manner.^ The 
Cardinal de Lorraine, hearing of his distress, hastened to visit and 
to console him, but he refused to be comforted, and turned impa- 
tiently away to the other side of the hed, without answering him a 
single word : till, as the Cardinal was leaving the room, he cried 
out, <^ Ha I cursed Cardinal, you have damned yourself and all of 
us." Two days after he died. 

When this speech was reported to the Duke de Guise, it is said 
he cried angrily, " ^ Damned I — Damned I' — What a rascally liar I" 

A bitter part in this tragedy was that of the Prince de Cond^ 
Deeply as he was implicated in the plot, not one among the brave 
spirits concerned, even in the midst of the most dreadful tortures of 
the question, could be found to betray him. La Yigne, secretary to 
La Eenaudie, alone went so far as to say, that he knew nothing of 
the King of Navarre, but that had the plot succeeded, he suspected 
that the Prince would have been found at the head of it. 

Surrounded byltis enemies, he had been ordered at the first 
alarm to defend the gate, and had been compelled not only to wit- 
ness, but almost to assist in the defeat of his party. He was after- 
wards required to attend the execution, where the expression of 
distress upon his countenance was so excessive that he was re- 
proached with it. " How can I be insensible,'' he cried, " to the 
death of so many brave officers, who, during the last two reigns, 
have done such service to the crown I I confess I am at a loss to 
conceive why none of the ministers have taken upon themselves to 
represent to the King the injury these infamous executions are 
inflicting upon the state." 

These words were carried to the Cardinal de Lorraine, and were 
not forgotten, as we shall find.^ 

Such was the termination of this celebrated conspiracy, under- 
taken as we have seen — at least as far as the majority were con- 
cerned — from the purest and most conscientious motives; and 
punished by the evil men against whom it was directed with a bar- 
barity which laid but too surely a foundation for those long and 
bloody quarrels which ensued. Had the conspirators attained their 
object, the succeeding history of their country might have, in all 
probability, become one of enlightened civil and religious improve- 
ment; directed, as it would have been, by those great and virtuous 
men, who, in these early days, headed the Reformed party. France 
might thus have led the advance in that great progress which sig- 

> Mem. de Vieillerille. * Gamier. 
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nalised ihe centnrj, and walked a light and an example before the 
jiations. Bat the evil principle triumphed; the reign of injastioe 
and saperstition finally prevailed ; and those dark clouds gathered 
round and obscured her destiny which it required all the wild 
forces of her last awful Bevolution to dispel. 

I will terminate this chapter with the account De Thou ^vea of 
the rise of the word Hugonot, which now first began to be applied 
to the French Protestants. It was at first a term of reproach.^ 

f' At Tours/' says he, '' the religious first began to be known by 
the name, at once odious and ridiculous; of Hugonots. .... of which 
this is the origin. As in all our towns they have their particular 
taames for the fairies, hobgoblins, spirits, and other imi^ginary 
beings, about whom old women's tales are told to frighten children; 
80 at Tours, King Hugo is famous, who is said to ride about the 
precincts by night, and plunder all he meets ; from him they were 
called Hugonots ; because they assembled secretly in those places, 
and by night, for the purpose of hearing sermons, and for prayer^ 
which at this time it was not lawful to do.'' 



CHAPTER V. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE 00NSPIRA07. — MEETING AT F0NTAINBIAA17. 

Ip the exertion of arbitrary power, unrestrained by considera- 
tions of equity or mercy, punishing revolt with almost unexampled 
severity, were sufficient to subdue the spirit of disaffection, and 
establish the security of a government, that of the Guises might 
have henceforward rested upon the most assured foundations. 

The conspiracy of Amboise had been repressed with the greatest 
decision, and punished with the most unrelenting rigor; but the 
Lorraines, far from finding cause to exult in their success, disco- 
Tered to their cost that they had raised a spirit it was impossible to 
lay, and that every hour, as it rolled over their heads, furnished 
additional cause for anxiety and apprehension. 

They had mistaken the character of the times, and of the high 
spirited nation with which they had to do. They little understood 
the force of that deep and fervent religious persuasion which had 

1 Sismondi gives another and more honorable derivation from the Ger- 
man, and does not seem to think the name was applied as one of reproach ; 
1>ut we find that the word Eugonot was forbidden to be used, as 'weU as that 
of Papist, in 'one of the edicts of pacification, as if it were an irritating term. 
Beza gives muoh ^e same derivation aa De Ikon. 
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difliised itself so widely amid the masses } nor of that generous and 
patriotic spirit which animated so many of the gentry and old 
nobility — now swelling with indignation at the insults offered to 
their party — and at the barbarous and mercUess proscription which 
had slaughtered so many of their bravest and their best. 

The fermentation was universal. France trembled from her 
centre to the extremitv of her provinces, and upon every side com- 
motions and obscure aisturbances gave evidence of those internal 
heavings and convulsions which announce an approaching catas- 
trophe. 

In Dauphin^, Provence, Languedoc, and more especially in 
Normandy, a spirit of determined resistfance was almost openly 
manifested. While the depositions wrung by torture from the 
miserable victims of Amboise had taught the Government, how 
generally a similar spirit lay concealed under the surface of society 
— ^and that they might expect a general insurrection. 

The Protestants, far from sinking into deispondency after their 
late defeat, seemed at last incited by desperation to cast aside the 
religious scruples which had so long held them passive^ and to 
prepare for a vigorous resistance. They were actively, though 
secretly, employed in strengthening the union which subsisted 
between the Churches, in devising means for seizing certain strong- 
holds, and the places of deposit for the public money, so as to 
furnish themselves with the most necesstury among the means of 
defence. They maintained the closest connexion with the Bourbon 
Princes, and it was evident that, thus supported, the party would 
speedily resist by force the cruel persecutions to which they were 
subjected. One-third of the general population of the kingdom, it 
is said, might be considered at this time as attached to the party of 
the malcontents; while the higher nobility were alienated by a 
tyranny which French gentlemen had been little accustomed to 
endure with patience, even at the hands of their legitimate sove- 
reigns — and which became absolutely insupportable when exercised 
by those regarded as foreigners and strangers. 

Such, after the first exultation of triumph had subsided, was the 
oritical position in which the Princes of the house of Lorraine 
found themselves ; and their perplexity and uneasiness are mani- 
fested by the vacillation and uncertainty of their measures. 

Yet it does not appear that they for one moment wavered in their 
main design — namely, to establish their own power as Ministers of 
the King; and the power of the King himself upon the basis of 
an unmitigated despotism. To allay discontent by just and merci- 
ful measures of conciliation ; to heal the wounds of society, and 
unite, ere yet too late, under one system of equal protection, those 
opinions which threatened to rend it in pieces; to yield to, and at 

10* 
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Ihe same time to guide, tke spirit of the tiraeS; by a judicious mix- 
tare of firmaees and ooncession — ^were measures alien to their 
natures — and the wisdom of which they rather wanted the morality 
than the intellect to comprehend. But to those who are insensibk 
to the claims of jastice, force will always appear the best, aa it is 
the last, argument in political disputes : and accordingly they, with 
that blind indifference to wrong, which characterizes their career, 
tesolTcd to concede nothing to opinion — ^nothing to the reasonable 
claims of their adyersaries— but to ccmquer opposition by rigor; 
or, if this were impossible, to undermine it by that insidious and 
perfidious policy— the common resource of the politidans of that 
age, when the more open violences proper to its manners could not 
be exercised. They resolved, in defiance of the strong and tender 
affection then cherished by the French nation for their blood royal^ 
to terminate by death the opposition of the Bourbon Princes ; and^ 
in contempt of the lessons past experience might have taught, to 
persevere in endeavoring to eradicate by cruelty that spirit of reli- 
gious Reform which it was evident all suffering was inadequate to 
extinguish.^ 

These are the secret objects which Davila instructs us to cbtee^ 
(and in this he is supported by the evidence of more trustworthy 
historians,) in any measures of popularity, or apparent moderation, 
which the government was at this time led to adopt. ^' They agreed 
together,^' says he, ^' upon the chastisement and final destruction 
of all those who, by counsel or action, added fuel to this fire. But 
such a determination being attended with infinite perils, and requiring 
the most dexterous conduct, they reisolved to begin with dissimula- 
tion T* to feign ignorance of all but the external manifestations of 
this conspiracy; to attribute it solely to diversity of religions, and 
misconduct on the part of the inferior magistrates ; and rather to 
testify fear on their own parts than show confidence and security 
by their oppressions; and thus, while they affected a sense of jus- 
tice, and a desire to find means of reforming abuses, to satisfy the 
minds of all. By means such as these, hoping to idlay suspicion 
and restore tranquiUity, while they carried to perfection those plans 
which, by open force, they saw it was at present utterly impossible 
to accomplish.^' Such are the designs which Davila lends to these 
heroes and favorites of his history, — and he thinks he praises them. 

The preliminary and most important question to be resolved by 
Hxe council of government, after the first bloody executions were 

' The fatality of crime is like the progress of virtue, one step entai! 
almost necessarily another; and never was lesson more sensibly taught than 
by the dark course into which the Catholic party seemed almost impelled, 
as the consequence of these their first outrageous measures of injustice and 
barbarity. 
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cvBTf was how to dispose of Gonde. He still remaiiied in tlidr 
power at Antboise, closely watched^ though; after some days, not 
absolutely under restraint. The government was in possession of 
the strongest presumptive evidence of his share in the conspiracy, 
but direct proof was i^anting ; and, under these circumstances, it 
appeared equally dangerous to release or to punish him. The 
Cardinal de Lorraine was, however, for immediately proceeding 
judicially on such evidence as they possessed, and by a legal sen* 
tence effectually and for ever laying at rest this dangerous and 
active spirit ; but the Duke de Ouise strongly opposed the measure^ 
"And," says La Planche, "he on this occasion gave reasons for 
his opinion, contrary to his usual custom, which was in all things 
to say — mon avis estdj^-^ faut'/aire airm, ou ainsi. He harangued 
long, endeavoring to persuade his brother, saying, that to attack 
the Princes so suddenly would raise a universal sedition— that it 
was entirely against his opinion and advice — that it would give 
color to all the defamatory placards and libels published by the 
rebels, who accused the house of Guise of a desire to extinguish 
the blood royal — and that they ought, to strengthen their judiciid 
proofs, and prepare the King's troops, before they attempted an 
enterprise of the kind/'* 

Condd being informed that the Cardinal taxed him openly with 
a share in the conspiracy, with carrying concealed arms, filling the 
Court with his adherents, and various proceedings of a like nature, 
demanded an audience of the King, in order to justify himself. 
" Here," says De Thou, "in the presence of the King, the Queen, 
the Princes, the Lorraines, and the foreign ambassadors, he pleaded 
his cause with that warmth and eloquence which were natural to 
him, ending his defence by a challenge in the usual form, directed 
with his usual spirit against his powerful enemies. He declared 
that whosoever affirmed him to be chief of a conspiracy directed 
against the person of the King, or the security of the State, lied, 
— and as often as he repeated it he lied, — and that, as far as this 
matter was concerned, he renounced his dignity as Prince. of the 
blood,^ and challenged to single combat, whosoever, of whatsoever 
degree, affirmed to the contrary. Upon which the Duke of Guise, 
in pursuance of his secret design, to the surprise of every body, 
stepped forwards; and, far from taking up the gauntlet thus thrown 
down, declared, such was his own opinion of the virtue and rectitude 

* La Planche, ob. Castlenan, 42, 141. 

' "Et pour preuve de son innocence, voulait quitter (pour ce regard 
senlement) — ^son rang et dignity de Prince du sang ; lequel lo dit seigneur, 
(Roi),ni les siens ne lui avaient donne, mais Bieu seul qui Favaitfait naitre 
ae sa souche." — Beza, Hist, des Eglises. Remark the dignity and indepen- 
dence contained in the idea — and the difference between an hereditary and 
a created aristocracy. — Bussia and Old France. 
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of the Prince who bad just spoken, that, should a combat npon tb» 
question ensue, be offered himself as bis second — being ready to 
risk bis life in his service, and maintain his quarrel against all the 

world." "It is difficult/' adds the historian, "at which to 

wonder most, at the confidence of the Prince when be gave this 
challenge, or at the profound dissimulation of the Duke when he 
seconded if* On this, Oond6 turned to the Kiug, and besought 
him to lend his ear no longer to calumniators, but to regard him in 
future as the most faithful of his subjects, and to reject them as 
enemies of his own person and of the public peace.' 

The Guises were still hesitating whether to detain or to let the 
Prince go, when he cut the matter short bj eluding their vigilance ; 
and upon occasion. of the Court proceeding to Tours — for we are 
told the air of Amboise was so poisoned by the multitude of the 
dead, as to be rendered unwholesome — he contrived to escape, and 
setting forward with great speed, joined his brother, the King of 
Navarre, at Nerac. As he mounted his horse to depart, Gond^ was 
accosted by Genlis, a friend and partisan of his, who asked what 
message he should carry to the King. Cond6 desired he would 
assure his Majesty of his most perfect loyalty, and entire submission 
in every point except with* regard to matters of religion. " But I 
hlive,'' added he, " sworn, and here I swear again, that I will never 
go to Mass.'' 

Arrived at Nerac, he found Navarre in no favorable disposition 
towards him. Timid in his views, irresolute in his measures, all 
that Anthony had done before the conspiracy was declared, had 
been to collect his compagnies d'ordonnance, and to remain in Beam, 
waiting the event. Immediately upon the catastrophe, he had 
altered his plans, and had employed his forces in measures directly 
in contradiction with his original views. He attacked and dispersed 
a body of 2,000 Protestants, who, relying upon his connivance, had 
assembled in the neighborhood ; and spared no pains to convince 
the Court that he had taken no share in the insurrection. He now 
endeavored to persuade Oond6 to return to Tours, and allay suspi- 
cion by the appearance of confidence } but Oond6 had other designs 
in contemplation, and he persisted in remaining at Nerac, where he 

1 It may be observed, that Cond^ only maintained he was a party in no 
enterprise against the King or State ; the conspiracy of Amboise merited, in 
his eyes, no such appellation. 

* The whole of this scene is colored in a very different manner by Brantdme : 
" Sur quoy il (Cond^) fit certain rodomontade en I'air, mais non en presence, 
comme s'est dit et ^crit, car alors 11 n'osoit parler si haut ; bien que d'ail- 
leurs 11 eut la paroUe belle, bonne, haute, et hardie. Mais pourtant connois- 
Bant qu'il ne faisoit pas bien pour lui, et que Ton commeucoit d. decouyrir 
le pot aux roses, il partit de la cour et s'en alia trouver le Boi do Navarre 
dont pourtant Ton se repentit {carje U tcais) de quoy on I'avoit loiss^ aller." 
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immediately began his exertions for the nudntenanoe of his hoosa 
and the protection of his religious party, now menaced by persecu- 
tions more grievous than ever. He opened a most active corres- 
pondence with the Churches ; and never rested till, by the force of 
ibis representations, he had persuaded Anthony once again to second 
him. The crusty of the persecution on account of religion was 
now exasperated by political jealousy, and the situation of the 
hapless members of the Eeformed religion more desperate than ever. 
Letters are in existence (Bib. du Eoi MSS. Colbert, vol. 27), in 
which orders were given to the authorities of different provinces, 
de nottoyer le pays de ce canaille — in other words, exterminate them. 
<^ I command you (MSS. Colbert, vol. 27) to transport yourself to 
all suspected places, to learn from good Catholics the names of those 
who are present at the preachings et w/r ces ninples tiTnaignaget 
verhauxy to seize the preachers and hang them without form of pro* 
eess by the Provost Marshal ; and with regard to the Hugonots who 
make public profession of their religion, they shall be put into the 

bands of justice and judged incontinently if the assistants 

(at such assemblies) be armed, they shall be out to pieces or hanged ; 
and such as shall not be arrested, the King leaves it to the discre* 
tion of the authorities, to deprive them ef property and privileges 
—to rase their houses, and condemn them to such pecuniary fines 
as they shall see fit.'' 

In vain !— The letters of the Comte de Yillars thus describe the 
effect produced by this merciless proscription in his Province. '^ Part 
of the inhabitants of Nismes, to the number of three or four thou- 
sand, have retired into the mountains of Qevaudan, from whence 
they threaten to descend into the plain ; in which case, those who 
appear the most submissive will infallibly join them. The heresy 
extends every day. The children learn only the Catechisms of 
Geneva. Marriages are solemnized after the Hugonot fashion : and 
as for prisoners, the number is so great that it is impossible to put 
them dl to death.'' 

The Court of Navarre now became a refuge for the persecuted 
and the discontented; and all labored incessantly to induce Anthony 
to take some decided step, which might finally commit him with 
the government, and render retreat impossible. A public declara- 
tion of protection to the Beformed Churches would, it was thought, 
best accomplish this object ; and, in order to persuade the King of 
Navarre to the measure, certain of the more eminent among the 
Protestants came, at the instigation of the eldaiL Maligny, to Nerae^ 
bearing a humble supplication and remonstrance from the CfaurcheSk 

At the audience to which they were admitted, they offered to 
Jbotb Princes, in the name of their constituents, <^ seeing that they 
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represented more ihan a million of men/' the Aree dispoBition ot 
their lives and fortaneS| provided they would make common cause 
with them hy publicly avowing themselves chiefs of the party. — 
But they threatenedi on the other hand, to separate themselves 
from them entirely, and to choose other leaders — either among les 
regnicoleM or foreigners — ^if, forgetting their rank, their own rights, 
and the wrongs of the suffering people, they betrayed their confi- 
dence by basely abandoning the King and his brothers, the cause of 
freedom and of their country, to the murderous fury of two bloody 
and implacable tyrants. This remonstrance was afterwards printed 
and widely circulated, under the title of "Supplication tt remon- 
Mtrance addreui au Roi de Navarre^ et autres Princes duaangjfour 
la dilivrance du ro^aume,'* &o. 

Libeb and pamphlets again swarmed from the press, in which 
the Lorraines were attacked with great force and bitterness. Oon- 
oeming one, called le Ttgre, an anecdote is recorded so strongly 
indicative of the violence and injustice of the times, that it shall be 
inserted : — ^A copy of this work having been found in the possession 
of a poor bookseller of Paris, named Martin FHommet, he was 
arrested and put to the question, in order to force from him the 
name of the author, or, at- least, that of the man who had furnished 
him with the manuscript. L'Hommet preserved an honorable 
silence, and was thereupon condemned to be hanged in the author's 
place. As he was led to execution, the populace pursued him with 
their insults and their outcries, and at last became so much exaspe- 
rated as to be upon the point of snatching him from his accompany- 
ing guards and tearing him to pieces, when a tradesman (^facteur) 
of Kouen accidentally passing by, shocked at the scene he witnessed, 
though a perfect stranger to L'Hommet, interfered from pure 
humanity, and endeavored to quiet the fury of the mob by repre- 
senting the baseness and the folly of defiling their hands with the 
blood of a miserable wretch for whom the executioner was already 
in waiting. The rage of the people, diverted from its first object, 
was now directed against the unfortunate tradesman; they got 
about him, seized upon and dragged him to prison ; from whence, 
in a few days, he was carried to the Place Maubert, and, having 
been already condemned as an accomplice of L'Hommet, was 
hanged. This execution excited very great indignation not only 
against the Guises, but against those unworthy judges who had 
pandered to their tyranny by thus condemning to death an innocent 
man for a mere act of generous humanity exercised in favor of one 
until then entirely unknown to him. 

But the increasing hostility was not confined to the lower ranks : 
among the highest and most influential of the Court the ill-disgoised 
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dissatisfictioii excited by mingled jealonsj and indignation waii 
rapidly increasing. 

The Queen-Mother, though in appearance supporting the Guises, 
was in secret their active enemy, and was already endeavoring to 
construct a. party which might serve, at least in some degree, to 
baJance their power. The Constable, also, regarded with increasing 
ill will this rapid advance of his ancient rivals, and the consequent 
decline of his own influence, and that of his nephews of Chatillon, 
whom he loved and cherished as his own children. Being appointed 
to communicate the affair of Amboise to the Parliament, he gave 
the ministers a specimen of what sort of support they might expect 
from him. For obvious reasons it was a leading object with the 
Guises to represent the conspiracy as expressly directed against the 
person of ^ King himself. The Constable, however, thought 
proper to give it a very different color, remarking, as he enlarged 
upon its enormity, ^' that any design against the favorite servants of 
a house, must be cause of grave offence to the master of that house.'' 
Thus making his communication in a form peculiarly obnoxious to 
the government, and testifying, at one and the same moment, his 
contempt for their wishes, and his indifference to their resentment. 

The Guises now too late lamented that they had suffered Conde 
to escape ; and anticipated a formidable struggle with the powerful 
union which it was evident was beginning once more to be formed 
against them. 

To recover their advantage by enticing the Bourbon Princes once 
again to Court, and to prepare by the collection of a large military 
force, to carry into execution the desperate designs they afterwards 
meditated, became next the object of their proceedings. The Duke 
de Guise, as Lieutenant-General of tjie kingdom, speedily accom* 
plished one of these objects, by adding one thousand lances and a 
new regiment of arquebusiers to the troops usually in attendance 
upon the person of the King. The command of the new regiment 
he bestowed upon Anthoine du Plessis Bichelieu, sumamed Le 
Moine, a man who had been once a monk, but who, tonsured as he 
was, now assumed the sword, and who was of such atrocious con- 
duct and infamous character, that it marks a very astonishing 
defiance of public opinion in the Duke de Guise, to venture to 
appoint him at such a moment to such a charge.^ In addition to 
these forces, the Duke received a very considerable body of troops 
from Scotland, set at liberty by the treaty of Leith just concluded. 
The vieilles bandes from- Piedmont, under the command of the 
Marechal de Brissac — veterans hardened in the fields of Italy, had 
also just returned to France and might be considered at his devo- 

1 This man was grandfather to the Cardinal de Richelien ; instances of his 
barbarity and audacity may be found in De Thou. 
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tioD ', added to which, setting first the peniiciotis example of hiring 
foreign soldiers to take part in the domestic quarrel^ he entered into 
negotiations with the German princes and Swiss cantons, for large 
levies of mercenaries to be ready to march to his assistance when 
required. 

While the Guises thus strengthened their hands against, the 
approaching contest, the Queen-Mother, on her side, was not idle; 
and, whatever might be the selfishness or generosity of motive 
which influenced her conduct, its prudence, and the happy conse- 
quences which resulted from it, are unquestionable. Influenced, 
some say, by jealousy of the Lorraines, others, by the advice of the 
Duchess de Montpensier, others, by her own secret leaning in favor 
of the Beformed religion, she gave her confidence to Goligny, and 
conferred upon France the signal benefit — some atonement for 
innumerable crimes*-*of appointing Michel de TEdpital to the 
seals, vacant by the death of Olivier — an appointment which was 
conceded most unwillingly by the Guises to her pertinacity and 
determination. De THdpital was, indeed, one who would have done 
honor to any age — ^a man just, benevolent, enlightened, and far 
advanced beyond the times to which he belongs. If there are 
passages in his life when he may be thought to have lent himself 
to some compliances unworthy of his character, something must be 
pardoned to the lawyer — much to the difficulties of his situation — 
but much more to that prudence which sought to carry into efiect 
such portions of good as the spirit of the age seemed able to bear, 
rather than to forfeit all chance of suocesS; by aiming at an impos- 
sible perfection.^ 

The Queen either feigned or felt a desire to employ Coligny in 
the most secret and confideniial mannner. She^ about this time, 
either to flatter his party, or, that she really designed, in matters of 
religion, to support a more equitable and tolerant system of govern- 
ment, desired to confer with Ghandieu, one of the most eminent of 
the Reformed divines, who certainly had several secret interviews 
with her — and when Coligny, and D'Andelot, in grief undisguised 
at the slaughter of Amboise, prepared to leave the Court, she en- 
gaged the Admiral to go down into Normandy, wl^re the Pro- 
testants were numerous and the appearances of disaffection most 
alarming, that he might endeavor to discover the real cause of the 
discontents; and pacify matters if possible. Coligny accepted the 
commission, and wrote shortly after his arrival to the Queen. In 
his letter he does not afiect to spare the King's ministers, but de- 
clares their insatiable ambition, together with the persecutions on 

' The important reforms which De I'Hdpital introduced into the'^French 
system of jurisprudence, as they are not germain to the leading subject of 
this little work, will be passed over in silence. 
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aooonnt of religion^ to be the sole causes of the present disaffection : 
he ends by urging the Queen by every argument in his power, to 
take the administration of affairs into her own hands — advice with 
-which Catherine was ready enough to comply. 

While Coligny thus endeavored to weaken the influence of the 
Lorraines at Court, De rH6pital was employed in the yet more im- 
portant occupation, of resisting by every means in his power the 
attempt, now openly made by the Cardinal de Lorraine, to alter the 
constitution of the Court of Inquisition as it then existed in France 
— a resistance in which he was successful, though at the expense of 
Tory considerable sacrifices. It was not the first occasion upon which 
the ambitious and profligate Cardinal had endeavored to arm this 
tribunal with those tremendous powers which it wielded in Spain ; 
the attempt had been ^ade so early as the reign of Henry the 
Second. But to explain to the general reader the immense differ- 
ence which, in fact, subsisted between tribunals bearing the same 
title in these two countries, a few words from de Thou will be 
necessary. 

^^ In France the King reserves to himself the entire c<^nizance 
of all causes on account of religion, and attributes to his judges 
the right of decision on the punishment of all offences against 
religion unless the culprit be in holy orders.^ When it is necessary 
to examine whether an opinion tends to heresy, doubtless the eccle- 
siastics must be called upon to decide that question, and so far 
their jurisdiction must be permitted to extend. But your tribunals 
shall have cognizance of the appeals on whatever regards the pun- 
ishments im'poeedetlesjitffemens en dernier ressort seront renduspar 
des Juges laicsy* &c. 

The axiom was laid down, '^ thiH; no power in the state did, or 
ought to, possess the sovereign authority of life or death over the 
subjects of such state, save the sovereign alone, as supreme head.'' 
How widely such principles differed from those which allowed the 
Spanish Inquisition to commit, try, and sentence, without appeal, 
all the subjects of the state, laity as well as clergy — only performing 
the empty ceremony of handing its victims over to the secular arm, 
when its sentences were to be carried into execution — it is unneces- 
sary to point out to the reader's attention. 

A tribunal, with powers such as those attributed to the Inquisl- 

' He (^yes us in illustration the following extract from a remonstrance of 
the Parliament, made in the year 1655, on occasion of an edict which they 
refused to register, << par laqnelle il fut enjoint Ik tons les Gouverneurs de 
punir sans delai et sans avoir ^gard k Tappel toutes les personnes qui 
auroient 6t^ condamn^s par les Inqumtioru de la Foi." The attempt to at- 
tribnte such extraordinary and irregular powers was resisted, and among 
other the principles in the text were laid down. 

VOL. I. — 11. 
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tion in Spain, it was the determination of the Cardinal de Lorraine 
now to establish in France, and it is to Michel de I'Hdpital that she 
is indebted for her escape from the greatest of those evils which 
deform the judicial history of mankind. 

De THdpital represented forcibly the enormons mischief which 
such a tribunal was daily inflicting upon Spain ; the dire contest 
which its attempted establishment was preparing for the Low 
Countries, and the impossibility that the frank and loyal char- 
acter of the French nation could be submitted, without a violence 
incredible, to such a yoke. He succeeded in arresting the project, 
but in the struggle he was condemned to make several, and great 
sacrifices ; one of which was to exchange the edict of March, for 
the second important edict on religious matters — known as that of 
Romorantin. — ^An edict by which several of the privileges allowed 
to the Reformed were again withdrawn ; but, in considering which, 
less regard must be paid to the evils it occasioned than to those it 
averted.* 

By this edict the cognisance in cases of heresy was committed to 
the ecclesiastical tribunals, to the exclusion of the secular courts. 
All persons frequenting conventicles or secret assemblies were de- 
clared guilty of high treason — and five hundred crowns offered as 
the reward to informers— -this clause, however, being modified by 
the provision that all calumnious informers should be subjected to 
the peine du talion. 

This naeasure excited. the greatest clamor on all sides— the parlia- 
ment resisted the clause, which attributed new and alarming powers 
to the bishops : and consented to register it only conditionally : the 
Protestants, disappointed to fiQd themselves once more deprived of 
their right of assembling for religious purposes, exclaimed at i\A 
TOventy : the Catholics murmured at its weakness and ineflSciency. 
• f ' ^® ^^'^^Pi*^'! ^^^ already chalked out for himself the line he 
intended to pursue, in order, by slow degrees, to accustom the public 
mind to those principles of general toleration which he had adopted 
as *^e guide of his future proceedings. Satisfied with the successful 
stand he had made against the introduction of measures which would 
nave nnally closed the door against a liberal and enlightened system 
ill ri'^F' ^.!j«*ened t« the reproaches which assailed him from 

JostKirns?n\!^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ -P^i^^ *^ ^^ ^" 

Thft ori;Ji ^ ^ — Patience, tout ira hien, 

" Gamier, Hist France, 28, 291. 
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The edict was disobeyed in many places. At Caen, St. Lo, and 
Dieppe; the assemblies for religious service and the preaching of the 
gospel were openly persisted in. 

In Provence the populace, under Paul de Mouvans, assembling 
tumultuously, began to destroy images, and carry off the church 
plate. At Valence and other towns, they took possession of some 
of the churches, and appropriated them to their own purposes. 
Montbrun, in Dauphine, made an attempt to liberate the Yenaissin 
from the dominion of the Pope. Our limits do not allow of de- 
tailing these partial insurrections, with regard to which, however, it 
is but right to explain, that an examination of such details in- 
variably proves that the Protestant population were well inclined to 
be orderly and tranquil; and that they were, in every instance, 
goaded to insurrection by the vexations and cruelties of the Catho- 
lics, or by their earnest desire to obtain for themselves the liberty of 
assembling for religious purposes alone.^ Whatever the cause the 
effect filled the kingdom with tumult and confusion, while the 
miserable state of the finances, and the almost total impossibility 
of providing funds for even the current daily expenses, crippled the 
powers and completed the perplexities of the government. 

In this state of disorder, contention, distraction, and ill defined 
alarms, all parties at length began to agree upon the necessity of a 
final appeal to the nation — ^or, in other words, upon the assembly 
of the States-General. The Reformed, whose opinions with regard 
to government have been already adverted to, looked upon this 
assembly as the only possible chance for arresting the rapid strides 
by which the government, from a monarchy, in some degree quali- 
fied, was fast passing into the most oppressive tyranny — the oppo- 
sition to which already threatened to convert secret discontent into 
ogen rebellion. Even the Guises themselves had their secret reasons 
for supporting the measure, as we are informed by Davila. " They 
determined,'' says he, ^^ to summon the States-General (in whose 
hands the whole authority of the realm resides), ' appresso del quale 
retiede tuUo Vautoritd del reamey in order to make use of its powers 
to countenance the designs they entertained against their rivals ; 
and as a snare to bring the Bourbons once more into their hand.'' 
Davila is apt to over-refine in the motives he attributes to his per- 
sonages. Yet one thing appears certain, the Guises possessed the 
meanS; and had the intention, to overawe this assembly^ and make 

' 1 As an instance of the brutal and fanatical spirit which animated 
the lower Catholics the sickening story of the brother of De Mouvans 
shall suffice. He was torn to pieces in a tumult by the populace, and his 
heart thrown to the dogs. The animals refused the horrid repast, upon 
which they were called Lutherans, and beaten to pieces by the exasperated 
mob. 
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ute of it as a most effectual instniment for confirming tbeir aatho- 
rity; bat the strongest motive which led them to have recourse to a 
popular assembly seems to have been their extreme want of money. 

Forty years had now elapsed since France had beheld the shadow 
of a representation, or any assembly whatsoever convened that 
oould) in the slightest degree^ control that authority which her 
Kings had by degrees assumed to themselves. However much the 
measure was desired, to summon the States-General after so long a 
suspension, and in such stormy times could not but excite considera- 
ble anxiety and apprehension ; and it was, therefore, proposed by 
I>e THdpital, and cheerfully acceded to by all parties, — that^ as a 
preliminary measure, an assembly consisting of the most eminent 
men in the nation should be summoned to meet at Fontainbleau, 
and there consult upon the prooeediugs best adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the times. 

Letters patent were accordingly issued July 31, 1560, addressed 
to the Princes of the blood, the ministers of the crown, and such of 
the nobility and knights of the order as were illustrious for their 
birth and influence. They were summoned to meet on the 20th of 
August, to deliberate on the affairs of the nation.^ ^ 

The King arrived at Fontainbleau, surrounded by a large mili- 
tary force ; a proceeding to which the French nation had not till 
then been accustomed. Besides the considerable body of troops 
immediately in attendance, the Duke de Guise had distributed 
several compagntes d*ordonnance in the neighborhood; and the 
regiments of the meiUes bandes were quartered at a few leagues' 
distance.' 

But, in spite of. these precautionary measures, even the Duke of 
Guise himself, it is said, could not resist a feeling of alarm^ when 
the Constable, attended by his two eldest sons, the Marshal de 
Montmorenci, and Damville, and followed by eight hundred gentle- 
men on horseback, was seen to file down the avenues which led to 
the castle; he was soon followed by the Chatillons, by the Yid§>me 
de Chartres, the Prince de Porcian, and nine hundred of the inferior 
nobility and gentry. 

The King of Navarre and Gond^ did not, however, attend. De 
Thou tells us that they had agreed with Coligny never to appear at 
the same time with him and in the same place, and the enterprises 
they were then secretly engaged in made it doubly imprudent to 
visit the Court. Their secretary. La Sague, came instead. 

The Assembly met on the 21st of August, in the Queen's Cabi- 
net : it had only four sittings. The King, placed on an elevated 

^The letters addressed to the Constable de Montmorenci still exist. 
Bibl. duRoi, MSS. de Bethune, vol. Cot. 8674, fol. 47. 
* Gamier, Hist. France, 28, 849. 
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seat, had on either side the Qaeen-Mothet; and the Qaeen-Consort 
The Princes his brothers; and the Cardinals of Bourbon^ Lorraine, 
Quise; and Chatillon, were on his right. The Dukes de Gaise and 
D'Aumale; the Constable, the Chancellor, the Mar^chals de St. 
Andr^, Brissac, Montmorenci, and the Admiral de Colignj, on his 
left). Lower down were seated the Councillors of State, the Mattres 
de Beqn§tes, the Secretaries of State, and the Treasurers. 

The King opened the Assembly by a speech ; in which, after de* 
daring his reasons for summoning the council, he prayed each one 
present to deliver his opinion with candor and sincerity. 

The Queen-Mother followed more at large } entreating all present 
to give the Bang their ideas on the best means of preserving the 
crown, and effectually relieving the people.^ 

De THOpital spoke next. He affirmed that the divisions in reli- 
gion, and the disorder of the provinces, were the main causes of that 
general spirit of insubordination which prevailed. 

Then the Duke de Guise, as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom^ 
laid upon the table an account of the military force now at the 
King's command; proving that, far from being sufficient to pro- 
serve internal tranquillity, it barely sufficed for the defence of the 
frontiers. 

Next the Cardinal de Lorraine summarily exposed the state of 
the finances; showing that, in spite of every retrenchment that 
could be made, the annual expenditure exceeded the receipts by 
2,500,000 livres. This proceeding closed the first sitting. 

The 23d, the Assembly met again ; and the members had no 
sooner taken their places than the Admiral rose, and, bending his 
knee twice to the ground, approached the King, and presented two 
papers. Then,' raising his voice, so that he might be distinctly 
beard by all present, he said, " That having been sent into Nor- 
mandy by his Majesty's orders, to inquire into the cause of the 
troubles which agitated that province, he had found that the first 
and main reason was the persecutions on account of religion.'^ He 
added, ^< that great numbers, in that part of the country, who pro- 
fessed the Reform, had requested him to present their humble 
petitions upon this subject to the King, which he had now accord- 
ingly done, not thinking it right to disappoint the wishes of so 
many worthy people.'* 

The King accepted the papers, and ordered De TAubespine, 
Secretary of State, to read them aloud. They were of similar 
tenor, one being directed to the King, the other to the Queen- 
Mother, and were thus designated :-^ 

" EequiUe de la part des fidUe% de France^ qui destrent vivrfi 

> I have followed De Thou in the acoount of this council. 
11* 
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idon la Ri/ormatum de fivangUe; dann^pour presenter au Ckm- 
teU tenu d Fontainlleau au mots d^AtnU, 1560/' (Petitioii on the 
part of the faithful in France who desire to live according to the 
principles of the Beformation ; presented to the Council held at 
Fontainfoleau in the month of August^ 1560.)^ 

A few extracts, in the words of the petition itself, will prove the 
best evidence of that peaceable and reasonable spirit which, ani- 
mated the Calvinists. 
" Au Roy, 

"SiBE, . . . We yonr very humble and most obedient "feubjectsi, 
scattered in very great numbers throughout this kingdom, desiring 
to live according to the rule of the Holy Gospel, protest before Grod 
and you, that the doctrine we follow is no other than that contained 
in the Old and New Testaments ; and that the faith which we hold 
is that very faith comprehended in the Apostolical Symbol (^Sym- 
bole des Apotres, t. e. Apostles' Creed), as appears by our confession^ 
which has before been presented. And that our greatest desire, 
after the service of &od, is to hold ourselves always in obedience 
to your Majesty, and to the magistrates ordained by you ; render- 
ing to you that subjection and £ose duties, which faidifol subjects 
owe to their prince. 

" Therefore, we first supplicate your Majesty to be pleased to do 
us this grace and favor, not to lend ear to those who most wrong- 
fully accuse us of seditions, mutinies, and rebellions against your 
State ; seeing that the Grospel, of which we make profession, teaches 
us the exact contrary ... for we confess that we never so well 
understood our duty towards your Majesty, as since we have learned 
it by means of the holy doctrine preached unto us. It being, there- 
fore, your proper office to maintain and defend those who desire to 
live after a Christian manner and to render you due obedience, from 
the excesses, violences, and outrages which they suffer from those 
who are enemies to the Gospel . . . We humbly entreat your Ma- 
jesty, in order to take away one main occasion of such disturbances, 
— arising chiefly on the part of those of religion differing from our 
own . . . that you would be pleased to allow us temples o/* our own, 
.' . . according to the number of the faithful in every city and town ; 
in which temples we may assemble during daylight, in all modesty 
and gentleness (doUcefur^y to hear the holy word of God, offer prayers 
for the prosperity of your state (itat royal), and receive the holy 
sacraments as ordained by our Lord Jesus Christ ; without being 
disturbed or molested by those who know not the truth in God. 
And because we are taxed with sedition, and with making nocturnal 
and illicit assemblies ; if, after having obtained such placc; we are 

> M^m. de Cond^. 
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found to congregate elsewhere; or do anything in any manner con- 
trary to the public peace; we are content to be punished as both 
seditious and rebellious. And this indulgence will be a certain 
means of extinguishing the present troubles . . . for, Christians 
being permitted to show themselves openly; an end will be put to 
all secret and suspicious assemblies 

" Moreover, desiring, as we do, only to live in peace and tran- 
quillity under the protection of your sacred care ; rendering unto 
you joyfully such things as are due from subjects to their sovereign 
lord. We will, if it be desirable; coment to 'pay larger tributes 
than ike rest of your Majesty/ s subjects, in order to show how wrong- 
fully we are accused of a wish to exempt ourselves from those it is 
your pleasure to impose. All these things, if it please your Majesty 
to ordain, it will bring great repose to your kingdom, and engage 
us yet the more to pray God for the happiness of your Majesty," 
&c. &G. 

The last proposal effectually absolves the Protestants from any 
design to create a party, in order to form a factious opposition to 
government. Certainly no regulation could be better imagined to 
Hmit their numbers, and confine them strictly to such as adhered 
to the cause upon conscientious grounds alone. 

The King, having graciously accepted the petition, requested the 
members of the Assembly to deliver their opinions in succession 
upon the subjects in debate, beginning with the youngest. 

The Bishop de Valence then rose, and addressed the Assembly. 
His speech, ia length nearly twenty-six octavo pages, is preserved 
in the Memoires de Cond6; as is that; of nearly equal length, de- 
livered by Charles de Marillac, Bishop of Vienne. They are loaded 
with those quotations from ancient authors, and appeals to ancient 
history, which encumber the oratory of the time ; but contain so 
many curious hints as to the state of opinions and manners; that 
no apology is here made for inserting pretty copious extracts. 

Speaking of the state of the kingdom; the Bishop of Valence 
thus expresses himself: — "Numbers of your subjects are become 
disorderly (dirigUs), and have forgotten the lovC; honor, and rever- 
ence due to your ministers, whether of justice or of religion, and; 
indeed; to all superiors of Whatsoever denomination, so that we 
cannot but call to mind the words of Isaiah the Prophet, — ^ In that 
time, the priest shall be as the people; the master as the servant, 
the maid as her mistresS; the debtor as his creditor/ that is to say; 
all ranks and conditions shall be confounded ; and this we see every 
day among us. Once, your officers were everywhere honored ; your 
very name alone carried with it more terror to evil doers than all 
the powers of your kingdom. But in a little space the change has 
been so great, that we hear of nothing but seditions and rebellions; 
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—of edicts disobeyed^ — and those repulsed with arms who cndea- 
Tor to maintain them ; while the ecclesiastical order is fallen into 
such contempt, that a churchman dare scarcely ayow his profes* 
sion." ... 

He then proceeds to treat more particularly of the new opinions 
in religion. " This doctrine, Sire/' he says, " which engages your 
subjects has now been sowed for thirty years. It was taught by 
three or four hundred ministers, diligent and learned, with great 
modesty and appearance of sanctity, professing to detest all vice, 
most especially that of avarice; fearing not the loss of life to con- 
firm their teaching ; haying always Jesus Christ in their mouths — 
a word so sweet, that it opens the closest ears, and flows softly into 
the most hardened hearts. Preachers such as these found the peo- 
ple without pastor or shepherd to lead or instruct them ; they were 
readily received and eagerly listened to. Nor can we marvel that 
numbers have embraced this doctrine, by so many tongues, and in 
so many books, thus diligently taught." 

^^ Now, let us discourse of the means which have been used to 
restrain this infection. To begin with the Pope. I protest it to 
be my desire to speak of the Holy Chair with due reverence ; but 
my conscience obliges me to deplore the misery of Christendom,— 
combated from without, — troubled from within, — torn by such 
diversity of opinions, — while the Holy Pontiffs give so little heed 
to the maintenance of order, that they are busied only with war, 
and with the promotion of enmity and dissension among princes. 

" The Kings, your predecessors, moved with zeal, have ordained 
heavy pains and penalties, thinking thereby to eradicate these 
opinions ; but they have been deceived in their anticipations and 
frustrated in their designs ; while the ministers of justice have 
greatly abused the ordonnances, executing them with a wicked zeal 
to please the great who demanded confiscations ; which were only 
to be obtained through false accusations. 

" Any villainous president or officer of justice, to cover his own 
past crimes, hai only to demand one of these commissions, and 
shelter his abuses under the appearance of zeal, — as if religion 
could be maintained by lies and wickedness ! Can we wonder that 
the people are irritated, when those whose intention it is to commit 
crimes have only to shelter themselves under the mantle of jus- 
tice ? 

" As for the Bishops, they are for the most part idle, having no 
fear before their eyes of that account which they must render unto 
God of the flocks committed to their charge. Their principal care 
is to preserve those revenues, which are abused by being wasted in 
foolish and scandalous expenses, so that we may have seen forty 
prelates residing at one time in Paris, while the flame was spread- 
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ing in their dioceses. We behold bishoprics frequently bestowed 
upon children and ignorant persons^ wanting both the knowledge 

and the desire to do their duty The cnr^ are avaricious and 

ignorant, occupied in anything but their charge; their benefices 
haying been, for the most part, obtained by illicit means. Autant 
de deux ecus, que hs hanquiers ont envoy is d Rome ; autant de curSs 
nous ont Us envoyis (so many crowns as the bankers have sent to 
Rome, BO many cur^ has Rome returned.) Cardinals and bishops 
have made no difficulty in bestowing benefices on their mattres- 
d'hdtel, valets de chambre, cooks, barbers, and lacqueys; while the 
lower priests, by their avarice, ignorance, and licentiousness, are 
odious and contemptible to all the world.'' 

He next proposes his remedies ; and, as the first, he classes the 
cultivation of a religious spirit, proposing, as the best means, the 
study of the Scriptures ; and enlarging long upon the advantage of 
singing, what he calls, the Balmes de David, — addressing himself 
to the two Queens, — "instead oi foUes chansons'' in use among 
their ladies. He next recommends a general council; and, till it 
can be assembled, a cessation of all penal inflictions on account of 
religion-^-bearing this testimony to the virtues of the Reformed, 
'^ Many thbre are who have received this'doctrine, and retain it with 
such fear of God, and reverence for you, that for worlds would they 
not offend you. Both their life and death instruct us that they are 
moved alone by a fervent zeal, and ardent desire to seek the true 
road to salvation ; and, having, as they think, found it, they will 
not depart from it, — counting, in this regard, for nothing the loss , 
of worldly goods, all the torments that can be endured, and even 
death itself. And, I confess, that whenever I think upon those who 
died with such constancy the hair rises upon my head ; and I de- 
plore our own misery, touched neither by zeal for God, nor by zeal 
for his religion." 

The speech of Marillac, which followed, is praised by Le 'La- 
boureur as le dernier effect de la science la plus consommSe ; yet, 
enlarged as was the understanding of this eminent man, his opinions 
upon toleration, we may remark, were little in advance of the 
erroneous ones of his age. Unison, instead of harmony, he still 
regarded as the grand desideratum in religious affairs. 

" The two columns on which the state is supported," says he, 
'* are conformity in religion (Tintigriti de la religion), and the good- 
will of the people." To secure these two objects, he advises the 
immediate assembly of a National Council, and of the States- 
General, and justifying this latter advice against those " who can- 
not approve of such an assembly, alleging it to be a thing long 
fallen into disuse, and detrimental to the King's authority," he, 
after detailing the miseries of the people oppressed by the taiUes, — 
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the poverty of the goyemment; — and the scandaloiiB rapacify of 
which the ministers are accused^ adds, " By this custom of assem- 
bling the StateS| the throne of France has been maintained one 
thousand years. . . . Let those who advocate its discontinuance ex- 
amine the evils which thence have arisen. Certainly they will find 
that, had this observance been maintained, we should have avoided 
many of the present calamities. For corruption would never have 
been suffered to proceed so far without being wholly or in part 
remedied. And, there is no well-ordered kingdom which does not 
follow this ancient and holy custom of assembling its States, as is- 
seen in the Empire where Diets are held; in the kingdoms of 
Spain, England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary. And, since so many Kings find the benefit of this custom, 
and esteem it the only method to preserve their dominions^— can 
we justifiably depart from that which we have so long preserved 2" 

When it came to Coligny's turn to harangue the Assembly, he 
inveighed against this new custom of surrounding the King with a 
formidable military force; which served only to nourish a mutual 
distrust between the monarch and his subjects. He afterwards 
adverted to the petition he had presented, saying, that though un- 
signed, it was supported by 150,000 Protestants. Upon this the 
Duke de Guise, who had with difficulty repressed his passion during 
the whole speech, rose up, and cried, ^' Then he would lead a mil- 
lion good Catholics against them, to break their heads."^ The 
Cardinal exclaimed that the petition was seditious, impudent, rash, 
heretical, and fanatical. At which words, the Admiral answering 
with considerable warmth, a violent contention ensued, which 
threatened at once to disappoint the whole object of the meeting. 
The King, however, restored order, though with some difficulty, 
and the deliberations continued. But here terminated and for ever, 
the long friendship of Coligny and the Duke de Guise ; and one of 
the strongest bands which served still to hold together the distracted 
kingdom was ruptured in a moment.' 

The Cardinal de Lorraine spoke one of the last, and his speech 
was little calculated to repair the breach which had been made. 
He said, " The opinions he had expressed were well supported by 
those petitions which the Admiral had just presented, — petitions 
proving anything rather than the obedience and fidelity of those 
who had prepared them ; for, though it was true they professed 
obedience, it was always upon one condition, that the King should 
be of their opinion, and of their sect. And he put it to every one, 
whether it was reasonable to adopt the opinions of de ieh galatidsf 
in preference to those of the King. As to allowing them temples, 

' Brantome, Tie Quise^ * L» Place. 
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and places of worsliip, it would be to approve their iddairy, — a 
thing the King conld not do without being damned for it eternally 
(perpetaeUement damnS), With regard to calling a General op 
National Council, there was no great reason for it to reform the 
Church ; that being a matter each church was competent to do for 
itself. Religious alfairs had been so often settled and concluded, 
nothing was wanting but to observe what had been ordained. All 
the councils in the world could order nothing but to observe and 
obey those which had gone before. It was easy to see what all these 
petitioners would be at, by their libels and placards, which came 
out every day, and of which he had at that moment two-and-twenty 
lying upon his table, all written against himself. Things which 
he carefully preserved ; looking upon it as his highest honor to be 
blamed by such wretches, — being a testimony to his life and opi- 
nions, which he trusted would render his name immortal.^'^ 

He concluded that such seditious disturbers of the people ought 
to be grievously punighed, and more especially when found in arms, 
as had lately been the case. '^ But, as for those who, without arms, 
and for fear of being damned, went to their preachings, and psalm- 
singing, and other particularities that they observe, — since punish- 
ment has as yet done nothing, — he was of opinion that the King 
should no longer pursue them par voye de justice ; being himself 
sorry that they had already proceeded to such rigorous executions : 
for, he declared, that if his life or his death could serve these poor 
misled creatures, he would expose them courageously and freely 
QTun trls grand cowrage et trls libiralement). 

With regard to the States-General, he was decidedly of opinion 
that they should be called, ^' in order that the good administration 
of affairs made by the King of his kingdom might be made mani- 
fest to all.'' 

After the Knights of the Order had given their opinions, and 
expressed their concurrence with those of the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
the Assembly came to the following unanimous resolutions : — 1st. 
That the States-General should be immediately assembled; and, 
2nd, That if the Pope still persisted in delaying to summon a 
General Council (^Condle (Ecamenique), that a National Council 
should be convened; in furtherance of which, an assembly of 
bishops was fixed for the 16th of January, 1561, either to communi- 
cate with a General Council, should such by that time be appointed, 
or to deliberate on the assembling of a national one. 

To these resolutions were added others for the arrest and punish- 
ment of all seditious persons ; at the same time that proceedings 
on grounds of religion were for the present suspended. 

> Begtiier La Flanche. 
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Letters patent were aocordingly issned, directed to all bishops, 
seneschals, judges, and magistrates, publishing the Assembly of 
the States at Meaux on the 10th of Decemher following ; after 
which the King dissolved the meetings and every one returned 
home. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE cardinal's RAT-TRAP.— LETTER OF OOLTGNT AND PROGESD- 
IN08 AT ORLEANS. — ^ARREST OF OONDS. — ^DEATH OF FRANCIS 
THE SECOND. 

It may at first excite surprise, when the spirit of their policy is 
considered, to find the Gruises thus advocating an appeal to a popu- 
lar assembly ; but the Cardinal de Lorraine had the sagacity to 
perceive that no more formidable engine can be wielded by the 
hands of power, than a representative assembly chosen under cer- 
tain circumstances — and that these circumstances existed to their 
full extent at the present moment in France. The mode of election 
rendered it easy for the government to influence or overawe those 
entrusted with the choice of the Deputies ; and, under the sanction 
of an assembly thus constituted, the Lorraines presumed that 
schemes might be ventured upon far too audacious, and too barba- 
rous, to be attempted on their private responsibility alone. To 
decimate a kingdom by cutting off without remorse a whole body 
of individuals attached to a certain class of opinions (the Protest- 
ants were estimated at a tenth of the population) ; and to terminate 
upon a scaffold the pretensions of. Princes, whose cause was advo^ 
cated by one-third of the nation ; such were the desperate schemes 
which, incredible as it may appear, (hixtory leaves no dauht of t/,) 
were seriously entertained by the GuiseS; and the council of govern- 
ment. 

Convinced that while the Calyinist party existed in the state, it 
must serve as an effectual check upon their power, and finding all 
the ordinary modes of legal oppression ineffectual to check its 
increase, the Cardinal de Lorraine had decided upon extermina- 
tion. 

His project was founded upon a certain Formula of doctritae or 
Confession of Faith drawn up during the reign of Francis the First, 
that is to say in the year 1543, by the Faculty of Theology, which 
its members had been required to sign, and strictly in their preach- 
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ing adhere to. Sabsequently^ letters-patent had been issued by that 
King, declaring all of the laity seditious and disturbers of the 
public repose^ who, either in public or private, dogmatized in any 
manner repugnant to the propositions contained in this formula. 
This regulation, which though long fallen into neglect, had never 
formally been abrogated, the Cardinal drew from oblivion^ and 
proposed it as the basis of his future operations;^ 

It was determined that the King, having the support of the 
Catholics, who would infallibly prevail in the States-General, should 
propose the adoption of this formula as a fundamental law of the 
state. That the King, having first himself signed it, should next 
present it for subscription to the great officers of state, to the cardi- 
nals, the higher nobility, and to the knights of the order, exacting, 
at the same time, from each individual an oath ^^ Not only to hold 
and keep it individually, but to pursue as public enemies, and 
without regard to father, mother, wife, brother, sister, relation, or 
friend, whoever should in any manner contravene it; and if any 
one refused this formula, or delayed to sign (they made sure that 
the Chatillons would be among the number), then his Majesty 
should, without other inquisition, degrade them from all their 
estates, dignities, or honors, and send them the next day to be 
burned without mercy (Ze Imdemain envoyer hruler Una vi/s.y^ 
^ It was proposed to administer this formula to every individual 
tbroughout the kingdom, arrived at years of discretion. It was by 
the Chancellor to be offered to the higher officers of the law, and 
by these to the inferior branches of the profession ; by the bishops 
to their canons and abbots, by these to the monks and cur^s : and, 
lastly, each cur6, assisted by a notary, was to present it from house 
to house, to every individual within his parish. Finally, the two 
Queens were enjoined to require the signature from every lady 
belonging to their respective households. 

This profession of faith to be made '^ under pain to recusants of 
being burned alive, without the necessity of any further form of 
proceeding," the Cardinal called his rat-trap-— ai^^st appeUoit le 
Cardinal ceite cen/ession sa rationh'eJ^ " And did it happen that 
any great prince or superior belonging to their own party, yet 
refusing to sign the formula, should on that account be pardoned, 
he was hereafter to wear as a mark of perpetual infamy a robe of 
those colors adopted by the Inquisition in Spain to mark its crimi- 
nals—of which an exact copy had been obtained." 

The ensuing Christmas was appointed for carrying this resolu- 
tion into effect : a chapter of the knights of the order was to furnish 
the occasion.* 

' De Thou ; Regnier de la Planche; Qamier. 

* Regnier de la Planohe. ' I>e Thou ; Gamier ; Beza ; De la Planche. 

VOL. I. — 12. 
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The question natmally arises, by what means the Oardinal pro- 
posed to secure the execution of so horrible a measure. Gamier,^ 
whose authority may be, relied upoD, assures us that preparations 
had been made to raise large bodies of troops, in addition to those 
already under the command of the Duke of Guise, ^^ which separated 
into four divisions, commanded severally by the Duke d'Aumale, 
the Marshals St. Andr^, Brissac, and De Termes were to sweep 
the provinces from north to south, exterminating or driving before 
them every one who should he found infected wWh the poison of this 
heresy. The King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy were, on their 
side, to hold bodies of troops in readiness on the frontiers, either 
for the purpose of penetrating into France, or of closing the entrance 
of their states to the fugitives; in return for which, the King of 
France engaged to assist the King of Spain in carrying the same 
measure of purgation into effect in the Low Countries, and: the 
Duke of Savoy in reducing Geneva.''* 

To pay these armies, large contributions, it was calculated, might 
be obtained from the clergy, ^^ deeply interested in the success of this 
measure/' and should this resource fail, it was proposed, in order 
to furnish, the necessary funds, to seize upon the treasures of the 
churches, converting without scruple reliquaries, crosses, silver can- 
dlesticks, and even the chalices into French crowns. Gamier adds 
that, ^^it being considered certain that numbers of the Oalvinist 
nobility, and more especially the Ohatillons, with several among 
the deputies of the States, would refuse the formula, the utmost 
diligence had been used to strengthen and repair the prisons in 
Orleans, and the neighboring cities; the largest tower amongst 
which that of St. Aignan, already bore the name of L'Amiral :'' — 

Every engine was now set at work by the government to influ- 
ence the election of the deputies to the States : in general -with 
success, but in some parts of the kingdom the Calvinists prevailed, 
and deputies of that persuasion were returned. The tumults and 
dissensions which arose upon such occasions may be imagined. 

But the arrest and execution of the Bourbon Princes was the 
indispensable prelude to this scheme of carnage. Possessed of a 
leader at once so active, enterprising, and popular, as the Prince de 
Cond^, the first rumor of the intended violence would have served 
to rouse the whole malcontent population to arms. The public 
mind, however, was not yet prepared to witness the sacrifice of the 
first Princes of the blood without horror ; it was necessary to dis- 
guise the true nature of the measure by the form of a legal pro- 
ceeding, and unfortunately the imprudence of the Prince afforded 
his enemies but too plausible a color for their designs. 

> Gamier, vol. xxviii. « Gamier. 
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Among those wbo retired immediately upon tbe breal:ing up of 
the assembly at FontainbleaU; was La Sague — bearing letters for 
the Bang of Navarre, and tbe Prince de Cond6. Betrayed to tbe 
Queen by one, in whom be bad imprudently confided : be was 
arrested at Estampes, and carried secretly witb all bis papers to tbe 
Court. Tbe letters appeared to be merely tbose of compliment ; 
but upon the torture being shown to him, he confessed to a widely 
spread conspiracy, of which tbe Prince was the head, and in which 
Navarre took a large, though unavowed share ; be desired them to 
bathe the cover of a letter to the Yidame de Chartres in water, and 
the most important secrets would be revealed. It thus appeared 
that the Prince was preparing to advance to Court with a large 
body of troops, seizing Poictiers, Tours, and Orleans by the way, 
while the Constable was to secure Paris — Sennarpont, Picardy— 
the Duke d' Estampes, Brittany — and tbe Count de Tende, Pro- 
vence. Such were the discoveries made by La Sague.* They were 
confirmed by the intelligence shortly afterwards received, that tha 
south was in a state of almost open insurrection, and that an attempt 
had been made by tbe younger Maligny upon Lyons } which, from 
its vicinity to Greneva, and forming, as it were, tbe capital of the 
south, was a city of infinite importance to the designs of the Prince. 
This attempt was frustrated, chiefly through the indecisions of Na- 
varre, and measures were immediately taken by the government to 
defeat the other projects. Bodies of troops were dispatched into 
the disaffected provinces; camps were formed at Pontoise and 
Melun, and tbe place appointed for the assembly of the States was 
transferred from Meaux, a town filled with Hugonots, to the strongly 
fortified city of Orleans. 

The Guises were now, as they imagined, possessed of sufficient 
evidence to convict tbe Prince of high treason ; nothing was want- 
ing but the means to withdraw him from the security of Beam, and 
lure him once more into their power. For this purpose the King 
of France wrote to the King of Navarre; his letter is dated Fon- 
tainbleau, August the 30th :-^ 

'^ MoN Onclb, 

*' I think you must well remember (^tre bien recors) the letters 
I wrote to you from Amboise,' when that commotion happened, 
and wherein I sent you word, concerning the Prince de Cond6, my 
cousin, your brother, whom an infinite number of tbe prisoners 
charged heavily, (chargis marveiUeusemerU), A thing that could 
not enter into my comprehension, for the honor of the blood to 

» It has been doubted how far his evidence was to be relied upon, but 
D*Aubign€, Hist. Univer., says, "il est certain qu'ils avoient tehs desseins." 
* These letters may be seen in Capefigue, Hist, de la Befonue. 
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which he belongs; and which I bear to my relations. I hoped that 
time, and his conduct, would manifest the falsehood of these 
wretches ; but I have since continually received so many advertise- 
ments from all parts of my kingdom, of his practices to the preju- 
dice of my affairs, and the safety of my state ; which, nevertheless, 
I never would believe, till they lately became so apparent, that I 
am resolved to satisfy myself and to know the truth. Not being 
inclined, through the madness of one of my subjects to spend all 
my life in trouble : and, therefore, Mon Oncle, as I have always 
been assured of your fidelity, I have chosen this present, in which 
I pray you, by all the service that ever you desire to do me, and as 
you hold my favor dear, to bring him to me yourself; a matter 
with which i would charge no one but yourself. Having no other 
intention, but that he should justify himself in your presence, from 
that with which he is charged ; assuring you that I shall be as glad 
to find him innocent, and clear from so infamous a conspiracy, as I 
should be much grieved, that into the heart of a person of so good 
a race, and so nearly allied to me, (<gu% me touche de si prhs) such 
unhappy determinations should have entered. Assuring you that 
if he refuses to obey me, I shall very well know how to let him 
understand I am King — as I charged M. de Crussol to make you 
comprehend from me, as well as many other things, wherein I pray 
you to credit him as myself/' &c. 

This letter was dispatched by the Comte de Cmssol, charged by 
his instructions to omit neither persuasions nor threats to induce 
the Princes to comply with its demands. He was to insist much 
upon the expediency of the King conferring with Navarre, upon 
the business to be laid before the States-General ; and upon the 
propriety of Cond^ appearing in company with his brother, to clear 
himself from the unpleasant rumors afloat with regard to them both. 
Should Navarre refuse to obey, Crussol was directed to communi- 
cate to him, as in confidence, that his ruin would be in that case 
certain, though he were able to bring twenty or thirty thousand 
men into the field : for that, at least, three times that force would 
be in readiness to invade his kingdom ; as the King being resolved 
to put an end to these dissensions, would find means to assemble an 
army of forty-eight thousand French troops, besides Swiss and 
lansquenets, who were already enlisted ; while the King of Spain 
had engaged to furnish two large armies, one to penetrate into 
France by Picardy, the other by Grascony. 

Still the Princes hesitated and delayed.^ But Catherine imposed 
upon the credulity of the Cardinal de Bourbon, by all those arts of 

* Garnier. 
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duplicity which she so well understood. — ^Enlarging upon the affec- 
tion she bore the Prince and her desire for his full justification- 
she gave her solemn assurance that should he appear she would 
herself protect him to the utmost against the malice of his ene- 
mies : and having demonstrated the imminence of the danger 
impending over the King of Navarre — ^who would be infallibly 
ruined in his attempt to resist the will of the two powerful sove- 
reigns, between whose state his little kingdom lay enclosed — she 
persuaded him to follow De Crussol, and — blinded himself — ^to 
^ l>etray his brother into the toils. He was furnished; moreover, De 
Thou assures us, with the King's royal word, sa paroUe royaUej 
that if they would appear " no harm should happen to them." 
The arguments and persuasions of the Cardinal prevailed. Cond^, 
too generous to occasion embarrassment or danger to the brother he 
loved, and whose protection had been extended to him, and relying 
upon the solemn assurances that he had received, resolved to accom- 
pany Navarre to Orleans. And, in spite of the tears and prayers 
of his most affectionate wife, who, better informed of the real de- 
signs of the Court, was upon her knees day and night to dissuade 
him, he began his ill-omened journey. 

Immediately on being informed that the Princes were on their 
way, the King proceeded to meet them at Orleans ; putting himself 
at the head of the camp of Pontoise, which consisted of one thou- 
sand two hundred lances, and seven or eight thousand veteran 
infantry. He traversed Paris in military array, drums beating and 
colors flying, and having thus astonished his capital, advanced 
towards Orleans. He scattered, as he proceeded, a universal terror ) 
the villages were deserted, the people fled at his approach, as from 
an invading army-^the same silence and universal gloom as before 
attended his footsteps. The same evil reports were current, the 
same terror and avoidance everywhere to be observed. 

Cipierre, the governor of Orleans, had already demanded their 
arms from the citizens^ who awaited in trembling expectation the 
arrival of their King. 

The King made his entry into the city on the 18th of October, 
1560, surrounded by his men-'at-arms " more'' says De Thou, " as 
the conqueror than as the father of his people. In all the streets 
and squares, bodies of armed men were posted ; the city bore the 
appearance of a town threatened with a siege. Some great design 
seemed in agitation, men could not comprehend how a King, almost 
a minor — ^a child full of sweetness and humanity, could require so 
many troops to .defend his life, when he had given offence to no 
living creature."* 

1 De Thou. 
12* 
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The common people, struck dumb with these nnnsnal appear- 
ances, stood mutely gazing in the streets^ and received their soye- 
reign with the utmost coldness. 

The Queen-Mother made her entry in the afternoon of the same 
day, magnificently attired; she was mounted upon her white 
haqueniey and surrounded by a troop of ladies, richly clad, and 
brilliant with youth, gaiety, and beauty ; but terror ha4 seized the 
crowd. No sign of rejoicing appeared; men trembled, for thej 
knew not what — the Hugonots shuddered in secret : while the depu- 
ties for the States, who had already begun to assemble, were seized . 
with apprehension, and many secretly returned home. 

Having introduced a sufficient body of troops to ensure the 
obedience of the town, the Duke de Gruise distributed the remaiuder 
in the neighborhood : the intention being, it was evident, by these 
proceedings, to overawe the States-General, and carry into execution 
whatever measures might be deemed expedient against the Bourbon 
princes. 

The King of Navarre had quitted Pan, with his brother, leaving 
the Queen Jane, and her two young children, in such security as his 
miserable little kingdom afforded. The princes travelled attended 
only by their ordinary household. On their way, they were con- 
tinually met by gentlemen of their party with offers of service, and 
at length a general rendezvous was appointed at Limoges, a town 
under their setgneurie. As they proceeded further, they found all 
Aquitaine, as it was still called, in the greatest commotion ; the 
Protestants busied in enrolling soldiers and levying contributions 
among the churches ; the Catholics in repressing assemblies and 
preparing against surprises. Commissions had been received &om 
the King, empowering the most influential to seize upon the strong 
places, raise companies of soldiers, and hinder every assembly what- 
soever for purposes either political or religious.^ The authorities 
were allowed by these commissions to transport themselves from 
place to place, and imprison or kill, without mercy, whomsoever 
they could seize ; and that they might not be embarrassed by the 
number of their prisoners, a maitre de requites was authorized to 
proceed en dernier ressort against the criminals^ and execute his 
sentences on the spot. 

Though alarmed at what was passing, the princes continued to 
advance : when Marillac, Bishop of Yienne, anticipating the event, 
and filled with horror at the apprehension of that unmitigated 
tyranny which must result from the destruction of the Bourbons, 
wrote in the most urgent terms to the Duchess de Montpensier, to 
conjure her to save the blood-royal, and arrest this fatal journey; 

' Garnier. 
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cnr, if tbat were now impossible, to take precautions to avert the 
catastrophe.^ He represented the necessity of supplicating the 
good offices of foreign princes upon the occasion ; and suggested 
that the Duke de Bouillon should, at all events, seize upon the 
children of the Duke de Guise, and detain them at Sedan or Jamets, 
as pledges for the security of the princes of Bourbon. He added, 
that it was too late now to flatter themselves that the tyranny of 
the Guises would prove its own destruction ; for that their power 
was so well consolidated that nothing less was to be expected than 
the entire ruin and subversion of the monarchy ; and he ended by 
praying to God to remove him from a world now become intolera- 
ble to him, seeing, as he was compelled to do, his King armed by 
strangers against those of his own blood, and against the oldest and 
most faithful of his subjects. The efforts of the Duchess proved 
ineffectual, and the Bishop, yielding to despair, sunk under the 
anguish of his apprehensions; and died on the 8d of December. 

The princes had now entered jPVance,* and they found it impos- 
sible to return, for, under pretence of paying them honor, the 
Mar^chal de Termes attended them so closely with a body of 
cavalry, that he blocked up the roads and effectually cut off all 
retreat. 

No sooner was it known that they had crossed the frontiers than 
many of their friends were arrested; among others, Madame de 
Roye," mother of the Princess of Cond^, and Groslot, baillie of 
Orleans, who had been denounced as a favorer of the Hugonots, 
by La Sague. D'Andelot, alarmed for his own safety, retired pre- 
cipitately into Brittany, determined, if necessary, to pass into 
England. The Constable, already on his way to the States, paused, 
and under pretence of illness, returned to Chantilli ; but Coligny 
and the Cardinal de Chatillon came openly to Orleans, were received 
with great courtesy by the Queen-Mother, and remained watching, 
with suspicious eyes, the proceedings of their daring enemies. 

It seems extraordinary that, in spite of the precautions of the 
government, between seven and eight hundred gentlemen, armed 
and mounted, met the King of Navarre at Limoges.* Having 
assembled in his apartment, they offered, if he would openly espouse 
the cause of the Churches, to bring up in the course of a few days, 
no less then 6,000 men : adding, they had a promise of 4,000 in 
addition from the south, and an equal number from Normandy; 

' La Planche. 

' As distinguished from Aquitaine. See in the Reyxie de Deux Mondes, 
June 15th, 1846, an account of the difference in the legal institutions of 
these two portions of the kingdom. 

* Some say this took place after the arrest of the Prince. 

^ La Planche. 
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but that, with the 6,000 men, they might open tiie campaign, and 
seize npon Bonrges and Poictiers; having reason to know that 
whole companies of the gens-^armerie only waited for a favorable 
opportunity to join them. Anthony, incapable of a vigorous de- 
termination, hesitated, calculated, and at length decided that the 
enterprise was impossible. The gentlemen then proposed that he 
should continue his journey, leaving Gond^ to command them ; but 
this he positively refused. He dared not appear in Orleans without 
his brother for whom he was rendered responsible ; — and Oond^ 
true to his generous nature, declared he would never secure his 
own liberty at the expense of his brother's safety. 

'^ These lords and gentlemen then took leave, and the King of 
Navarre bade them take courage,* for all would yet end well — and 
added, that he made sure of obtaining their pardon from the King 
for having accompanied him thus far in arms. ' Pardon for us ! ' 
cried one, ^ prepare to ask it, and very humbly, for yourself — You, 
who are going to surrender with the rope about your neck — ^Pardon 
will be needed by you rather than by those who are resolved to 
sell their lives as dearly as they can ; and sooner perish with arms 
in their hands, than submit to these enemies of God and the king- 
dom ! And since we are so miserably destitute of chiefs, let us pray 
God to raise up some who will have pity upon us, and deliver us 
from the oppression of these tyrants.' " 

At Poictiers, the princes found, to their surprise, the gates shut 
against them. Astonished at this affront, they paused, while their 
friends reiterated their entreaties that they would return ; but the 
mistake was speedily rectified, the gates were thrown open, and 
they were received with every possible honor. 

Yet, as they approached Orleans, a vague and undefined sense of 
apprehension began at length to steal over them. From that crowded 
Court and city no one came out to meet them. The public ways 
were deserted ; all was silence^and solitude. They entered the city 
upon the 9 th of October — the gates were fiUed with the military 
— the walls manned — the streets and squares guarded — ^between 
lines of soldiers armed and prepared for attack, who insulted them 
as they passed, they approached the house of the unfortunate Gros- 
lot, where the King had taken up his residence. They here found 
the great gates of the court-yard shut, and being rudely told they 
must enter by the wicket, they dismounted in the street, and sought 
the King's presence. 

Francis,* well prepared for their reception, was placed upon an 
elevated seat, attended by his uncles, and surrounded by a crowd 
of courtiers, not one of whom stepped forward to accost or welcome 

1 La Planche. ' Ibid. * Ibid. 
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tBe new-comers. The King received them with extreme coldness^ 
and, the nsnal ceremonies being over, led them to the Queen- 
Mother's apartments; where the Guises, it appears, not choosing 
openly to take a part in the proceeding thej had prompted^ did not 
accompany them. 

Catherine received them ^ with tenderness, weeping over them. 
Bays la Planche, '^crocodile's tears ;'^ but a little reflection might 
have taught her to lament in bitter sincerity over this last triumph 
of the worst enemies of her house and children. 

The King now turned upon Cond6, and accused him in the 
harshest terms, of having conspired against his person and authority, 
— of cherishing designs upon his crown, of compassing to destroy 
at one blow his brothers and himself^ and, contrary to every 
law divine and human, of carrying on the war against him in 
every place and in every manner wherein he could by possibility 
molest him. Gond4, whose high spirit not all the circumstances of 
bis situation could abate, answered with his usual animation^ 
declaring such accusations to be black and detestable calumnies ; 
and, flinging back the charge of treason upon his accusers, he enu- 
merated all their tyrannies, cruelties, and crimes against the state^ 
concluding by asserting his readiness, whenever called upon, and in 
whatever place, to prove his loyalty and his innocence. '^ If that 
be the case," said the King, " we will proceed according to the 
ordinary forms of justice;'' and leaving the apartment, ordered the 
Captain o( the guards to arrest and carry the Prince to prison. 

Cond^ preserved his coolness and equanimity, but as he followed 
the officer and passed the Cardinal de Bourbon, he could not forbear 
saying, " Very well. Sir — with your fine assurances you have led 
your brother to the scaflFold." The Cardinal could only answer by 
his tears. At the gate^ the Prince's page enquired whether he 
should want his horse. "I shall never want him more!" was 
the reply. He was then carried to a house prepared for his recep- 
tion, where he was closely guarded, and all communications with 
bis friends denied, even in the presence of his jailor. 

The consternation of Navarre at this outrage exceeded all bounds, 
and he sank at once from the height of his vain security to the 
deepest humiliation and despair. In vain he entreated that the 
guardianship of his brother might be confided to him; in vain 
appealed to the promises of the King ; he had to do with men 
insensible to the claims of honor, humanity, and even courtesy. 
"The King of Navarre," says Brantdme,* " thought, on his arrival, 
to carry everything with a high land, and brave and disconcert the 
Court. Ce fut d lui d cater et d /aire, non du Frince, mats du 

I Hommes Illust., Vie Cond^, 
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simple gentUhamme. I saw him oome twice tliat erening to IMC. 
le Cardinal — onoe in his chamber; once in his garden — ^to solicit 
him to intercede for his brother ; speaking to him uncovered, while 
the other was quite at his ease — Se mettait trbs hien d son aue — 
car U faisoit trSs grand /roid.'^ 

His remonstrances with the Queen-Mother were equally ineffec- 
tual. She contended herself with throwing the blame upon the 
Duke de Guise, as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom; and that 
evening the lodgings of Navarre were surrounded with guards, and 
himself, though not actually a prisoner, closely watched. 

A Commission was immediately appointed to try the prince, at 
the head of which we find Christophe de Thou, father of the hbto- 
rian ; one of the most eminent and respected lawyers of his time 
— ^though it is agreed on all hands that the commission was illegal, 
^^ for, by the ancient laws and customs of France, a prince of the 
blood could not be judged but by the Assembly of the Peers of 
France."* 

The Prince denied the competence of the Commission, and re- 
fused to plead, demanding to be tried by the King and Peers of 
France in Parliament assembled; and addressing De Thou, said 
that ^^ he was astonished at his infinite impudence in daring to pre- 
sent himself before him as the Commissioner upon this occasion, 
knowing his quality as Prince of the blood, — being amenable as 
such to no other judge than the King, accompanied by his princes, 
sitting in Court of Parliament;'' ad(£ng, that he, of all the ^^ bon- 
nets roncW in the kingdom, ought to have kept himself clear of such 
a business (f'devoit s'ahstenir de td negoce") being, as he was, a 
well known slave to the Guises, his own mortal enemies. — De Thou 
could only reply, that he knew his place, but was there by command 
of the King. 

The extreme uncertainty which attended the administration of 
law at this period — the absence of principles, the neglect of pre- 
cedents, will be remarked by the reader. 

At the urgent petition of the Princess de Cond6 counsel were 
allowed to the prisoner : by their advice he consented to answer 
interrogatories under a certain form; and the legal difficulties being 
thus, as it was imagined, surmounted, he was convicted of high 
treason. And, in an Assembly, consisting of some Knights of the 
Order, a few of the nobility, and most of the Privy Councillors, 
after an examination of the charges and informations against him, 

* Le Laboureur, in his additions to the M^moires de Castlenau, enters at 
large upon this question, and decides, that no commission could legally take 
cognisance of a cause of the Prince of the blood; he ends, " Je conclus, 
comme j'ai commence, que la condamnatiou du Prince de Cond^ ne fat 
point une affaire de commissaires." 
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he was sentenced to lose his head : a sentence signed by all present, 
"with one exception only — that of the Count de Sancerre.^ '^ He 
supplicated the King very humbly, to command him in any other 
thing or manner, for his service : but as for signing that paper, he 
could not — and would rather his own head was severed from his 
body, which astonuhed le dit Sieur (the King) very much, and, 
looking at the Cardinal, he seemed to ask his opinion of what 
should be done. — ^But the Count, quitting the apartment, the Car- 
dinal set all right by saying, << the Count is an old madman, un 
vieil foi;' &c.* . . . . 

^^ The presidents and maitres de requites signed very willingly,'' 
adds La Plahche, '^and without putting the matter to deliberation 
— the King sending for them separately." 

The Chancellor, however, under various pretences, delayed to affix 
his signature to the sentence ; and his example was followed by one 
Councillor of state, Guillot de Mortier. The proportion of honest 
men, it seems, was small. 

^< The injustice of these proceedings made a great change in the 
minds of men,^ and led them to pity and sympathise with the 
Prince, and to execrate the Lorraines. Nevertheless, in this its 
extreme distress, the house of Bourbon found itself alone, and 
deserted by every one but the Admiral, and the Cardinal de Chatil- 
lon."* 

^< The unfortunate Princess de Cond6 was day and night before 
his Majesty, with abundant tears, entreating to see and speak to 
her husband. .... One day she broke into the presence, 
and, flinging herself upon her knees before the King, implored, with 
incredible lamentations, to be permitted to see her husband once 
more, neither to speak to nor to give him the least sign, — aiMi 
pour avoir cette heurcy de le voir encore une /ois en sa vie. But not 
all these cries and entreaties could move this Prince to pity ; they 
only soured and angered him the more — telling her that the Prince 
was his great and mortal enemy, and that he would have his re^ 
venge — and, as she entered upon his defence, and ceased not to 
importune the King, the Cardinal, who feared his Majesty might 
be moved to some pity, drove the Princess rudely out of the 
chamber, with the most brutal and insulting expressions ; '^ balling 
her troublesome, and importunate; and that, if she was served 
right, she would be clapt up herself. Those who witnessed her 
anguish and passion declared that never had any one spoken so 
before.'* 

' M^moires de Castlenau — ^who was a Catholic, and a friend of the Queen- 
Mother. 
« Begnier de La Planche. ' De Thou. 

^ M6m..dtt Castleuau-^AdditionBof Le Laboureur. 
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Gond^ preserved his courage and bis serenity. He passed the 
most part of his time arguing with Robertet, his legal adviser, in 
defence of the justness of his conduct. ^^ Defending it tr^ soni' 
matrement et trhs diaertement ; alleging many memorable examples, 
in excellent terms, and with the most composed and assured coun- 
tenance." He denied that his sufferings were to be regarded as a 
punishment from God, for he had in this matter given his Creator 
no cause of offence ; and maintained '< that he, with a conscience 
at rest; was not the real prisoner ; but they, who, though enjoying 
their personal liberty, were yet loaded and enchained by the per- 
petual remembrance of their vices and crimes." He gave his 
advocates excellent instructions for his defence, and wrote letters of 
the tenderest consolation to his wife.^ 

Nothing could persuade him to make the slightest submission.— « 
He regarded submission as inconsistent with his honor, ^'/ar dearer 
to htm than U/eJ' He refused to make any advances to the Guises; 
and replied to one who wished to find expedients for a reconciliation, 
that there was no other settlement of the affair in such a case but 
at the point of the lance (qu'^il vCy avait meiUeur moyen d*appoirUr 
ment gu* avec lapointe de la laTice*) 

Equally dishonorable did he consider it to disguise his religious 
sentiments. A priest being sent into his chamber to say mass, — ^in 
order, it was thought, to put his religious constancy to the test, the 
Prince refused to hear him, saying, '< He was there to justify him- 
self against the calumnies of his enemies : a matter of rather 
more importance to him than to hear mass." This was taken very 
ill.' 

Tet the Guises, in spite of their apparent success, were not 
without their apprehensions. The Constable still remained at 
Chantilly ; and with so redoubted an adversary at large, they hesi- 
tated to carry the sentence recorded against Cond^ into execution. 
Besides, whilst the King of Navarre lived there would always re- 
main one able to take advantage of the general indignation and 
avenge the death of his brother. 

It was impossible to reach Anthony by a judicial sentence ; his 
assassination was therefore resolved upon. And to screen their own 
heads from censure and responsibility, the King, young as he was, 
was himself pitched upon to undertake the office of executioner. 
This base manoeuvre will not be thought inconsistent with the char- 
acter of the Cardinal; but it is, unhappily, certain that the Duke 

1 « Such was his light-heartedness that he often amused himself by Betting 
his guards to play at children's games ; running blindfold in a circle chalked 
on the floor, &c., till they adored him for his facility and sweetness." — ^La 
Planche. 

s M^m de Castlenau/ additions of Le Labourenr. * Ibid. 
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de Gnise bimself was privy to the design. Francis was provided 
with a poignard^ and instructed at their next interview to seek a 
quarrel, d VAllemandy with Navarre, and in the course of it stab 
him with his own hands. Navarre being summoned into the 
presence — the purpose for which he was called was hinted to him — 
Anthony showed on this occasion that in physical courage, at least, 
he was not altogether unworthy of his race. " I go," said he, " but 
never was skin sold so dearly as shall be mine.'* Then turning to 
bis attendant, "If I fall, carry my bloody garment to my wife 
and son — though yet too young to maintain my quarrel he will live 
to revenge this treacherous murder." The resolution, however, of 
the young King failed him ; and Navarre returned unhurt. It is 
said that the Duke de Guise on seeing him retire alive, exclaimed, 
*' Oh ! le timide et lasche enfant I"^ 

The 26th of November, the day appointed for the execution of 
Cond6 now rapidly approached. In vain the Chatillons made every 
e£fort to save him, in vain the Chancellor delayed to sign the sen- 
tence. The Onises and Catherine adhered to their resolution. But 
while the Prince awaited the dismal hour with magnanimous com- 
posure, a sudden change in affairs arrested his fate. 

The King upon the morning of the 17th of November, as he was 
[getting out for hunting, was seized with a sudden heaviness in the 
head which obliged him to return home; in a few days the most 
alarming symptoms appeared; an abscess formed in the brain and 
began to discharge through the ear; and his surgeon, Ambrose 
Par6, declared him to be in the greatest danger. There arose, as 
usual at that time upon occasion of sudden attacks of illness, a 
general suspicion of poison ; and it was whispered that his valet de 
chambre, who chanced to be a Hugonot, horror-struck at the fate 
preparing for his leader, had poisoned the imposthume. But be 
the cause of the illness what it might, the event at once changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. — With Francis the ministry of the Guises 
would immediately expire, and under a King legally a minor, the 
depressed Princes of the blood must unquestionably rise to power 
and importance. In such circumstances the regency devolved as a 
matter of course upon the first Prince of the blood. The law of 
the land would confer it upon Navarre. 

In this emergency the Lorraines made one desperate effort to 
preserve their ascendency. They went to the Queen-Mother and 
solicited her, before it was yet too late, to put an end to the com- 
mon enemies of both, and destroy the men whose vengeance, should 
they be allowed to survive the King, might produce consequences 
the most terrible to them all. They urged her, therefore, to order 

' Oh ! the weak and cowardly child I 
VOL. I. — 13. 
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ihe immediate execution of Cond^; and condemn the King of 
Navarre to suffer in his company, without incurring in his case the 
risk of delay by waiting for a judicial proceeding. But the Queen, 
whose eyes had been opened as to the" nature of her true interests, 
during her secret conferences with the Chatillons and her friend 
the Duchess de Montpensier, refused to act in this business with- 
out consulting the Chancellor. 

De I'Hdpital being sent for, found her in the greatest perplexity, 
'^ weeping among her women, who surrounded her in deep silence, 
their eyes fixed upon the ground.'^ It was easy for him to point 
out, not only the monstrous injustice, but the glaring impolicy of 
the proceeding in question. He made the Queen comprehend the 
immense advantage in her present situation of holding in her own 
hands the balance between one mighty faction and the other ; and 
of securing by the preservation of the Bourbon Princes^ a check 
upon that overwhelming power of the opposite party, which threat* 
ened te enslave both herself and her children. 

Catherine accordingly sent for Navarre. She had resolved to 
save him, but she determined to secure for herself as large a portion 
as possible of the power which events were about to lodge in fresh 
hands. Anthony found her with the Duke de Guise and the Car- 
dinal, and now, while the King still breathed, and his fate, and 
that of his brother, might be considered uncertain, — ^leaving him 
no time to consult with his friends, — she contrived to extort from 
him a written promise that he would resign all claims to the 
regency in her favor; and even should the States — ^as it was certain 
they would — ^propose to confer the office of Regent upon him, that 
he would refuse it. In return for this important paper, Navarre 
was contented to receive her verbal assurance that he should be 
appointed Lieuten ant-General of the kingdom ; and having thus in 
a moment of weakness abandoned his own rights and those of his 
party, and degraded himself by the farce of an outward reconcilia- 
tion with the Guises ; he was given to understand as his reward^ 
that the Queen would unite her interests with his. 

The King died a day or two after, December the 6th, 1560, leav- 
ing no children, " little regretted,''* says Le Laboureur, " a real 
minority being less to be dreaded than a false and imaginary ma- 
jority.'' His short and ill fated reign was characterised by one 
undeviating course of evil; and it may with truth be said, that this 
opportune death was the sole benefit he ever conferred upon his 
country. " One cannot," says a sensible French author,* " reflect 
without an involuntary shudder upon those tragedies of which 
France might have formed the theatre had Francis the Second 

1 M^m. de Caatlenau, additions of Le Laboureur. 

' Author of the Observations on the Memories de OasUenau. 
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Kved longer. The gloomy temper of the Prince, nourished by a 
eickly constitution, and soured by the prejudices of those who sur- 
rounded him, was the more to be dreaded as he had naturally an 
immense fund of obstinacy. Accustomed to regard a portion of his 
family and a large part of his subjects, as enemies to his throne 
and life, it was probable each future day of his reign would have 
been marked by fresh proscriptions; and, as bloodshed only in- 
(areases the necessity for blood, the sovereign authority would 
rapidly have degenerated into the most sanguinary tyranny.^^ 

The Calvinists, delivered by his death from those dark appre- 
hensions of impending evil, for which they had had but too suffi- 
cient cause, gave vent to the most excessive demonstrations of joy. 
Satires, songs, and caricatures swarmed. Of the verses, the follow- 
ing are inserted as no ill written character of this not less unfortu- 
nate than detested Prince. 

'< Quant d. mes moeurs, je fus froid de nature, 
Mom^, hautain, parlant pen, triste, et coy, 
Non point enfant sL ce que j'entendoy, 
N'y mal croisant de taille, et de stature : 
Sobre de vin, de venus, et de vice, 
D^oiseaux et de chiens j'aimai fort Texercise ; 
Je n'eus regnant un seul jour de plaisance ; 
Et comme on vit pen k peu de poison, 
Ainsi d'ennuy, de soin, et de soup9on, . 
Se nourissoit la fleur de ma jouyence ; 
Si qu'eux 8ac9ans son humeur nourissante, 
M'on fait decheoir ja toute languissante. 

The last act of influence exercised by the Cardinal de Lorraine 
over the King, was to engage him to make a solemn vow to notre 
dame de GUry, that in case he was allowed to recover he would 
exterminate all the Protestants. 

Little was the emotion his loss occasioned; his beautiful wife, 
Mary Stuart, was alone the one to weep his early decay. Catherine 
received the news that he had expired with perfect indifference; 
and, as for all those who had shared his favor during life, they were 
far too much occupied by their interests to have time to lament his 
death. His remains lay unhonored, his obsequies were neglected. 
" All these great personages," says M^zeray, *^ were so much occu- 
pied by their own affairs, that neither his mother nor his uncles 
took the slightest care for his funeral. Of so many great lords and 
bishops assembled at Orleans, only Sansac, La Brosse, and the 
Bishop of Senlis, who was blind, attended his body to St. Denys. . . 
A billet, with these words, was found attached to his pall : — " Tan- 
neguy du Chately oHestu? Mais U etoit FranigoU"^ 

> Tanneguy du Chatel was first Chamberlain to Charles the Seventh, and 
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Gond^, upon this sudden tarn of his affairs, manifested the same 
extraordinary equanimity which he had displayed under all the 
trying circumstances of his imprisonment and conviction. '^ His 
hehavior/' says Le Laboureur, "had throughout appeared some- 
thing above human nature ; such was the greatness of soul which 
he displayed^ the contempt of death and of his enemies, whom he 
would not propitiate by a single word/' He was at cards with the 
captain of his guards, when Picard, his attendant, entered the room, 
big with the intelligence that the King had just expired. He made 
numerous signs, which served only to increase the Prince's curiosity 
and anxiety. At length Cond4 bethought himself to let fall a card^ 
and stooping at the same time with his valet, as if to pick it up^ 
Picard whispered in his ear, ^^Nostre homme est croquiJ' The Prince 
finished his game without altering a feature. 

after having rendered great service, was disgraced and exiled to his estate. 
Hearing of the death of his master, and that the last duties were neglected, 
he hurried to Court, and made at his own expense a funeral, costing thirty 
thousand gold crowns. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ACCESSION OF CHARLES THE NINTH. — ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. — MEETING OF THE STATES-GENERAL. 

Charles the Ninth was eleven years of age when he succeeded 
his brother Francis ; who died childless, aged seventeen years, two 
months, and one day. 

The death of a boy barely seventeen years of age, sufficed 
to change in one hour the destiny of millions. Hundreds and 
thousands of innocent creatures arose that morning protected and 
secured, over whom all the horrors of a merciless proscription had 
been impending. — A kingdom on the eve of a civil war, was restored 
for the moment to peace and order, — a vast assembly, prepared to 
serve as the engine of a grinding oppression, was transformed into 
the organ of liberty, ready to carry the voice of the people to the 
throne : while prisoners lying under sentence of death — ^judicially 
convicted of crimes against the state — found theniselves at once not 
only liberated, but absolved, and with the highest offices in their 
hands. The maxims of government — the rights of individuals — 
the very principles of morals seemed reversed — as a tyranny the 
most sanguinary was exchanged for a government breathing nothing 
but moderation and the love of the public good, — when the influ- 
ence of the Cardinal de Lorraine gave way before that of Michel 
de THSpital. 

Such were the consequences depending upon the life of a sickly, 
peevish, and unpromising youth, ruled by a beautiful and inconsi- 
derate young woman : such the effects to a nation of uncertain 
constitutional principles, ill-defined laws, and an irregular adminis- 

13* 
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tration of justice. With Francis expired the power of Mary Staart ; 
and with her that ambitious family sank, for the present, into com- 
parative insignificance, which, supported by her influence, had 
governed with "unbounded authority the affairs of France. Flatter- 
ing prospects now opened to the country ; but experience proved 
that from institutions so imperfect permanent good was vainly to be 
expected. The evil principle remained. The curse of instability 
lies at the root of every absolute monarchy. The sceptre passed, 
in this case, into other hands : time showed them to be equally 
weak, and more dangerous ; and the wisest and the best of men 
found it impossible to lay an enduring foundation of good in the 
shifting sand of such a system. 

Catherine beheld herself, upon the death of her son, elevated at 
once into one of the most important situations which can fall to the 
lot of a human being. She stood the umpire between two great 
factions, by that event rendered pretty nearly equal in power — and 
held in her hands the means, by the practice of wisdom, firmness, 
and justice, so to rule both, as to preserve the peace and ensure the 
well-being of the large society committed to her charge. But, 
alas I for the weakness and the wickedness of that heart to which 
so much influence was permitted. The history of the next terrible 
half century is but a picture of the consequences arising from the 
mistakes and the crimes of her unprincipled ambition and narrow^ 
vacillating policy. 

The state of parties was now as follows : — The Guises were 
establbhed as the leaders of the high Catholic party, contending 
for the exclusion of every religion jbut their own. Their principal 
friends were, the Cardinal de Tournon, the accomplished Duke of 
Nemours, Cipierre, governor of Orleans, the Marshal de Brissac, 
and the Mar^chal de St. Andre, — a man rendered highly influential 
by his splendid fortune and shining talents. The troops assembled 
at Orleans might be considered entirely at their devotion ; but their 
general popularity was at this time greatly upon the decline : their 
violent administrattion, their warlike preparations, and, above all, 
the rumors afloat of Spanish armies assembling on the frontiers, 
had excited almost universal discontent. On the other hand, the 
King of Navarre was supported by the Chatillons, the Prince de 
Porcian, and by the whole Protestant interest ; and besides, was 
now invested with that authority which an unquestionable right to 
assume the government will always confer in the eyes of the mul- 
titude. 

The Queen-Mother, it is said, was at first appalled by the magni- 
tude of the task before her; but was speedily reassured by the 
conduct of these redoubted rivals. Mutual jealousy laid them both 
at her feet ; each ready to exalt a power which might serve to curb 
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an adversaiy, or to support themselves. They yied with each other 
in protestations of loyalty and obedience; and concurred in offering 
to her that regency which each dreaded to see in the hands of an 
antagonist 

The Queen, with considerable dexterity, secured her advantages ; 
and assumed, with the general approbation of all parties, the reins 
of government. Not to curb, with vigorous resolution, the rising 
violence of faction, — not with the generous design to assuage con- 
tention, allay divisions, and heal the broken peace — the reflections 
of a mind such as hers drew unfortunately a far different conclusion 
from the circumstances before her. She believed she had discovered 
the secret of power in that dangerous maxim, which now, according 
to Davila, she adopted, of " divide and govern ;" " and now pouring 
oil, and now water,^'^ she strove to inflame those jealousies from 
whence she imagined her own strength would be derived. — Wicked, 
dangerous, and vain policy ! as the event proved. 

Before a final adjustment could be made of the different shares 
to be allotted to each eminent person in the new frame of the 
government, it was necessary to await the arrival of the Constable. 
He, on being informed of the King's danger, had immediately 
recommenced his suspended journey to the States at Orleans, and 
was impatiently expected by all parties ; every one anxious to learn 
where the very considerable weight of his personal influence would 
fall. He arrived at Orleans with six hundred gentlemen ; but the 
King had already breathed his last, and he was, therefore, too late 
to prevent that promise of resignation of all claim to the regency 
already given by Navarre to the Queen-Mother 3 a measure which 
was most deeply deplored by Coligny as a surrender of authority 
infinitely detrimental to the cause of the Reformed. 

When Montmorenci at length arrived at Orleans, the Queen set 
every engine at work to attach him to herself; and, with that ex- 
quisite skill which she possessed of governing men by their weak- 
nesses and their faults, she worked upon the vanity and the preju- 
dices of the old statesman till she led him heartily to concur in all 
her arrangements. 

The Council of State met on the 12th of December,^ to arrange 
the government ; which was done as follows : — ^The supreme autho- 
rity, the Regency, though without the title, was conferred upon the 

' D*Aubign6, Hist. Universelle. 

^ The council of state consisted of the King of Navarre, the Cardinals 
Bourbon, Lorraine, de Toumon, de Guise, and Chatillon, the Prince de la 
Eoche sur Yon, the Dukes de Guise, d'Aumale, and Estampes, the Chan- 
cellor, the Mar^chals St. Andr6 and Brissac, Guillarde de Mortier, the 
Bishops of Orleans, Valence, and Amiens, and the Seigneur d'Avanson. It 
is eyident that a large majority was attached to the Guises. — M^m. de 
CasUenaUy additions of Le Laboureur. 
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Qaeen. The Assembly coming to a resolution, '' Que le royaume 
ne pouvait itre manU de plus digne main que de la dite davneJ* 
The King of Navarre was made Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom; the Constable retaining the superintendence of the army, 
and the Duke de Guise his place of Grand-Master ; each being to 
discharge his individual duty, subject to no control but that of the 
Queen. Catherine retained in her own hands the management of 
the finances, with the assistance of her secretaries — excluding 
Navarre from all interference therein : all letters upon civil business 
of every description were to be addressed to her ; those on military 
matters alone to be addressed to Navarre, and by him to be com- 
municated to the Council. The share of power allotted to Navarre 
was thus, it will be seen^ very insignificant. 

The secret articles of the treaty, in return for which he ceded 
so large a portion of the authority he jnight legitimately have 
claimed, were, it is said, the liberation of Cond6, the relief of the 
Hugonots, and the depression of the house of Guise. 

This last measure was not one to be ventured upon without ex- 
treme caution, — the power of that splendid family remained still 
formidable -, indeed Brantdme gives the Duke de Guise credit for 
the greatest moderation, in that he did not at once, in defiance of 
law and custom, seize upon the reins of government.* *^ He 
showed," says he, " when King Francis came to die at Orleans, 
that he did not possess that unwarrantable ambition as to take for 
himself (/impatroniser) the kingdom of France, and make himself 
a demi-roy, as was so loudly said ; no, nor even to make himself 
Viceroy, and govern both King and kingdom, and do his good 
pleasure therein. He gave them all the ]ie (leur donna d tous le 
dementi). It was more than easy, had he pleased. He might have 
seized upon the King of Navarre, the Constable, and all who were 
flocking to the States ; having, as I know, the whole Court at his 
devotion. I saw him seven or eight days after the King's death, 
going on foot a pilgrimage to C16ry : he drew after him all the 
Court and nobility, the King remaining almost alone, and his Court 
a solitude — occasion of great murmuring and jealousies." 

" Besides he had from fifteen to twenty companies of veteran 
infantry in Orleans entirely at his devotion, who might have made 
all France tremble. What hindered him from disposing at his 
good pleasure of the King and all the rest par lafumie des arque- 
huses de ces braves soldatsf Besides, except those of M. FAmiral, 
those of the Constable and his children, he had all the compagnies 
d!ordonnance at his command. The greater part of the gen^ cP amies 
being devoted' to him, on account of the Catholic religion now in 

1 Brantdme, Hommes Illustres, Guise. 
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danger, from that which was rising; and they loved M. de Onise 
greatly because they knew him for a good Catholic ; and they mis- 
tarusted that if the King of Navarre was made Regent — whose 
religion was more than suspected — great troubles would arise, as 
afterwards was seen : nor can it be doubted, that if they had laid 
about them at that time in Orleans, which would have been easy 
enough, we should never have seen all the troubles we have seen. 
Doubtless by these means he might have seized upon the person of 
the King, and possibly we might have seen France the happier 
for it, as I heard many great lords and captains say at the time. 
Even M. le Cardinal urged him much, but he would not listen to 
it, saying, ' it was neither of God nor reason, (de JDieu ni de la 
raison,) to usurp the rights and authority of others;' yet, methinks, 
in an affair of so much importance, such things might have been 
justly done — so that good and brave Prince was a thought too con- 
scientious upon this occasion. " 

*^M. le Cardinal, ecclesiastic as ha was, had no such delicacy; 
had he been as full of valor as his brother — had he found in him- 
self as much good courage as inclination, he would have raised his 
banner ; but he was naturally a poltroon, and he quitted the Court 
at that time through pure poltronnerie; and great was his mortifi- 
cation as he rode out of the town to hear the people crying in the 
streets and from the shops and windows, 'Adieu M. le Gardindl, la 
messe est cassieJ " 

As for the Prince de Cond^, the Queen-Mother early sent him 
word that he might consider himself at liberty, he replied, " That 
he could not quit his prison and leave his honor there. That the 
gift of liberty was an injury unaccompanied with the acknowledg- 
ment of his innocence, and the punishment of his accusers.'' On 
the Constable, however, pointing out, " that he would not be the 
less innocent for being free, and that the road to justification was 
less easy to one between four walls," he consented to quit his prison, 
and retired to his government of Picardy; attended, for form's 
sake, by his guards, who, eith^ inclining to the new opinions, or 
won by the charm of his agreeable manners {ses /requentations 
agr6ahle&), were devoted to him.* 

All eyes were now turned upon the approaching assembly of the 
States-General. 

Immediately upon the news of the King's decease, the deputies 
had again crowded into Orleans. The Queen at first fearing that 
this national assembly would claim its ancient privilege of appoint- 
ing to the Begency, and might render vain her previous manoeuvres 
by offering the supreme authority to Navarre, had been anxious to 

^ Matihieuy Historie. 
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prevent their meeting. And the deputies themselves at this junc- 
ture were not unwilling to afford a pretence for their dissolution; 
for the most part of those secretly attached to the Eeform^ aware 
of the feehle influence their party must exercise in an assembly 
chosen under the late circumstances, had insinuated that the death 
of Francis necessitated the dissolution of the States, and that fresh 
elections must be made. But De THdpital pointing out to the 
Queen-Mother the deplorable state of the finances, which rendered 
it impossible to carry on the government; and urging the necessity 
of obtaining, if possible, for her authority the immediate sanction 
of the States, persuaded her to allow of the assembly. The objec- 
tions of the deputies were therefore overruled ; and it was decided, 
that by the laws of the kingdom le vif misit le mort, — ^that in 
France the King never dies, and his authority passes without inter- 
ruption to his immediate successor. Upon the 13th of December, 
therefore, 1560, the States-General were solemnly opened. 

The proceedings and deliberations of great national assemblies 
are among the most interesting portions of history; not onlj as 
conveying some of the best authenticated information with regard 
to national circumstances and manners ; but as furnishing the most 
valuable materials towards the history of opinions — a history as 
important as that of actions. Upon this principle the industrious 
Gamier has preserved a most ample history of the States-Geaeral 
of Orleans, drawn from the authentic source of their own papers 
and documents. My limits will only allow me to select some of 
the most interesting portions of his curious details, which will serve 
to illustrate, as briefly as the nature of the subject will admit, the 
manner in which such assemblies were at that time conducted, and 
the sentiments therein prevailing; adding to this any singular facts 
elicited in the course of their proceedings. 

The ceremonies of the opening were as follows : — 
^^ Upon the day appointed, the Duke de Guise, holding the baton 
of Grand Master covered with black crape in his hand, and assisted 
by certain officers, called over in order the deputies of the several 
haiUiageSy and assigned them their places in the hall of Assembly. 
The hall was divided into two parts, the upper and the lower. 
In the centre of the upper, two seats were placed of equal height 
for the King and for the Queen-Mother; upon the left of the Queen, 
on seats less elevated, were placed Madame Marguerite de France 
the King's sister, Madame Ren^ de France Duchess Dowager of 
Ferrara, his father's sister, and after them the Cardinals de Tour- 
non, Lorraine, Bourbon, Chatillon, and Guise, according to the 
dates of their promotion. On the right of the King, on seats less 
elevated. Monsieur, afterwards Henry the Third, the King of 
.N-'^arre, the Dauphin d'Auvergne, eldest son to the Duke de Mont- 
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pensier, and the Prince de la Rocbe-sur-Yon, princes of the bloody 
with the Prince de Joinville, eldest son of the Duke de Guise. 
Upon stools somewhat advanced in front of the linC; right and lefb 
of the throne, sat the Constable holding the naked sword, and the 
Chancellor; having at their feet each two huissiers kneeling^ and 
holding up their maces. Upon the footstep of the throne the Duke 
de Guise, as Grand Chamberlain, the halSn of Grand Master lying 
between his knees. Before the Princes of the blood, two steps 
lower, was a bench upon which were the Grand Ecuyer, the Admi- 
ral de Coligny, the Mar^chals de St. Andr^ and Brissac. Before 
the CardinalS; in the same manner, the Bishops of Orleans, Valence, 
and Amiens, and the remainder of the Councillors of state were 
placed. Round a desk in the centre of the semicircle the four 
Secretaries of State. Behind the chair of the Queen her gentle- 
men of honor. Behind those of her sons were their two governors. 
On each side of the fire-place the four captains of the guards. 
Round the outside of the circle the gentlemen of the King's cham- 
ber, each his hat^ in his hand. And on the steps separating the 
superior from the inferior part of the chamber the superintendents 
of the finances. The inferior side was filled with benches more or 
less elevated. On the right sat the Bishops, and the deputies for 
the clergy. On the left the Knights of the Order, Barons, and 
deputies of the nobility. The centre was occupied by the deputies 
for the tiers itat. The Kings-at-arms occupying the entrance of 
the barrier which separated the deputies from crowds of spectators. 
*^ When all had taken their places a herald proclaimed that the 
King desired every one to be seated and covered. Then the Chan- 
cellor rose and knelt at the King's feet, as if to receive his orders, 
after which he returned to his place, and extending his hand, 
addressed the assembly as follows : — 

*' Gentlemen — God, who had given to the late King Francis the 
desire to assemble the States of his kingdom in this his town of 
Orleans ; has to his brother King Charles, our present Lord and 
Master, this same continued, as likewise to the Queen, mother of 
both Kings. And though by the death of the late King it would 
seem that the States should be put off, and that the change in the 
King's person should bring divers other changes — not only has this 
change excited no new troubles or seditions, but has appeased and 
quieted those which we have seen. And as we behold on a black 
and cloudy day that the sun at his rising breaks the dark and ren- 
ders the sky clear and serene, so the rays from the countenance of 
our young King have penetrated to the hearts of the Princes of the 
blood, and other Nobles, and dissipated all suspicions, passions, and 
affections that might have been there entertained, and has so paci- 
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fiedy bound, and nnited them together, so that now there is no 
private family in which the brothers are better friends, or more 
accordant and obedient than are the said Princes and Lords towards 
the King their master." 

After a multitude of illustrations of the advantages of unanimity, 
praise of the King, and of the Queen- Mother whom he calls " tr^ 
mge et vertueuse Princesse," he proceeds : — ** Now, gentlemen, be- 
cause we are about to renew the ancient custom of holding the 
States, neglected for the space of nearly eighty years — ^a time to 
which the memory of man cannot attain — I will in few words ex- 
plain what is meant by ^ holding the States — for what cause they 
were used to be assembled, who presided therein, and what advan- 
tage by our Kings was thence derived, and what by their people/ " 
He then goes on to say, '^ It is certain that our ancient Kings were 
accustomed to hold the States, which were either assemblies of the 
people, or of deputies appointed by them." He adds, " This was 
anciently called holding a parliament, and yet retains the name in 
England and Scotland." ^' The States were assembled for divers 
reasons, either to demand aids in men or money, to regulate affairs 
of justice, or to bestow appanages on the children of France. The 
Kings in person there- presided — save at those States once snm- 
moned for the most noble question that ever was laid before them, 
that is to say, to decide on whom the crown ought to devolve after 
the death of Charles le Bel, whether upon Philip de Valois, or upon 
Edward of England. The King Philip did not therein preside, for 
he was not yet King, he was f^ party interested." 

After combating at great length, and in the tedious and confused 
manner common to the oratory of the times, the opinion that the 
frequent holding of the States-Qeneral impaired the kingly authority, 
we come to his opinion of the duties of such an assembly. " Leur 
devoir est," says he, " mjoplier trls humblement le Eoi et ob^ir."* 

He next enters into an inquiry as to the cause of the present 
seditions, and among other things says, " Sedition arises either from 
the discontent of those who feel themselves ill treated or despised, 
ou de crainte qu^on ha de lumihre, (or from the dread which is enter- 
tained of light), or from general want of employment, poverty, and 
necessity." Among the unemployed, he particularly enumerates 
the military adventurers, marris de la patx, refusing to submit to 
law or order^ accustomed to exist on plunder and the labors of 
others, either incapable or unwilling to till the ground. 

When he comes to explain his notions of the relative duties of 
the several ranks of society, we meet with ideas singular enough. 

> The intention of them is, that they should humbly petition the King and 
ohey. 
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Those relating to the obligations towards kings might snit the pre- 
sent atmosphere of Russia, and are certainly very remarkable in the 
mouth of a man, stigmatised, in his own times, with the reproach 
of what we should now call ultra-liberalism. " The King does not 
hold his crown from us, but from God, and the ancient law of the 
kingdom. He gives and distributes places and honors to whom it 
pleaseth him, so that no one ought or can ask of him the wherefore : 
we are but counters in his hands, to which sometimes he gives value, 
at others renders as nothing." The duty of subjects is to obey " in 
true obedience, that is to say, to keep his true and perpetual com- 
mandments — in other words, his ordonnances. No one is equal to 
him, all being bound by such laws and ordonnances, save the King 
alone." 

The ideas of De rH6pital upon religious matters appear strangely 
contracted for a man, the apostle of toleration. Of toleration in the 
modern acceptation of the word, — that is to say — a respect for the 
right, inherent in every man, to worship his Creator in the manner 
mcmt consistent with his own conscience, — ^it is plain he had as yet 
a most imperfect conception. Uniformity instead of harmony, being 
still, in his view, the proper aim of legislation upon religious sub- 
jects. He lays it down as a maxim, that it is madness to expect 
concord between those of different religions, " (je%t folic d*6spirer 
patx repos, et amitU entre lespersonnes qui sont de diverses religions. 
We see every day that a French and an Englishman, being of the 
same religion, will hold each. other in more aflFection and friendship 
than two inhabitants of the same city, subjects of the same Lord, 
who are of divers religions." — But he overlooked the cause which 
produced such effects. 

He regarded liberty of conscience with the eye rather of a legist 
than of a moral philosopher ; seeking a tribunal competent to de- 
cide upon differences — whereon no human authority can justly 
decide — rather than the means of cutting at once the root of dis- 
sension by permitting no one to interfere with the conscience of 
another. In common, it must be owned, with all the Protestants 
of that day, the remedy he proposed for religious quarrels was either 
a National or (Ecumenical Council, before which the professors of 
the contending religions should be at liberty to support by argu- 
ment their opinions, and which -Council should be competent to 
decide upon what was truth, and afterwards to exact submission to 
its decrees. ^' It is difficult for men living in such diversity of 
opinions to avoid coming to blows the cause must be obvi- 
ated by a holy Council." Again, " You say your religion is best, — 
I defend my own — which is in the right ? — you or I ; and who can 
judge between us but a holy Council ?*' He recommends, at the 
same time, the utmost lenity towards the Reformed. 

VOL. I. — 14. 
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This speech ccmdades wiUi an earnest reoommendation to con- 
sider the lamentable state of the finances; and promises^ in retom, 
on the part of the government; to receive ^' bentgnement etgradeuse-' 
ment, les plainte$y doUances et autres resquites," that shonid bo 
presented Dy the Assembly.* 

This discourse of the Chancellor, though listened to with the 
greatest attention, did not altogether satisfy the deputies of the 
States. Many were displeased that in speaking of the King of 
Navarre he had seemed to consider him as inferior to the Qaeen- 
Mother ; some thought it strange, that in treating of the obedience 
due by all to the law, he had excepted the King. 

It was the custom, after listening to the harangue of the Chan- 
cellor, for the States to assemble in one chamber, and, before 
proceeding to dispatch of business, to choose an Orator (Orateur). 
It was the duty of the Orator, upon the conclusion of the delibera- 
tions, to make known to the King the resolutions of the Assembly, 
and present the cahter with an explanatory harangue. After 
choosing the orator, the custom was for the Orders to adjourn -to 
separate chambers, there to prepare what was called the cahiers, of 
those complaints and demands with which they had been entrusted 
bv the electoral assemblies. They afterwards re-assembled in one 
chamber, to reduce their several cahiers into one, which was pre- 
sented by the orator to the King, as containing the prayers and 
complaints of the nation at large. 

Accordinglv the Chancellor appointed the three orders to assem- 
ble the next day, in the Hall of the Cordeliers; but at the appointed 
hour the Clergy alone presented themselves. The Noblesse and 
the Tiers Etat had assembled, it was found; separately, one at the 
Jacobins, the other at the Carmelites. 

The clergy proceeded alone to choose an Orator, and named 
unanimously the Cardinal de Lorraine : a deputation was sent to 
the other orders, to invite their concurrence in this nomination; 
but they refused, saying, " they could not with propriety choose as* 
their organ one they might find themselves under the necessity of 
impeaching,'' and immediately proceeded to choose orators of their 
own. The Nobles chose Jacques du Tilly, Baron de Beaufort; the 
Tiers Etat, Jean TAnge, Advocate at the Parliament of Bordeaux. 

The Cardinal de Lorraine on. this refused the office of orator 
altogether, and indeed thought it prudent soon afterwards to leave 
Orleans, under pretence of accompanying his niece, Mary Stuart, to 
Scotland. Jean Quentin, Canon of Ndtre DamC; was then chosen 
in his place. 

* The speech of De TEdpital is given by La Pl&ce and Kegnier de la 
Planche, at length. 
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Thus were the States split into three cHambers. That they 
should vote by chambers was the interest of the Protestant party; 
the Nobles and the Tiers Etat being both united against the Clergy. 
This manoeuvre is mainly to be attributed to the Chatillons, it being 
their object to obtain from the Chambers the appointment of 
Navarre to the Regency, — a measure regarded as of the very first 
importance to the interests and protection of the Beligious.^ 

On the 21st of December, the plan of the new government, as 
arranged in the Council of the 12th, was, bv command of Catherine^ 
laid for approbation before the Orders, it was received with ap- 
plause by the clergy, but excited the greatest fermentation among 
the other two. The proceeding, it was said, could be regarded only 
as an insult to the Assembly; for if it lay with the States-General 
to form a Council of Regency, by what right had one been nomi- 
nated under their eyes, without their having been even consulted ? 
If the nomination were not in them, why was the plan now laid be- 
fore them ? Mainly, as it would appear, to make them share in the 
responsibility of appointments which would occasion universal dis- 
satisfaction. Loud murmurs were heard at the number of ecclesi- 
astics admitted to the Council of govempaent, and at the very small 
share of power allotted to Navarre ; more especially at his exclusion 
from any part in the management of the finances. 

The zealous Catholics, and those attached to the Duke de Guise, 
defending the proceeding with equal warmth, the immediate conse- 
quence was, a schism in the order of the Nobles. The deputies of 
twenty bailliages presented a petition, wherein they stated, that 
they could not proceed to exercise the incontestible right of the 
States-General to nominate to the Regency, being incompetent, 
** Having received no powers from their constituents, who neither 
could nor ought to have foreseen the case which had presented 
itself.'' They, therefore, demanded that the Provincial Assemblies 
should be once more convened, in order to give to the deputies now 
assembled at Orleans the means of consulting them, and of obtain- 
ing fresh instructions ; and, till that should be done, they objected 
to every thing that should be ^^proposS, diltberiy au arriU en cette 
motive" The Queen and the Council rejected the petition, and 
ordered the deputies to proceed to dispatch of business : the dissi- 
dents protested, and warned the Orders to refrain from any delibe- 
ration upon the Regency, under pain of being '^ denounced to the 
nation as violators of its rights, and of being rendered personally 
responsible for the evils which might thence arise." 

A second and third petition were presented to the Council, 
couched in nearly the same terms, and employing the same argu- 

^ Qamier. 
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ments. It was urged that the two several occasions upon which it 
had formerly been deemed expedient to summon the States-Greneral 
- whether to relieve the oppression under which the subjects of the 
state might labor— -or to relieve the crown in case of disability or 
minority by the appointing of a Regency — now unexpectedly pre- 
sented themselves together. " The Assembly was convened, by a 
King, major, on the demand of the nation, pour ohvier d un umfh)e' 
ment gdniral (to prevent a general insurrection,] it finds itself called 
upon to consider a question with which this has nothing in com- 
mon; to wit, the appointment of a Council of Regency for a King 
of ten years of age." " Without powers in this respect, either they 
must be re-elected, or they must arrogate to themselves a choice 
which belongs to the nation at large, which not having been con- 
fided to them, they expose themselves to the risk of being dis- 
avowed, reprimanded, and dishonored/' 

It is useless, they add, to show that the Queen and the Princes 
of the blood are perfectly agreed upon the choice of those persons 
who shall compose the government. ^^ The deputies, who perfectly 
understand the limits of their powers, cannot take upon themselves 
to approve or censure these appointments, lest they should show 
contempt to the nation, which has alone the right to decide — they 
dare not substitute themselves for the nation in the exercise of a 
power not confided to them, and by that means furnish a pretence 
of nullity against all that has or may be done in this Assembly.'' 
They added, that it was likewise necessary to receive fresh instruc- 
tions from their constituents on the subject of the finances. 

To these remonstrances Catherine made verbally a cautious an- 
swer. She said the petitioners were doubtless aware, that in all 
deliberative assemblies the plurality of voices must decide every 
question : and as the majority of their order had already decided 
upon proceeding to dispatch of business, she hoped they would lay no 
further impediments in the way of the discussion of those griev- 
ances which so heavily afflicted the state. 

Upon this the dissidents came to a resolution not to deliberate 
with the rest of the Chamber ; but to present their cahier in the 
original form in which they had received it from the provincial 
States. The majority, thus left to act alone, were speedily divided 
upon the subject of religion; one party advocating the maintenance 
of the laws then in force against heretics — the other, toleration for 
all denominations of Christians ; that is to say, for all who adhered 
to the Apostles' Creed, reserving << the penal afflictions for atheists, 
anabaptists, and other monsters." 

The result was, that the Nobles ceased to deliberate in common, 
even upon matters more indifferent ; and three several cahiers were 
presented to the King from that one Order alone. 
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As for the Tiers Etat, they refused to deliberate upon the ques- 
tion of the Regency, but, unwilling to arrest the progress of those 
reforms for which the occasion was so fair, they agreed to pass the 
subject stib nlentto. 

Upon the 1st day of January, 1561, the King, accompanied as 
before, came down to the Assembly to listen to the harangue of the 
Orators. 

L'Ange for the Tiers Etat spoke first* His speech though pe- 
dantic contains an animated and affecting picture of the miseries 
which afflicted his country, united with sentiments upon the sub- 
ject of liberty, and the rights of mankind in general, which were 
just as they were generous. He denied that religious differences 
alone occasioned the distraction and decline of the state, attribu- 
table in a still higher degree to the vices of the higher, and the 
wretchedness of the lower orders of society. He accused the clergy 
of miserable and universal ignorance, of avarice which drove a 
trade even in the sacraments — ^and devoted to purposes, equally 
profane and scandalous, funds destined to feed the poor, and main- 
lain unimpaired the holy edifices — of unbridled luxury, " which 
changed the humble roofs they ought to occupy into palaces, and 
their once modest households into equipages and trains of domes- 
tics, which made them rather resemble the Satraps of Persia than 
the successors of the Apostles.'' 

The magistrates he censured for venality, ignorance, and idle- 
ness. The nobility, for a neglect of those duties, the discharge of 
which formed the condition by which they alone held their great 
possessions and high privileges — more especially that of military 
service, which they were bound to perform to the exclusion of the 
inferior classes. "Whereas, now the people were loaded with 
taxes to pay foreign mercenaries to supply their place." " In fact, 
if we only consider the conduct and deportment of this order, one 
should be tempted to believe that their nobility consisted only in 
idleness, in occupying the most honorable places in public assem- 
blies, in having finer houses, finer clothes, and more splendid tables 
than other people ; and believing themselves worthy of the highest 
rewards if they could only quote a noble deed done by one of their 
ancestors.'' He painted their ruinous pomp, their haughty pre- 
tensions, their pride, and their shameful idleness, '^kur Jaste 
ruineuxj la morgue de leurs pretentions, leur orgueil instUtante, et 
FoinvetS hontetise dans laguelle ils croupissoient." 

He concluded with an affecting description of tbe situation of 
the people, of their general misery, the depression of the agricul- 
turists — crushed to the earth by the regime fiscal, — weighed down 
by the oppressions of the nobiUty, and ruined by their hard-heart- 
edness ( hretf), 

14* 
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The cahwr he presented Justified bat too well the representations 
of the speaker^ It complained of '^ the injustice, the rapine, the 
vexations, endured by the peasants from their Lords (Seigneurs). 
Not content with forcing them to labor upon their account, under 
pretence of droits de charriageSf aidesj et joumSeSy levying contri- 
butions, establishing their seigneurial mills and ovens, and exacting 
three times their lawful dues ; they wrest from the miserable com- 
munes their wood and pastures, and taking advantage of their forest 
laws (droit* de diasse), they ravage the vineyards and harvests of 
those who have the misfortune to displease them.'' '^ And if any 
one refuses to lend himself to these exactions they set unknown 
people upon him to pick a quarrel, and he is outraged, beaten, pil- 
laged, without hope or means of justice." 

But the evils of such individual oppressions were light in com- 
parison to those arising from the tames. These taxes were every- 
where levied with extreme rigor and the most signal injustice, being 
raised upon the commune instead of upon the individual ; and an 
exemption being easily obtained by any of the rich who had interest 
to procure the most insignificant place under government — they 
fell with their whole weight upon the poor. The picture drawn of 
the misery thus occasioned is frightful. ^' Wretches, finding them- 
selves, in order to pay the impost, deprived of the little stores they 
had hoarded up for the winter — have been known to expire with 
grief, (ont expiri douUur) j others, yielding to the most horrible 
despair, have murdered their wives and their children, and thea 
poignarded themselves. Others dragged to prison, without receiving 
that assistance which humanity cannot deny even to the greatest 
criminals, have there died of hunger. Some have tied their country, 
abandoning, their families, being unable to endure the sight of their 
misery. While those who escape these extremities of distress 
languish in poverty so excessive, that having neither oxen, horses, 
nor other means, they are obliged to harness their own bodies to 
the plough.^' The assessment by communes added the last dismal 
feature to this horrible description. " A wretch who, with great 
exertion, has paid his appointed share (sa cotie part), and novr 
believes himself at rest, may be assigned and constrained (covUraifU 
par corps), to acquit that of one of his neighbors, and after a short 
delay be on that account, thrown into prison. ^ A barbarity so atro- 
cious that it is hard to conceive how it could enter into the head of 
any human beihg." 

The orator for the Nobility, in his harangue, justified the accn- 
sation of pride at least, which had been preferred by De TAnge. 
He claimed for his order, as for the King, a divine right, an origin 
from God himself; — " Who had established a privileged class to 
support the throne and defend the whole society.'' He joined, 
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however^ with the orator for the Tiers Etat in his attack upon the 
clergy and magistrature ; and concluded by presenting four cahiers, 
where, mingled with various suggestions equally wise and benevo- 
lent for the relief of all classes, we meet with the following requests : 
^^ That it might be forbidden, under a pain of a fine of five hundred 
livres, for any man qui n'itoit noble d* extraction to denominate 
himself in any act noble ouecuyer; and that any one ennobled 
(ennobli,) until the fourth generation might be prohibited from 
wearing cap, shoes, girdle, or scabbard of velvet, or any ornament 
of gold in the hat — nor his wife be suffered to entitle herself 
demoiseUej^ or wear robe of velvet, or gold border to her chaperon. 

The harangue of Quentin for the Clergy, was tf mixture of the 
basest adulation of those in power, and the bitterest invectives 
against the Beformed. Se called them ^' rebels, machinators of 
unknown and execrable sacraments and licentious libertines. The 
words of the law of God apply ; take heed lest thou make friend- 
ship with, or contract confederacy or marriage with them : take 
heed that they inhabit not in thine house ; have no compassion upon 
them, beat tbem, strike them down even to death/^ 

When he spoke of those contributions towards relieving the 
burdens of the country, which, it was expected, would be demanded 
from the Clergy, he thought proper to express himself thus: 
'^ Sire,'' said he, ^^ we require of you, as something that neither 
can, nor ought to be refused, that you abstain from accepting any- 
thing of the clergy, under any name or title whatsoever ; be it 
either as gift, gratuity, benevolence, or otherwise. It is an un- 
doubted truth that the Prince cannot ^with a safe conscience) 
demand such; nor the ecclesiastics (witn safe conscience) offer 
them." The orator appears, however, to have been a very imperfect 
interpreter of the sentiments of his order ; for the cahier of the 
Clergy was drawn up with singular moderation. The harangue 
went far beyond what the times would bear, and excited such a 
torrent of mingled indignation and ridicule, that the unhappy speaker 
died, it is said, of mortification in the course of a few days. 

When we consider the unfavorable circumstances under which 
the deputies to the States-General of Orleans were chosen ; the 
demands contained in the cahiers testify, in a very remarkable 
manner, to the degree in which a spirit of reformation, political as 
well as religious, had at that time diffused itself. With respect to 
religion, we find demanded a general council in a place of security, 
where all might be at liberty to declare their opinions ; and where 
all controversies might be decided by a reference to " the Word of 

* Madame was a title appropriated ^arexce^Zenc«, to the wives of the haute 
noblesse and kiughts of the order alone. 
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Ood; as contained in the text of the Holy Scriptures/' That all 
ecclesiastical benefices should be conferred by election ; pluralities 
abolished ; the age when monastic vows might be offered, namely, 
thirty years for men, and twenty-five for women, settled ; a regolk- 
tion of Saints' days and holidays; and, as a remedy for the abuses 
arising out of the excessive riches of the clergy, that all ecclesiastic 
cal possessions should be divided into three parts — one to be allotted 
to the maintenance of religious ministry ; a second for the support 
of the poor; a third for the repair of sacred edifices 

With regard to general affairs, regxdations are proposed to sim- 
plify law proceedings, and restrain the venality of judges — to regu^ 
late military service — ^to restrain duelfiH— to check mendicity by the 
establishment of almshouses, the funds for which to be supplied 
partly by the monastic orders, partly by levying a species of poor- 
rate ; to open workshops where all beggars may be employed, either 
in the reparation of the strongholds, or repair of the high-roads; 
to form bureaux of charity in all the parishes, in which all those 
who enjoy a certain well-being may deposit their superfluity. They 
demanded that free schools, supported by the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, should be opened in every part of the kingdom^^ where reading 
and writing should be taught, and the children instructed in the 
truths of the Christian religion. " This last demand was borrowed,'^ 
says Gamier, " from ^reneva, but tended so visibly to the public 
advantage, that it might, notwithstanding y have been adopted vnthout 
danger,^' The Tiers Etat, upon the subject of education, added 
this demand : "That it may please the King to erect in every Uni- 
versity throughout the kingdom, a chair of morals and politics ; and 
to assign pensions for the professors upon the richest benefices of 
the province. 

Upon the subject of the debt, we find the Tiers Etat recommend- 
ing economy and retrenchment of useless offices : The King has 
the unquestioned right, on coming to the throne, to suppress such 
offices of his household as he may please, and to reduce the wages 
of those retained, without doing injustice to any one. They add, 
that as for the Princes of the blood, et Seigneurs de haut sang, who 
received pensions from the Crown, " the Tiers Etat has so high an 
opinion of their love for their country, that they have not the 
slightest doubt that they will prevent the intentions of the King, 
and set an example of disinterestedness." 

A most important demand was added — ^That an examination into 
the accounts, state of the finances, and conduct of the officers 
entrusted with their management, should be immediately entered 
upon ; and that a Committee, consisting of four deputies from each 
of the great provinces, should be appointed to receive a report of 
the examination: In order that the nation may truly be made 
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acquainted with the sum of money levied; and the use which hai 
been made of it. 

Upon the subject of commerce, the demands are chiefly directed 
against monopolies and unjust privileges, and to preventing the 
frauds of the Italian bankers. One demand marks the disordered 
state of society : the King is entreated to restore to the people the 
right of carrying fire-arms for their individual defence — especially 
to the merchants, "who, in the long journeys they are often obliged 
to take, find themselves without defence, in the midst of a wood, 
or upon an unfrequented road; frequently leaving there both fortune 
and life.'' 

The demands of the Tiers Etat were contained in three hundred 
and fifty articles, and were closed by one, which, if granted, might 
have changed the destiny of France for centuries. After enume- 
rating the abuses, the malversations, the crimes without number 
which afflicted the state, " the result of a crowd of evils which have 
accumulated till they have corrupted the whole mass of society,'' 
they add, "We accuse our own negligence in not having had 
recourse to the sovereign remedy : that is to say, to the States^ 
General . . . We therefore humbly entreat his Majesty to ordain, 
that henceforward the States-General shall be assembled every five 
years, and that neither war nor any other cause shall prevent this ; 
and that he will at this moment appoint the day and the place 
whereon and wherein they shall next be held. 

None of the cahiers presented took the slightest notice of the 
petition of the Protestants. No atempt was made to legislate upon 
their subject, save that a remission of all punishments whatsoever 
upon account of religious offences was almost universally recom- 
mended. 

Neither had any means been proposed, save those of retrenchment, 
for the liquidation of that debt, — immense for the time,^whioh 
pressed so heavily upon the government. 

The Chancellor, therefore, re-assembled the deputies, and, repre- 
senting the urgent necessities of the King, requested that, while 
the Council were occupied in considering the cahierSy the directors 
of the finances might lay a circumstantial report of the state of 
the revenue and amount of the debt before the Chamber, in order 
that deliberation might be had upon those means best calculated to 
relieve the government, without too much oppressing the people. 

The Orders, accordingly, nominated a committee to receive the 
report. The debt, trifling as it may appear to us, was considered, 
and was enormous for that period. It amounted to 43,483,000 
livres, having accumulated in the short space which had elapsed 
since Henry the Second had ascended the throne, — he having found 
1,700,000 crowns in the treasury. This immense sum had been 
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mostly lavisbed in wanton extrayagance^ or bestowed upon the 
most unworthy favorites. The total annual revenue amounted to 
12,250,000 livres; the annual expenditure to 22,600,000. The 
interest upon the debt was 12 per cent., the common rate of interest 
at that time. 

Such an exposi of the state of the finances seems to have filled 
the deputies with equal surprise aqd dismay. The report, it is said, 
was at first received in speechless astonishment. They declared 
themselves incompetent, without an appeal to the nation, to decide 
upon the measures necessary in such an emergency, and, ranging 
themselves at once with the dissidents, demanded to be sent back 
to the electoral assemblies. 

The government found itself under the necessity of complying. 
On the Slst of January, 1561, the States were closed by the Chan- 
cellor. The proposal which concludes his harangue shows how un- 
certain and confused were his ideas of representation. He said, 
that since the deputies demanded to be sent back to their consti- 
tuents for fresh powers, the King consented, " and would convoke 
them anew, — not by bailliages,'' (for in the present distress it was 
desirable to avoid the expense of so numerous an assembly,) but 
by governments ; each of the great governments sending one deputy 
for each Order, to meet at Melun the 1st of May, 1561. 

Thus terminated this very important Assembly. 

It should be mentioned that, during the sitting, the principal 
ministers of the Reformed churches, encouraged by the changes 
which had taken place, had assembled at Orleans, and, under the 
auspices of the King of Navarre, been introduced to the Council 
of government, where, in the name of all the churches dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, they presented to the King a petition, 
remonstrating against the measures which had been taken to exclude 
the Protestants from the provincial states— and thus depriving them 
of their due share of influence in the General Assembly. They 
also once more demanded temples* and the liberty of exercising, 
undisturbed, their religious ceremonies. This petition was received, 
but the consideration thereof postponed till a more convenient 
opportunity. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OATHEBINE; BEGENT.— THE TBIUMYIBATE. — THE DTTKE OF GUISE 

IN PARIS. 

The year 1561 is marked by the dawn, too soon obsonred, of just 
viewS; enlarged principles, and a rigbteous administration of affairs. 
The progress made by De TEdpital and Coligny in establishing a 
wise and merciful system of government, and in pacifying reli^ous 
differences, proves how much may be effected by virtuous exertion, 
in the course even of one short twelve-months. Common views and 
principles had united these great men in ties which subsequent 
events might weaken, but ooidd never entirely dissolve ; and they 
now heartily co-operated in the great design of restoring health| 
tranquillity, and vigor to a distracted and sinking state. 

The two leading objects which occupied their attention were, to 
establish toleration by relieving the Protestants from their civil 
disabilities, and from the pains and penalties which oppressed them ; 
and, by a severe and equal administration of justice, to restrain 
those disorders among the lower classes, wliich kept the country in 
perpetual confusion. A third object — great as it is in ours, yet far 
less important in their eyes — was to ensure a permanent representa- 
tion to France. 

The steps taken by the Chancellor, in pursuance of his grand 
design of establishing toleration, are gradual and timid, and mark 
the difficulties which lay in his way. On the 7th of January we 
find a secret order directed to the Parliament of Paris, commanding 
the release of all prisoners in confinement on account of their reli- 
gion. This order is accompanied with a recommendation to keep 
it a aecrei /or fear of exciting scandal. Towards the end of the 
month an edict is openly issued to the same effect as the private 
order. This is to be remarked as the first public act of legislation 
favorable to the Protestants. 

This is followed in April by one still more favorable. In this it 
was forbidden, under pain of death, to employ the injurious appel- 
lations of Papist or Hugonot ; or to violate the security of private 
houses under pretence of preventing religious assemblies. Persons 
imprisoned on account of religion were to be set at liberty ; goods, 
houses, and lands to be restored ; lastly, those banished on account 
of religion to be allowed to return and resume their estates ; '^ pro- 
vided 3iey lived externally as Catholics." 
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These measures were not effected without difficulty; the Parlia- 
ment of Paris met every proposal for qualifying the laws upon 
religion, with the most determined opposition; and it was vain to 
expect that the Edict of April would be registered. The Chancel- 
lor, therefore, somewhat irregularly addressed the ordonnance at 
once to the inferior provincial courts, by which expedient he pro- 
cured the immediate relief of the Protestants, though not, as he 
fondly expected, the tranquillity of the country. 

Encouraged by this protection^ the Reformed began to excite 
attention by their numerous and frequent assembBes. '^ They 
discovered themselves frankly about religion,'^ says Castlenau ;^ 
'^ they assembled in houses, where they baptized, celebrated the 
Lord's Supper, and marriages, and offered prayers, according to the 
manner of Greneva — very different from those of Augsburg, which 
many thought it would be better to admit into France, if there was 
a necessity for cither, rather than to allow the entrance of the sect 
of Calvin — who had, said they, more ignorance and passion than 
religion. Soon after the assemblies beoime so large that private 
houses could not contain them." He adds, '< The ministers were, 
for the most part, ignorant, and gromert, with little knowledge or 
doctrine, beyond that of the prayers and catechisms printed at 
Geneva. The mo9t learned and clever had been banished or exe- 
cuted/' 

What a lesson against persecution I^ 

> Castlesan, Memoirs. 

* The rapid increase of the churches under this relaxation of the penal 
enactments in force against those of the Religion, and the unwonted spec- 
tacle of assemblies meeting in private houses and barns, or sometimes even 
in the market-places to unite in prayer and celebrate the ceremonies of 
their religion undisturbed, seems to have excited the jealousy of the priests 
and monks almost to desperation, and to have driyen the lower orders, in- 
cited by their example, to the wildest and most furious excesses. Houses 
in which the religious assemblies were held were attacked and levelled to 
the ground, the congregations driven about, insulted, pillaged, beaten, im- 
prisoned, murder under the most revolting circumstances of cruelty 
ensuing. 

To do justice to the cause of the Reformed would require wider limits 
than I have allowed myself here : but those who will take the trouble to 
examine the minute and •detailed chronicle of these events preserved in 
Beza (Historie des Eglises) will admit the truth of what I affirm, that the 
moderation of the Religious was astonishing ; that out of hundreds and 
thousands of instances only one or two can be found in which they were the 
least to blame — or were guilty of even imprudence—except so far as their per- 
sever^jice in the celebration of their religious ceremonies is to be considered 
such. In every instance with these few exceptions, they were the passive 
victims of the most outrageous violence to which the populace, incited by 
their priests and their monks and too often countenanced by the civU 
authorities, gave way. We read of priests armed with their arquebuses, 



Tbe Protestants on their dde were, in some few indtanees^ g^iltj 
of imprudence, by openly insulting the Catholic processions, and 
still more by giving way, in spite of all their ministers could do 
to prevent it,* to their rage for image-breaking, which they exer- 
cised to the scandal and horror of all good Catholics, who looked 
upon this destruction of sacred representations as the most blas-p 
phemous impiety, and as a crime far more enormous than the 
utmost cruelty exercised upon their fellow-creatures. Even their 
grave historians never hesitate to balance the iconoclasm of the 
Protestants, against the murders committed by the Catholics.^ 

The difficulties arising from obstinate prejudice and ignorant 
brutality, time and resolution would doubtless have overcome ; but 
those proceeding from the intrigues of a profligate Court, where all 
were intent upon personal aggrandizement, and ready to sacrifice to 
that consideration every principle of public integrity or private 
virtue, proved insurmountable. And Coligny and De I'Hdpital 
were doomed to behold the fair edifice of justice, they were with 
sach pains erecting, finally ruined by this unworthy cause. 

Such being the lamentable effect of Court intrigues, it is neces** 
sary that their progress should be developed with an attention 
otherwise ill-bestowed upon such a subject. The Queen-Mother, 
guided by no fixed principles, or rather impelled but by one motivoi 
a hungry and insatiable desire of rule, being of '^ the Italian reli- 
gion/' to borrow a phrase of the times — ^that is of no religion at 

leading on the populace and firing upon the Religious, who, in obedience to 
the edicts, invariably attended their assemblies unarmed — of men literally 
torn into pieces, — ^bodies disinterred and dragged about the streets with im- 
punity — of houses set on fire filled with women and children — of the patients 
in the hospitals being tormented by their fellow-patients — <<d'autant que 
ceux de T^glise Bomaine tourmentaient cruellement les pauvres malades de 
THotel Dieu qui etaient dc T^glise R6form6e, etant irrit^s et animus par 
leurs pr^cheurs d, ce faire," writes Beza. 

The Catholics themselves were often massacred under a mistake, exclaim- 
ing in vain that they went to mass, and were good Catholics. We read of a 
poor priest atBeauvais murdered in a popular disturbance, where the Cardi- 
nal de Chatillon narrowly escaped with Ufe. This happened at Easter, when 
instead of celebrating mass at the head of his clergy arrayed in his pontifical 
robes, which he had long laid aside, he was engaged within his palace ad- 
ministering the Lord's supper — la cSne — assisted by Calvinist ministers. The 
mob was excited almost to madness by this. 

> See Beza. 

' One only murder is recorded upon the part of the Hugonots in this year, 
that of the Sieur Fumel, and this says Beza, — " Advint non point pour sa 
religion mais pour ses tyrannies ; ceux de la Religion ne faisait la guerre 
qu'aux images et autels qui ne saignaient point, au lieu que ceux de la 
religion Romaine r^pandient le sang, avec toute espbce de cruaut^ plus que 
barbare." 

VOL. L— 15. 
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all*--ODe to whom the teifmsy duty, ohiigation, responsibility, public 
spirit were unmeaning sounds, was ill calculated to reform or amend 
a Court, or set an example to an aristocracy. On the contrary, her 
love of intrigue encouraged to intrigue ; her duplicity excited to 
treachery, and her temporizing policy to open defiance. No confi- 
dence could be placed in her professions, nor in the permanency of 
resolutions resting on views of self-interest alone. If she protected 
the Protestants and favored the views of the Chancellor to-day, it 
was done but through fear of the Guises, or through jealousy of 
Navarre, thinking to deprive him, by this means, of the exclusive 
support of that formidable body. When, on the other hand, she 
upheld the Guises, and appeared to support the Catholic ascendency, 
her own security, against the pretensions of Navarre to her virtual 
regency, was the sole motive. Lavish in her professions and pro- 
mises to both sides, she must, however, be considered, during the 
course of this year, as mainly influenced by the advice of Coligny. 
He had found means to govern the master-spring of her mind, by 
representing the immense advantages she might reap by encouraging 
the professors of the Reformed religion, which, under her fostering 
. care-, would, undoubtedly, in a short time, become predominant. 
He spoke of the vast treasures of the Catholic clergy which such 
an event would throw Jinto her disposal: treasures which, after 
supplying the modest necessities of the Eeformed ministers, would 
afford ample means for liquidating the debt, and liberating her from 
her financial difficulties. It was only necessary to advert to Eng- 
land to prove that such expectations were no idle dream ; and it 
appears certain that at this time she was resolved to follow that 
example. 

But she became the victim of her own weak and temporising 
policy ; and her falsehood and dissimulation laid the foundation of 
that power which, after driving France into a civil war, lay for forty 
years like an incubns upon the energies of the kingdom. This 
power was that of the high Catholic party, headed by the house of 
Guise and supported by Spain. It began under the Triumvirate in 
1562 ; it expired with the League at the end of the century under 
the victorious arms of Henry the Fourth. 

For the present, however, the, influence of the Duke de Guise 
appeared rapidly on the decline. The manifestation of public 
opinion in favor of Navarre, during the meeting of the States- 
General, had diminished his importance and cooled his friends. 
Navarre, insolent in prosperity, pursued his advantage, and, in con- 
cert with Coligny and Montmorenci, urged the Queen to withdraw 
every mark of favor from the ambitious strangers; and he suc- 
ceeded in wresting from Guise those keys of the Grand Master, of 
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wbicb lie had so nnjostly depiiTed anotber. But this siicoeBS was 
followed by a second — a fatal victory — tbe consequences of wbich 
proved most important and unfortunate. 

Still furtber to depress the faction of tbe Lorraines, tbe provincial 
states of tbe Isle of France, now assembled in Paris to instruct 
their deputies for the assembly of Melun, were instigated to demand 
the restitution of those immense sums lavished by Henry II. upon 
bis favorites, in order that they might be employed to liquidate a 
debt of which they were tbe principal occasion. The individuals, 
thus singled out to refund their ill-gotten wealth, were tbe Duke 
de Ouise, the Mar^cbal de St. Andr^, the Duchess de Yalentinois; 
and what will appear extraordinary, when the source from whence 
this humiliating demand took rise is considered, the Constable him- 
self. It is said the design was to ensure the more close adherence 
of the Constable to the party which he at present espoused, by 
making him feel his own weakness and dependence. But if such 
were the aim in view, most miserable was its failure, and its conse- 
quences disastrous to a degree altogether unforeseen. 

The Guises and Montmorenci, those ancient and implacable ene- 
mies, now found themselves suddenly engaged in a common interest, 
and began in consequence to enter into negotiations for mutual 
assistance. The Marshal de St. Andr^, «aided by Madelaine, the 
second wife of the Constable — whose jealousy bad been excited by 
the influence wbich his illustrious nephews possessed Over his mind, 
to the exclusion of that of her own brother — ^undertook the difli- 
cult task of reconciling the long animosities of Montmorenci and 
the Duke de Guise, being, it is said, secretly aided in this under- 
taking by the Queen-Mother, now become jealous of tbe union 
wbich existed between tbe Constable and Navarre. 

The fears, the ill>temper, the envy, the religious prejudices of the 
severe and narrow-minded old man were worked upon ; and in spite 
of tbe efforts of Coligny and of the Marshal de Montmorenci — 
who vainly represented how great was the degradation of ex- 
changing the place of umpire between the contending factions for 
that of partisan, the Mar^cbal de St. Andr^ succeeded in effecting 
. not only a reconciliation, but in forming a species of league offensive 
and defensive, between these once bitter enemies ; a league wbich, 
to the unparalleled misfortune of France, subsisted during the 
remainder of their mutual lives. 

This fatal reconciliation was effected at Easter Tbe Duke and 
Constable together attended mass, and kneeling at the same altar, 
partook of the sacrament. The day was concluded by a magnificent 
entertainment, given by Montmorenci to the Duke de Guise, the 
Marquis de Joinville his son, yet a child, and to St. Andr6. This 
monstrous coalition is well known in French history, under thjB 
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name of the Trinmyiratd. A name bestowed upon it by the Pro* 
testants ; marking at onoe its despotism and its cruelty. At present, 
however, it appeared anything but formidable, the confederates 
possessed little apparent influence ; the reconciliation was in general 
a secret ; and the parties for the present separating, the Duke de 
Guise retired to his estato at Nanteuil ; and the Constable to Chan- 
tiUi. It appears that some lingering scruples of honor still hung 
about Montmorenci, and made him deem it requisite before he 
openly united with the Duke de Guise, that a reconciliation, at 
least apparent, should take place between him and Cond6. The 
sentence against the prince had already been reversed with a facility 
equal to that with which it had been obtained. The Chancellor, on 
the requisition of the Prince, declared that he knew of no informa- 
tion against him. The privy council pronounced him cleared, and 
admitted him to his usual place among them. The Parliament of 
Paris revised the sentence passed against him by their President, 
and at the demand of his advocate Kobertet, '< This was decreed, 
all the pieces were reconsidered — ^the most important were declared 
to be false ; and some of the witnesses having disavowed their depo- 
flitions, he was declared innocent by the arr§t of the 13th of June, 
1561.'' Thus was the Prince, without further ceremony, absolved 
by the very men who had sentenced him under an illegal com- 
mission. 

But the animosity of Cond4 against the Duke de Guise was in 
no degree abated, he still burned with impatience to revenge his 
disgrace. However, at the solicitation of the Constable and (^een- 
Mother, he for the present condescended to submit to the ceremony 
of a reconciliation in form. 

As the summer advanced, the Court — ^now at Fontainbleau, pre- 
sented an unusual spectacle. Where, not many years before, the 
execution of a Lutheran had been a favorite exhibition, Calvinism 
had become a fashion and a rage. The princes and nobles who had 
adopted the Reform, and who latel}** esteemed it a favor to be 
allowed to carry about with them a minister mingled with their 
other servants, to preach as it were clandestinely, now brought them 
publicly forward ; and it became a mode for all the rank and beauty 
of the Court, to attend upon their services. The Queen, not daring 
to assist at these assemblies in person, yet encouraged them as &r as 
possible ; and allowed the Bishop de Valence to preach before her 
with his hat upon his head, " according to the manner of Greneva." 
The Catholic observances began to fall into contempt, the butohers' 
shops were allowed to be kept open during Lent, and at most tables 
it became a custom to serve meat upon days of abstinence. Even 
the royal children were encouraged to mike a jest of the dresses 
and ceremonies of the ancient religion. 
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Marguerite de Valois,* in her memoirs, takes great credit to her- 
self for her conduct upon this occasion, being then between seven 
and eight years old : " I made great efforts to preserve my religion 
at this time, when the whole Court was infected with heresy ; r^ 
slating the impressive persuastons, (persuasions impress! ves) of many 
ladies and seigneurs of the court, and even of my brother D*Anjou 
since King of France ; whose infancy had not escaped altogether 
from the influence de la malheuretise hugonoterie. He was always 
calling upon me to change my religion ; often throwing my heure9 
into the fire ; and constraining me to take the Hugonot psalms and 
prayer books in their stead, the which I carried to my governess, 
whom it had pleased God to preserve to me — she was a Catholic 
She often took me to that good man the Cardinal de Tournon, who 
would exhort me to suffer all things for my religion ; and would 
give me new heures, and chaplets, in the place of those which my 
brother B'Anjou had burned. Some would blame and abuse me, 
saying it was childish folly, and that it was plain I had no under- 
standing; for all those who had any sense having once heard Christ 
preached, had abandoned the abuses of this bigotry, but that I was 
as great a fool as my gouvernante. And my brother of Anjou 
would add menaces^ saying that the Queen-Mother would have mo 
well whipped." 

These proceedings irritated the Constable almost to madness. 
All his pride as descendant of the Jlrst Christian Baron ; all the 
prejudices of a man of narrow and severe temper — accustomed 
during his whole career to insult and trample upon the sect now 
rising into reputation — were aroused. He suffered himself to be 
transported to acts of the most childish intemperance and rage, 
!Being persuaded to attend when the Bishop of Valence was 
preaching to the Queen and a large assembly of ladies and gentle- 
men, he burst into an ungovernable fury, and broke out into loud 
and vehement reproaches, not a little to the discomfiture of the 
minister. Another time crossing the hall of the palace, and finding 
a large assembly listening to the like discourses, he, in a tempest 
of passion, called upon his people to fling that preacher out of the 
window — a fate the Bishop narrowly escaped. Qu^on me chasse ce% 
marauds f qu*<m me pende ce damn6 ministre! — ^was the cry with 
which he broke up the meetings wherever he found them as- 
sembled : defacing the places of worship ; tearing up the benches 
and flinging the fragments out of the windows. The Calvinists 
revenged themselves by laughing at his violence, and giving him 
the soubriquet of le Capitaine hrusle-banc — (Captain bum-the 
bench.) 

> M^m. de Marguerite de Yalois. ' 
15* 
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* Sticb examples on tbe part of tbeir superiors, served to confirm 
in the lower classes the disposition to riot, tumult, and disobedience. 
We find on the one hand the Protestants, in some places, refusing 
to pay tithe, and occupying the churches left vacant by the conver- 
sion of the congregations, while every day fresh instances occurred 
of the exasperation and animosity of the Catholics. 

The sacre of the King took place at Rheims, upon May the 15th, 
and the chiefs of all parties being on that occasion assembled, the 
opportunity was seized upon once more to deliberate in a sort of 
general Council of government, as to the best means of restoring 
tranquillity.* The Cardinal de Lorraine loudly declaimed " against 
the sin to God and man of allowing liberty of conscience to these 
opinions— condemned by all the councils, and by the uniyersal 
church. Every place,'^ he said, *^ was filled with discord and con- 
fusion, owing to the audacity of a contumacious sect, who dared to 
arrogate to themselves the right of believing and teaching according 
to their own fancies : and thus a kingdom, the first-bom child of 
the church, was in danger of being separated from the Apostolical 
faith in Christ, at the caprice of a few seditious spirits." 

Petitions from the Protestants loaded the table, praying for a 
Council; complaining of persecution, and asking for temples. — 
These petitions were now far too powerfully seconded to be treated 
with contemptuous neglect : even the Cardinal de Lorraine agreed 
in sentiment with the Queen-Mother, and bending before the force 
of opinion, acceded in some measure to these demands. 

It was decided to grant the request for a national Council by 
immediately calling together an assembly of the clergy, at which 
the Protestant divines should be at full liberty to appear; and 
where, before the King and Queen in person, they might explain 
and defend their doctrine. A general Council, with authority to 
reconcile opinions, it was now on all sides considered vain to expect. 
It is true, the Pope had answered the representations of all Chris- 
tendom, by ODce more opening that of Trent ; but it was plain little 
satisfaction could be the result of an assembly, at which the Pro* 
testant divines, upon the slender security of a Catholic safe-conduct 
— ^would hardly think it safe to appear ; and where, even if they 
should present themselves, it was doubtful whether the King of 
France possessed influence sufficient to obtain for them that patient 
and equitable hearing, without which it was folly to expect they 
would submit to the decisions of the Council. Not to oflend the 
Pope, however, unnecessarily — jealous to the extreme of all, but 
more especially of national councils — it was resolved by advice of 
the Cardinal, who observed, " que le mot chogue plus que la chose*' 

' Dayila, Guerre Civile di Francia. 
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io avoid the name of Coancil by substituiiiig that of Colloquy^ 
And under the name of the Colloque of Poissi/y the assembly whick 
resulted from these determinations is generally known. 

The deputies for the States being upon the eve of reassembling, 
it was thought best to separate the clergy from the other orders^ 
and call them together at Poissy^ under the pretext of deliberating 
upon ecclesiastical abuses. To this assembly, it was thought 
the King might, without occasioning much scandal, introduce 
some of the principal Calvinist divines; and allow them to 
confer in his presence with the Catholic theologians. Should the 
Catholics obtain the victory in argument, as the Cardinal — sanguine 
as to the effects of his own eloquence — calculated, and their oppo- 
nents be driven to recantation, the affair might be considered as 
settled. And even should the Protestants continue obstinate, they 
would be at least deprived of their usual boast, namely, that of aU 
the richly endowed bishops and divines of the Catholic church, not 
one could be found hardy enough to encounter them in dispute.— 
By arguments such as these, desirous himself, it is said, to display 
before such an assembly, that learning and eloquence of which he was 
justly proud, he reconciled the Catholics to this very great concession. 

With respect to the civil disabilities and penal enactments upon 
religious matters, it was resolved to debate the subject once more, 
in a solemn assembly composed of the Parliament of Paris, and 
the Council of government united ; where it was hoped some con- 
clusion might be arrived at, which would serve for the present to 
maintain peace between the p(u*ties — while enactments thus solemnly 
authenticated, it was expected, would meet with more respect than 
had attended the edicts and ordonnances lately promulgated. 

This solemn meeting took place in June ; shortly before which 
time, the Duke de Guise had returned to Paris. The following 
passage of Brantdme gives a hint of the vacillating policy pursued 
by the Queen ; and affords a striking description of the species of 
influence which the magnificent Princes of the house of Guise 
already began to exercise over the lower orders in the capital :* 
" After the sacre of King Charles, M. de Guise took leave of the 
King and Queen, who begged him much to stay, and went to Guise, 
intending to pass his time among his friends. (I was there with 
him.) He had not been there fifteen days, when the Queen sen<i 
to him, praying him to return, for that he was very much wanted. 
He excused himself on his private affairs, and his resolution of 
being less at Court than formerly ; saying, he should always be 

ready to expose his life for the King's service Upon this, 

the F^te Dieu approached, and an alarm was given to the King and 

> Brantdme, Homines Ulustres, Vie Guise. 
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Queen tbat the Hugonots intended to trouble tbe feast; on which 
their Majesties went to Paris .... and immediately advertised 
M. de Guise, praying him to come with all speed,* for they had 
need of him more than of any man in France. I saw three couriers 
arrive in one day. covp sur coup .... and this is what I then 
heard him say, ' If it were on any other account, I would not 
go ; but since the honor of God is concerned, I will be there, and 
if necessary, there am ready to die ; for where can I better die V 
In short, we set out, and travelled with so much speed — he on his 
horses and we on ours — that in two days we arrived at Paris, being 
precisely on the vigil of the feast, but too late that evening to 
attend the King ; so we remained to sleep at the H6tel de Guise. 
. . Those who were with him may remember it as well as I, et plaii 
d Dieufiisseje atnsi sain et gaiUard qu* alors," 

<< The next day, early in the morning, the news spread through 
the city that M. de Guise was arrived. I need not say how the 
populace, who had been a little disheartened, rejoiced and gathered 
courage. The most part of the nobility about the court — save a 
few who followed the King of Navarre, and the Hugonot guard of 
the Prince de Cond6— came to his lev6e, and in such numbers, that 
it was quite a fine sight, and showed that he was still loved and 
honored in France. He, having saluted and thanked them most 
courteously, ' for he was very courteous and formed to gain the 
hearts of all the world, to say nothing of his talents and virtues,' 
mounted his horse to go to the King. There I saw him, with his 
own fair and assured manner, (belle stasseurie/agoriy) quite di£ferent 
from any other prince then in France. He was mounted upon a 
black jennet, called le Morit, a fit horse for such an occasion ; for 
he was most superb, with great housings of black velvet, embroid- 
ered in silver; M. de Guise himself clothed in a pourpoint et 
chausges of crimson satin, ^he always loved crimson— I could name 
the lady who gave him tnat color,) a scarf and cloak of black 
velvet, bound with the same, and his cap of black velvet, with a 
large well-placed plume of scarlet feathers, (he always loved 
feathers. ) Sur tout une belle et bonne ^pie au cotS, for that mom* 
ing he commanded three to be brought to him, of which he chose 
the best j for as I heard him say, for the hpnor and service of God, 
well would he fight that day. In short, fair was he to behold, and 
well was he appointed — ^this great man and great Prince, towering 
among some five or six hundred gentlemen, most like a grand and 
noble oak, the monarch of the grove, rising amid surrounding 
trees.'' 

<^ Passing through the town, the people flocked around him with 

* It is probable they feared disturbances on account of the processions of 
that day, which were particularly obnoxious to the Reformed. 
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so great a press, that it was a fall hour before he arrived at the 
King's lodgings ; the passages being choked with the crowds who 
applauded his coming with loud clamor and extreme noise, testifying 

their confidence and assurance in him He carried it before 

the King of Navarre that day, for he had a suite of double his 
number of gentlemen volunteers, besides disbanded captains, who 
acknowledged him always at Court as well as during the last wars, 
for their general. 

*' To conclude, the processions, as well of the Court as of the 
town of Paris, were terminated very devoutly, without disorder or 
tumult ; and every one said, had it not been for M. de Guise, we 
Bhould have seen both violence and bloodshed ; but he had prepared 
himself well, and spoken to the principal men of the town .... 
^ so that if there had been the slightest commotion, there would 
have been pretty work, and the Hugonots would have found them* 
selves badly off.' " 



CHAPTER III. 



MEETING WITH PARLIAMENT.— PROCEEDINGS OF NAVARRE. — 
TRIUMVIRATE. — STATES OF PONTOISE — OF ST. GERMAIN. 

TnE presence and influence of the Duke de Guise may be 
detected in the resolutions of the grand Council formed of the Par- 
liament of Paris and the Q-ovemment united. 

It was upon the 18th of June, that the Chancellor announced to 
the Parliament that the King would depute the Princes of the 
blood, and the members of his Privy Council, to enter into delibe- 
ration with the above-named high Court as to the means to be 
adopted for pacifying the disorders on account of religion.* On the 
23d the sittings began ; present, the King of Navarre, the Card, de 
Bourbon, the Princes of the blood, the Constable, the Admiral, 
the Dukes and Mar^chals of France, and the Archbishop of Paris. 

The sittings were stormy, the results unfavorable. The cause 
of toleration found little support in the halls of justice. Those 
courageous spirits who once bravely stood forward in defence of 
freedom had disappeared, and the few who secretly detested the 
blind intolerance of the Parliament were held silent by suspicion 
and fear. 

" I feel," says one," writing to a brother lawyer, " that there are 

* Add. to Le Laboureur. ' Lettres of Jacques de Boudin. 
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many here who fear snch a tarn of fortune as occnrred in Henry 
the Second's time; and I apprehend that a dread of falling into 
the like inconveniences will restrain many from speaking according 
to their conscience ; chat echaucU craint Veau chaud" 

After a debate which lasted twenty days, upon the 11th of July 
the edict, known as the ^ Edict of July/ was issued. 

The preamble,* after declaring the anxiety of the government to 
maintain the community in peace and quietness, strictly prohibits, 
under pain of the gallows, all people, de $e provoquerpar injures et 
ouiragesy et n'imouvoir ni itre catue d^aueum trouble ou seditton, n% 
agresfffr Vun V autre de faU ou de parole, nif aire force ni violence 
lei uns atuc autres, dans les maisons ni aiUeurs^ sous guelquepretexU 
ou covleur qtte ce soity de religion ou autre. 

All societies constituted for religious or other purposes, were 
forbidden, or preachers to use in their sermons scandalous invectives 
tending to excite sedition. 

All public meetings or conventicles, with or without arms — ^all 
private ones for the administration of any sacraments but such as 
are observed by the Catholic church, forbidden on pain of confisca- 
tions de corps et hiens. The judgment in cases of heresy, as by the 
edict of Eomorantin, left in the hands of the Church, the pains to 
be inflicted being, however, limited to banishment. A general 
abolition of the punishments to this date incurred for causes of 
religion. All, with the exception of gentlemen and the servants 
of princes and great lords, forbidden to carry arms. 

Such were the provisions of an edict, the whole of which in its 
original form may be found in Beza, and which that author qualifies 
as — un idit qui depuis a causi de grands maux — Vidit de Juillet. 

This edict must be considered as a somewhat retrograde step on 
the part of the government ; and, authorized as it was by the solemn 
deliberations and proceedings of so august an assembly, it greatly- 
disappointed the Protestants. On the other hand, the Parliament 
considered it too favorable, and refused after all to register it, except 
provisionally ) the government at the same time secretly consoling 
the Protestants with the assurance that its provisions should be still 
less observed than those of any which had preceded it. 

It appears somewhat strange that this above-mentioned extraor- 
dinary Council should have been had recourse to when the deputies 
for the States-General were upon the eve of re-assembling, and it 
marks the total want of all fixed constitutional principles in France, 
of which the following proceeding affords a yet more striking ex- 
ample. 

On the 1st of August the deputies for the two lay-Orders met 
at Pontoise, that of the Clergy having already assembled at Poissy. 

" Gamier ; from the Proems Verbal. 
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The States of Pontoiae connsted only of twenty-six depatieSy 
namely^ thirteen from the Noble, ten from the Tiers Etat ; whose 
first care was to secnre the fruit of their former efforts. The demands 
contained in the cahier8 presented at Orleans had, it appears, daring 
the recess, been discussed in the Council, and for die most part 
granted. After being accepted by the King, it had upon former 
occasions been customary simply to publish the demands in their 
original form, as declaring the will of the nation, now confirmed by 
the royal authority, this proceeding, having been always regarded 
as sufficient to pass them into laws; but De FHdpital upon this 
occasion — owing probably to«^he irregular manner in which the 
cahiers had been prepared — thought proper to adopt a very singular 
mode of proceeding. Having reduced the contents of the various 
ecihiers into Vk series of enactments — well known in French legal 
history as the Ordonnances d- OrUans — he resorted to the unprece- 
dented step of subjecting these ordonnances of the highest legislative 
to the control of the administrative body, and presented them to 
the Parliament for registry. '< The step taken by the Chancellor 
was unprecedented in our history. Till then, the demands of the 
nation, approved and consented to by the King, had borne so august 
a character as to render it unnecessary to submit them to the form 
of being registered."* 

So little does the importance of this subject seem to have been 
understood, that we find the Parliament so far from acknowledging 
with satisfaction the new and extraordinary power offered to them, 
that they for some time decline all interference ; while the assembly 
at Pontoise, instead of vindicating their authority, only refuse to 
enter upon business till the registry is effected. The Parliament 
at length appear to perceive their advantages, and even insist upon 
a further power of limiting and modifying the ordonnances laid 
before them. But this was far from being the intention of De 
THdpital. After a long dispute he carried his point, and the 
ordonnances were at length registered without modification. 

The first subject discussed in the States when they proceeded to 
business was the regency. The deputies still asserted their right 
to nominate the Regent; the Queen-Mother, in answer to their 
demands, contented herself with sending down for their considera- 
tion the last arrangement entered into with Navarre, and agreed to 
by all the Princes of the blood. It differed little from the one 
preceding it, except in somewhat enlarging the powers granted to 
Navarre, and after a short debate the deputies consented to ratify 
the agreement with a salvo for the rights of the States.' 

' Gamier. 

' A demand made by the States upon this is worth noting ; <* that in 
future, in case of minority or incapacity of the crown, the Princes of the 
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This negdtiation was coaducted by Goligny and D' Andelot ; and 

this, when we consider how earnestly CoHgny had advocated the 
rights of Navarre in the States of Orleans, a£fords a remarkable 
proof of the dependence placed by the Admiral upon Catherine's 
sincerity, and upon her adherence to the cause of religious liberty, 
ever his main object. It is said, indeed, that the States, iu return 
for their condescension, required and received a promise on the part 
of the Queen that she would establish toleration. 

The cahiers of the assembly are remarkable for the excessive 
animosity they display against the clergy, and for the partiality 
shown to the Reform. They reprfpent the inefficiency of penal 
enactments to restrain the spirit of religious reformation ; and affirm, 
^' that perseverance in such measures for one year longer will light 
a flame which no power under heaven can extinguish." They 
demand that every preceding edict upon the subject shall be annid- 
led — ^more especially that of July, as contrary to the requisition of 
the majority of the States assembled at Orleans — that churches 
should be allowed to the Beformed — and finally they petition the 
King to summon the principal Protestant divines to Poissy, to ent» 
into a formal conference with the bishops ; and that the acts of such 
oonference should be carefully collected to prevent evasion. If the 
bishops rejected this conference the two Orders protested, they 
would hold them responsible, and seek satisfaction at their bands 
in time and place for all the evils their obstinacy would entail upon 
the country. 

When the subject of the debt was entered upon, the hostility 

blood, each in his degree«of affinity, should be held responsible to assemble 
the States-General within three months of such incapacity arising ; under 
pain, failiug this obligation, to be reputed traitors to the King and to the 
ncttion ; and that should three months expire without such eonvoeation, the 
provincial assemblies should be empowered to proceed to election : and that 
the States-General so chosen should assemble on the fifteenth day of the 
fourth month, to censure or approve what, in the interim, might have been 
done, and to appoint a council of regency. They demanded further that 
the States should be convened, either by the reigning King, or by the deposi- 
tories of his authority, whenever an appanage was about to be granted to 
a son of France. They also denied to the Queen Mother, or Council of re- 
gency, the right to engage the nation in any new war without the approba- 
tion of the States. These demands came from the nobility. The Tiers 
Etat contented themselves simply with requiring, — ** que soit pendant la mi- 
noriti du Roi, soit aprla gu*il seroit parvenu d Vage^ de gouvemer par lui mhnty 
Ua EtaU Generaux continwusent d, itre convoqu^g toua let deux ans; et que ee 
fuit Id deaormaia un rlgle fixe et inviolable^* Who can read this without a 
regret ; who but must lament the fatal circumstances which render such 
suggestions vain : obscuring the hope for a moment held out to France of a 
representative government and religious liberty. And who can observe 
without admiration the great and wise Goligny, doubtless the prime mover 
in these proceedings i The quotation is from Gamier. 
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entertained against the Clergy was still more signally displayed-;; 
the two orders showing a very determined resolution to imitate the 
example of some other countries, and strip that body of a consider- 
able portion of the wealth which ensured to them so formidable a 
preponderance in society. The deputies for the Nobility having 
declared, as had been done at the States of Orleans, that neither 
their own order, nor that of the Tiers Etat, were in a condition to 
bear any additional share of the public burdens^ proposed to appoint 
a committee to decide upon the real amount of the debt which 
would remain, after resuming all sums that under the form of peci»- 
•lation or unseasonable donations had been abstracted from the trea- 
sury. The deficit they proposed to divide into three parts, two ci 
which to be liquidated by the property of the Church, deducting 
for this purpose a due proportion from the endowments of every 
benefice exceeding four hundred livres ; the third by a general tax 
upon the community. Such were the proposals of the Nobility. 
iBut the Tiers Etat laid the axe to the root of the tree, and, instead 
of requiring a contribution, demanded at once that the whole po»- 
sessions of the Church should be resumed. They laid down in 
their cahier as a principle that " as the possessions of the Church 
have no other origin than the liberality of Kings and ancienii 
barons, those who enjoy them are properly but administrators ; and 
it lies always in the King and the order of Nobility, who havt 
founders' rights (droits de fondateurs) to determine their applies^ 
tion and uses. They therefore demanded, qu'en laissant pour tott^ 
propriiU foncUre aux ecclesiastiques nne maison dans le parvis de 
V6glise,^ that the entire remainder of the temporal revenues of th^ 
Church should be sold at public auction. These were valued at 
4,000,000 rentj and were expected to produce a capital of 120,000, 
000. From this sum it was proposed to take 48,000,000, which 
placed at interest at twelve per cent., would produce for the clergy 
a revenue of 4,000,000, without loss or deduction, 72,000,000 
remaining at the disposal of the Kingj of this, after deducting 
42,000,000 for the liquidation of the debt, there would remaia 
30,000,000, which, placed at interest, would afford a revenue of 
2,000,000, which would be more than sufficient for the pay of the 
whole army and repair of the fortresses." Various and great 
advanta«es to commerce, agriculture, and society in general, were 
enumerated as the effects of this scheme, the difficulties of carrying 
it into execution being, as usual, overlooked. In the nature of 
things, it could not have produced all the benefits that were antioih 
pated, but the object of the proposal was, in fact, chiefly to depress 
the power and consideration of the Clergy f the dread of such 

1 Grarnier, from Proems Verbal des Etats. 
* See Garnier, p. 325, vol. xxix. 
VOL. I. — 16. 
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power being the sole remaining sentiment which prevented Cathe- 
rine from heartily co-operating with Navarre and Coligny in effect- 
ing a change in the national religion. It is evident this measure 
must have answered the intended purpose, and must have ruined 
forever the temporal power of the Church of France ; for though 
the nominal revenue it is true would have remained at present the 
same, its permanence would have been rendered extremely preca- 
rious and dependent ; to say nothing of the facility with which the 
Beformed ministers might have been gradually substituted for the. 
Catholic clergy, without any invasion of the rights of property. 

The King appointed the great hall of St. Germains for receiving 
the cahieTf the prelates assembled at Poissy being invited to attend. 
The contempt into which their body was rapidly falling, was here 
again displayed. It had been usual for the Cardinals upon all occa- 
sions of ceremony, to take precedence as heads of the first order of 
the state, even of the Princes of the blood. But now the Princes 
of the blood resisted this privilege, as derogatory to their high pre- 
tensions, and the Cardinals were obliged to yield. The Cardinal de 
Bourbon took his place as Prince of the blood ; the Cardinals de 
Chatillon, and d'Armagnac, walked after the Princes; those of De 
Toumon, Lorraine, and Guise quitted the Assembly. 

The orator for the Tiers Etat affected to imitate, in his mode of 
Speaking, the peculiar manner then in vogue among the Calvinist 
ministers, and inveighed violently against the Clergy. They at last 
bent to the storm, an.d, to conciliate public opinion, consented to 
undertake alone the discharge of 15,000,000 of the debt ; stipulat- 
ing, only, that they should be allowed to levy it in their own man- 
ner : the Admiral and D'Andelot, we are told, persuading the two 
remaining Orders to consent by a general impost on fermented 
liquors (tes boissons) to defray the remainder. One fact connected 
with this arrangement must not be forgotten. The Queen-Mother, 
who had entered into a solemn engagement with the two lay-Orders 
to permit the exercise of the Reformed religion throughout the 
kingdom, and as a gage of her sincerity to educate her children in 
that persuasion, now, in order to induce the Clergy to accede to her 
wishes, formally but secretly pledged herself to maintain the Catho- 
lic religion exclusively. " The overthrow of the monarchy," says 
a French Author, '^ seemed the necessary consequence of such 
perfidious contradictions, and the effect fell little short of the cause.'^ 

The business of the States thus concluded, all eyes were turned 
upon the approaching Colloquy. The Queen-Mother and her council, 
having decided to take this important step, had been at the same 
time anxious to shelter themselves, as far as in them lay, from 
responsibility; and had provided that the demand of the States 
should receive the sanction of the Parliament of Paris. The fol- 
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lowing clause bad been tberefore inserted in tbe Ediot of July :— > 
Resolved, "That tbe Prelates of the kingdom being assembled, 
safe-conducts shall be sent to the ministers of the religion called 
the iVew, in order that they may in security appear, and be heard 
in their confession of faith : — that the endeavor may be made to 
convince them by the word of God, as it has been explained by the 
Doctors of the first five hundred years after our Lord." This reso- 
lution was the more willingly acceded to by all present, because 
the Cardinal de Lorraine "promised and assured them, that he 
would vanquish the said ministers by argument, and require no 
other arms."* 

Nevertheless, the deputies from the faculty of the Sorbonne, on 
the first rumor of the intended Colloquy, presented themselves 
before the Council to represent the inconveniences that might arise 
from the projected conferences ; but they were coldly answered that 
the thing was determined upon, and dismissed without any other 
satisfaction. 

Safe-conducts were now despatched to the principal Eeformed 
ministers ; and Foissy, five leagues from Paris, appointed as the 
place of conference. But before the assembly could meet, Cathe- 
rine, by advice of the Bishop of Valence, wrote a letter to the Pope 
to explain her situation and justify her proceedings ; the contents 
of which would appear to show that she was anxious to secure for 
herself the reputation of a profound theologian, as well as that of 
an enlightened politician. 

After recapitulating at length the fruitless efforts which had been 
made to arrest the progress of the new opinions, she says, " The 
numbers of those who have separated from the Eomish church are 
so great, that they are no longer to be restrained by the rigor of 
laws, or by the force of arms. The party having become so power- 
ful, through the multitudes of the nobility and magistracy that 
have adopted it, that it is become formidable in every part of the 
kingdom. But, by the grace of Q-od, there are found among them 
neither libertines, anabaptists, nor partisans of opinions that are 
regarded as monstrous. All admit the twelve articles of the Sym>' 
hole^ in the manner in which these articles are explained by the 
seven (Ecumenic Councils.^ On this account many zealous Catho- 
lics are of opinion, that they ought not to be cut off from the com- 
munion of the Church ; and that they might be tolerated without 
danger ; which might prove a first step towards the re-union of the 

» La Place. 

■ This is an error on the part of Catherine, or the Bishop de Valence, 
who assisted it is supposed, in the composition of this letter ; there were 
properly but five (Ecumenic Councils. See note on the Abr^g6 de Thou, 
vol. iii. 
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Oreek and Latin Chnrohes. Should your Eminence not approve 
of this suggestion ; they are of opinion — so urgent is the evil — 
that recourse must he had to extraordinary measures, in order to 
recall those who have separated from, and retain those who still 
adhere to the Church. To accomplish the first of these ohjects they 
believe no better method will be found, than frequent conferences 
between the Doctors on either side ; and for the second, that all 
subjects of scandal should be removed. As for instance, that Qod 
having especially forbidden the use of images, and St. Grregory 
having disapproved of itj that they should absolutely be banished 
from all places destined for divine worship, and that certain prayers 
atid exorcisms, not in the essence of the sacrament of baptism, 
might be omitted. These pious persons are persuaded. Holy Father, 
that among all Christians without distinction, communion under 
both kinds should be re-established. Many are scandalized at seeing 
the faithful communicate without those general prayers which ought 
always to precede this awful sacrament. They would desire that, 
ibllowing the ancient custom, the bishops should, the first Sunday 
in every month, assemble those who wish to approach the holy 
table, where, after bavins sung the Psalms in the vulgar tongue, 
all should make a general confession, and hear the explanation of 
various parts of Holy Scripture relating to the Eucharist/' After 
remonstrating on the use of the Latin tongue in religious services, 
and the introduction of what were called metses basses, where the 
priest communicated alone, the people merely assisting as spectators, 
the Queen concludes, <^ These are the evils which it appears neces- 
sary to remedy ; it being well understood that these worthy people 
have no desire to diminish the authority of the Sovereign PontifiT, 
nor that the ministry of the Church should be abolished on account 
of the errors of her ministers,'' &o. 

This letter, and the reports which reached Eome,^ must have 
given Pius the Fourth good reason to apprehend that another king- 
dom was on the eve of escaping from the authority of the triple 
crown. In his perplexity, he had recourse to a measure very 
prudent, and unfortunately in its event but too successful. He re- 
solved immediately to dispatch a legate into France, under pretence 
of presiding at the approaching conferences ; and he chose for this 
purpose Hypolite d'Este, one of the most accomplished statesmen 
of his time. The man selected was neither a haughty prelate, nor 
a gloomy bigot, nor perhaps a very learned theologian ; but a man 
of the world, gentle, wily, insinuating, and formed by his very 

* Oatherine, to prevent however the intelligence of the colloquy reach- 
ing Rome prematurely, had had recourse to the expedient of robbing her 
own couriers, and those of the foreign ambassadors, in the mountains of 
Savoy. 
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natnre to conduct delicate negotiations ; and, perbaps, it is not too 
much to say, that France to this very hour may rue his success in 
this. '^ To accommodate to the time, and precipitate nothing, is the 
means by which affairs are better adyanced than by violent reme- 
dies ; an experience I have so often made, that I may truly say 
that, having labored with patience and gentleness, I have done more 
than others by their harshness and too great precipitation/^^ Such 
are his own expressions. 

The Cardinal de Ferrara was nearly allied to the royal family of 
France. He possessed 60,000 crowns ecclesiastical revenue in that 
kingdom, holding, besides, the office of Protector of France at 
Home, by virtue of which he levied five per cent, upon all " eocp6dU' 
turns ctms-istoriales,'* which he rigidly exacted. His instructions 
were to prevent anything being settled at the Conference, and to 
provide that all should be referred to the Council of Trent. 

The Pope answered the Queen's letter in gentle terms, repre- 
senting, that as he had already resolved to summon a council, 
chiefly with a view to remedy the disorders of the Church of France, 
a national council was unnecessary ; but that, being satisfied by her 
representations that the council she proposed was merely provisional, 
he had deputed the Cardinal de Ferrara to preside at it ; and begged 
of her to await his arrival some few days, and consult with him on 
all matters connected with the Church. Catherine was far from 
showing so much complaisance. Already the Protestant divines 
began to assemble at Poissy. They came in number about ten or 
twelve, of which the principal were, Theodore Beza, Peter Martyr, 
Augustin Marlorat, Jean Eaimond, Martin, et Francois Morel ; the 
most part being from Greneva, but one or two from Germany. On 
the part of the Catholics, besides the King and ^ the Court, were 
assembled, the Cardinals de Lorraine, de Tournon, de Bourbon, 
d'Armagnac, and de Guise, the most eminent bishops and theo- 
logians, and several doctors of the Sorbonne. 

Another person, far from insignificant, was likewise brought to 
St. Germains by the rumor of the Colloquy. This was Jeanne, 
Queen of Navarre, whose religious feelings, as she advanced in 
years, had increased in seriousness and fervor. Being made aware of 
the favorable disposition manifested by Catherine towards the Re- 
form, and that she felt embarrassed with regard to the arrangements 
for lodging the ministers, whom she dared not at present receive in 
the Castle of St. Germains, Jeanne quitted Navarre and came to 
Court. Here she opened her house for their reception, and exerted 
herself in every possible manner in their favor ; and it was with 
her that Beza resided while he remained at Poissy. 

■ Negooiations divers d*Hyppolite d'Este, p. 3. 
16* 
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The Queen of Navarre brought with her her son, at that time 
little more than seven years of age, but remarkable, even then, for 
his sprightly repartees, his engaging manners, his quick and pene- 
trating intellect. 

Calvin had refused to appear at this Colloquy, and bad nomi- 
nated Theodore de Beze, or Beza, to represent him. Beza belonged 
to a noble family of the Nivemais, and had been educated at 
Bourges by the same Melchior Yalmor, who is supposed to have 
converted Calvin. His youth had been one of licentious indulgence, 
which, unfortunately, some early poetical publications had rendered 
notorious ; but at two-and-thirty a dangerous illness had occasioned 
serious reflections. He embraced the Eeformed religion, sold hii 
benefices, married, and retired to Geneva. Here Calvin, who soon 
became aware of his merits and abilities, received him. After some 
years probation, he was associated with himself in the ministry, and 
looked upon as his successor; somewhat to the surprise and indig- 
nation, it must be confessed, of the other ministers, who regarded 
Beza at first as little more than a wit and man of the world. But 
these sentiments were of short duration. His piety and regularity 
were unquestionable; in erudition he surpassed them all; and 
the elegance and facility of his style, the beauty of his person, and 
the grace and politeness of his manners, served to recommend, in a 
remarkable degree, the doctrine he taught ; and rendered him par- 
ticularly useful in the conduct of those negotiations with foreign 
princes, in which the Reformed churches were so frequently en- 
gaged. He no sooner appeared at St. Germains,' than his manners 
and accomplishments threw into the shade all the other ministers 
who accompanied him. 

Beza reached St. Germains on the 23d of August, 1561. The 
next day " he preached," he tells us, " in the hall of the Prince de 
Cond4, where a very great and notable audience were assembled, 
without either tumult or scandal. The same evening he was called, 
after nightfall, into the chamber of the King of Navarre. Here he 
found the Queen-Mother, the King of Navarre, the Prince (de 
Cond6,) the Cardinals de Bourbon and Lorraine, the Duke d'Es- 
tampes, and Madame de Crussdi.'^* It was now that the Cardinal 
de Lorraine was introduced to Beza, being anxious to gage the 
powers of his future antagonist. Addressing him In the midst of 
the company, he prayed him to remember his French extraction, and 
that the gifts with which it had pleased God to endow him, belouged 
to his country ; so that his return ought to restore that peace to 
France which his departure had destroyed. Beza answered with 
modesty, ^< That effects too great were attributed to one so insignifi- 
cant as himself/' 

1 Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 
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He then presented a petition to the Queen-Mother, containing 
fonr or five articles relating to the terms of the conference. These 
were : 1st. That at the Colloquy the bishops should be admitted as 
parties, and not as judges. 2d. That the King in person should 
preside, accompanied by the Queen-Mother, the Princes of the 
blood, and the members of the Council of State. 3d. That all 
questions should be determined by a reference to the Word of God, 
as contained in the canonical books of the Old and New Testament; 
and should any difficulty arise in the expounding of pasages, that 
recourse should be had to the Hebrew text for the Old, and to the 
original Greek for the New Testament. 4th. That secretarieii 
should be appointed to take a procii verhaP of all that might be 
conceded by either party. Catherine replied, with some coolness 
that it was her interest, as much as his, that the conference should 
be equitably regulated, and that she should herself assist at it, and 
take care that proper persons were appointed to collect its acts. 

Beza and Lorraine had afterwards frequent private conferences." 
The Cardinal was not without hope that the Calvinist divine might 
be found accessible to the temptations of ambition or avarice, and 
he longed to obtain the credit of so important a conversion. On 
one occasion, Lorraine began, ^^ I am glad to see and hear you. I 
V adjure you, in the name of God, to confer with me ; that I may 
' \ hear your reasons, and you mine. You will see that I am not so 
^ . black as I am painted.'' Beza thanked him, and begged him to con- 
3 tinue in such sentiments ; on which the Dame de Crussol said, (for 
she was free in her words,) " That it would be better to bring pen 
and paper, to make the Cardinal sign what he should say and con- 
fess ; for" added she, " to-morrow he may say just the contrary.'' 
*' She guessed rightly," says La Planche ; "for the next morning 
it was reported that the Cardinal had silenced Beza in argument, 
at which the Constable rejoiced ) and the Queen was forced to tell 
him that he was very ill-informed." 

1 Garnier. * Hist, des Cinq Bois. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COLLOQUY or POISST. — ^ASSEMBLY OF NOTABLES. — ^EDICT OF 
JANUARY. 

On the 9th of September the Court left St. Germains and arrived 
about noon at Poissy, where the refectory of one of the largest 
convents had been prepared for the important conference. Opposite 
to the entrance door^ and within a splendid balustrade, was placed 
the King, with the Duke of Orleans and the King of Navarre on 
his right ; on his left, the Queen Mother, the Queen of Navarre, 
and the Princess Marguerite, then quite a child. -Behind their 
chairs sat the Princes, Princesses, the Knights of the Order, and 
gentlemen and ladies attached to the Court; forming a brilliant 
circle, adorned as they were with all the magnificence — the gold 
and silver brocades, rich silks, velvets, and profusion of feathers 
and jewels common to the dress of that period. On either side, 
and within the balustrade, were arranged the Princes of the Catho- 
lic Church : six cardinals, and thirty-six bishops, arrayed in their 
splendid ecclesiastical habits of gold, purple, and crimson : behind 
them, on lower benches, were a number of the most celebrated 
doctors of theology : the area was crowded with spectators. 

Silence being commanded, the King arose and addressed the 
prelates in a few words ; he said, << that he had there assembled 
them for two objects. First, to effect some reform in the Catholic 
Church ; and, secondly, with the hope to terminate those disputes 
which had arisen with respect to matters of faith, by bringing all 
men to unanimity of opinion.^' 

The Chancellor then harangued the assembly. After a summary 
of the troubles which had afflicted the kingdom during the last 
reign, he said, that no remedy it had been thought would prove so 
effectual against these evils as to call together the most learned doc- 
tors of the new, in order that they might confer with those of the 
ancient religion, and might thus either be convinced of their errors, 
or convicted of obstinacy and pertinacity in adhering to them. 
That safe-conducts, therefore, had been transmitted to the minis- 
ters of the pretended Eeform, {la religion pretendue Re/ormSey) 
inviting them to repair to St. Germains; in consequence of which 
they were at this moment assembled, and waiting till it should 
please the Council to give them audience. He finished his speech 
with enumerating the advantages possessed l)y a National over a 
General Council. This part of his harangue gave offence to the 
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Cardinal de Tonmbn, and he demanded a copy of tbe words in 
writing, that he might consider and answer them ; but De THdpi- 
tal, aware that he might be brought under an ecclesiastical censure 
for the sentiments he expressed upon general Councils of the 
Church, evaded the request by saying, that he spoke as usual with- 
out preparation, and that he had not his speech set down in writing. 

A signal was now made to the Captain of the Q-uards to intro- 
duce the Reformed Ministers. 

They entered in their simple black gowns and Geneva bands^ 
escorted by a splendid group of two-and-twenty of the first gentle- 
Hien of the Court, and were ranged outside the balustrade which 
separated them from the rest of the assembly. 

Beza then addressed the King. He began by entreating him 
not to take it amiss, if, called to an enterprise far beyond his 
strength, he had recourse before proceeding further, to the great 
Father of lights for assistance and support in this important moment 
of his life. Then falling upon his knees, while all his colleagues 
reverently followed his example, he began an earnest and humble 
prayer to God } — ^and as he proceeded, the hearts of all present were 
melted. He enumerated, without bitterness, the pant afflictions of 
his brethren and sisters in the faith, and their present and manifold 
flinfferings and perils. He enlarged upon the hopes to which the 
accession of a young King, surrounded by wise councillors, gave 
rise: and he prayed to the Almighty Father of them all, to 
strengthen by His grace the first beams of light and consolation 
which had risen upon the long darkness of forty years. He pleaded 
his own readiness to receive in candor and humility any new instruc- 
tion which this conference might lay open to his soul, as well as 
his constancy to defend those truths, to the knowledge of which it 
had pleased God to call him. And he prayed the All-wise to purify 
his lips and his heart, and to inspire him with words such as might 
best maintain the truth in Christ, and contribute to the repose of 
his afflicted country. 

This prayer — still more, perhaps, the softness yet deep earnest- 
ness of the tone and manner with which it was delivered, inclined 
all hearts to look upon him with favor; and the spectators scarcely 
could bring themselves to believe that the men who inspired them 
with so much admiration, were the same detested and impious here- 
tics whom, only the evening before, they had regarded as little less 
than monsters. 

Beza then, rising firom his knees, commenced his argument, of 
which Catherine, in a letter to the Bishop of Rennes, then ambas- 
sador at the Court of Vienna, thus speaks :^ ^< He began his remon* 

* Mem de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur. 
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stranoe, and oontinued it long, in gentle and moderate terms ; often 
submitting, that, if from holy Scripture it could be proved that he 
erred in any matter, he was ready to yield to truth ; but, falling at 
last upon the subject of the Lord's Supper, he forgot himself in a 
comparison so absurd, and so offensive to all present, that I was 
upon the point of commanding him to be silent. But considering 
that as it is their custom to take advantage of everything for the 
confirmation of their doctrine, they might turn this interruption to 
their own advantage, I suffiBred him to proceed.'^ The harangue of 
Beza was, in truth, on every other point prudent and moderate. He 
i-apidly enumerated the differences that lay between the two reli- 
gions, occupying himself rather in defending his own opinions than 
in attacking those of his adversaries, and carefully avoiding every 
expression that might engender heat or bitterness. This discourse, 
in matter, method and eloquence, was far beyond the age, and was 
^stened to in profound silence, and with the deepest interest, until, 
when he came to give an account of the opinions held by himself 
and his brothers upon the subject of the Eucharist, he allowed 
himself to say, '^ that though he admitted the very body and blood 
of Christ were^in the sacrament, received through the Spirit by 
the faithful, yet that he believed the real body and blood of Christ 
to be as far from the real bread and wine as the heavens were from 
the earth.''* 

. At these words there was a general murmur throughout the 
assembly. The Cardinal de Tournon endeavored to interrupt the 
daring speaker, but, after a moment's pause, Beza was allowed to 
proceed; and, calmly resuming his discourse, concluded the subject 
he had entered upon. When he ended, the Cardinal de Lorraine 
could not forbear exclaiming, "WouldjGod that man had been 
mute, or we deaf." But the Cardinal de Tournon, outraged at once 
in all his principles and prejudices, and looking upon the obnoxious 
declaration as the most daring impiety, rose from his seat, and^ in 
in a voice rendered impressive by the tremulousness of age and 
great emotion, conjured the King, in the name of those prelates 
there assembled — and whom respect for him with difficulty kept in 
their places — to lend no ear to such scandalous and horrible words. 
'< Strange ! that a Calvinist minister should be allowed to blaspheme 
at pleasure in the presence of a most Christian King, sworn to 
maintain, in every single point, the holy Catholic faith ; that faith 
in which his royal predecessors had most happily lived, and in great 
comfort and constancy died ;" and he besought him '^ at least to 
suspend his judgment until this most scandalous oration had been 
fitly and fully answered." 

' Do Thou. 
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The next day Beza published his harangue, and with it an expla- 
Bation, in which, though he did not retract, he endeavored to soften 
the obnoxious expressions. 

The second conference was appointed for the 16th of September, 
and was held before the same assembly of princes, nobles and ladies 
— ^anxious to see how the Cardinal de Lorraine would extricate him- 
self from the contest. 

The Cardinal was not inclined to enter the lists too hastily. He 
had demanded some days to prepare his answers, and had not dis- 
dained to assist his own eloquence and learning by the erudition of 
Pespense, a profound theologian, and one maintaining very tempe- 
rate religious opinions.^ This harangue is much celebrated, and is 
•worthy of his unrivalled talents. He controverted the principle 
laid down by the Chancellor, — upon the authority of the Council 
of Nice, it is true, but which had occasioned such general indigna^ 
tion — that Kings and Emperors preside at Councils as moderators 
and judges } maintaining, by a crowd of quotations from Scripture, 
and the earliest tradition, that in spiritual matters. Emperors and 
Kings are sons, not lords; members, not chiefs of the Church: 
and that to Bishops alone, by virtue of their ordination, belonged 
the interpretation of the divine word, the direction of consciences, 
and the regulation of all matters of faith and discipline. He went 
on to say that the Bishops being, by order of the King, for these 
purposes assembled, certain men had presented themselves, who, 
having separated from the communion of the Cathblic Church, de- 
fiired to be restored to it, provided their errors could be proved and 
their doubts dissipated. He should endeavor, therefore, to answer 
not all their objections — an endless and hopeless attempt — but to 
address himself to two principal points, upon which, if they were 
onoe brought to acknowledge themselves mistaken, it would after- 
wards be easy to arrange all minor questions. These were the 
authority of the Church in matters of faith, and the real presence 
in the sacrament of the Altar. He then proceeded to discuss these 
subjects with so much eloquence and perspicuity, and, in the judg- 
ment of the Catholics present, to determine them so .unanswerably, 
that when he had finished his harangue, the bishops, with one accord, 
arose from their seats, and, surrounding the Cardinal de Tournon, 
decided by acclamation that there was room for no further dispute, 
since no man of good faith could by possibility resist such argu- 
ments. And the King was implored to command the ministers 
immediately to sign the confession of these two articles, on pain of 
being driven ignominiously from his presence. Beza surprised, but 
in no way confounded, at this manner of settling a question, saw 

1 Garnier, xzix. 235. 
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lie had no time to lose, and, bending his knee to the King, sidd, 
'< That having perfectly understood the arguments just recited bj 
M. le Cardinal de Lorraine, and being prepared to answer them 
article by article, he besought his Majesty to allow him to reply 
without the smallest delay. This courageous demand raised the 
spirits of his friends ; the Council decided that it was only just and 
ought to be granted ; but the Cardinal having already spoken two 
hours, the reply was deferred to a future day. 

In the interval the Cardinal de Ferrara arrived. Pius the Fourth 
was well aware of the difficulty of gaining admittance at that mo- 
ment for a Legate into France ; but he trusted that the peculiar 
facilities afforded to the Cardinal by his circumstances and con^ 
nexions, would enable him to gain permission to enter the kingdom, 
and attend the Court — ^whether admitted or not in his legatorial 
capacity. The event answered his expectations. Though the 
Cardinal was insulted at Lyons, and again at St. Germains, evem 
under the eyes of the King, by the pages and valets of the Court; 
though libels and caricatures were exhibited at his expense } (they 
printed in contempt of him a figure of the late Pope Alexander the 
Sixth, his grandfather, and the life and death of bis mother, Lu- 
cretia Borgia,^) and though petitions were presented from the States 
assembled at Pontoise and from the University of Paris, against the 
exercise of his authority as Legate ', he was allowed to remain. But^ 
he laid down the ensigns of his legatorial office, and appeared simply 
in the character of a friend, courtier, and mediator. Openly, he 
sided with no party, whether Bourbon or G-uise, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, but employed himself indefatigably in sounding the under- 
standings and penetrating the secret interests of those in action 
before him. He did not oppose the conferences as had been exr 
pected, but contented himself with intimating that the King and 
his brother were too young to assist at such disputations, and would 
be better represented by their mother ; and that the crowd of speo- 
tators could only serve to lengthen the dispute by rendering the 
disputants more unwilling to acknowledge themselves overcome^ 
He therefore advised the Queen to dismiss the assembly, and to 
select five or six bishops, — leaving the others to return to their 
dioceses — who should confer in some private place with an equal 
number of doctors of theology and Reformed ministers. 

The Queen adopted his advice, well pleased to get rid of the 
Cardinal de Tournon and some of the more violent prelates. 

While these matters were in debate, the Cardinal de Lorraine 
had prepared a snare to entrap and confound Beza. It is well known 
that the Confession of the Lutherans on the subject of the Euohas- 

> La Place. 
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ist differed considembly from that of the followers of Calvin, and 
indeed very nearly approached that of the Catholics themselves. 
This difference had occasioned a schism in the Eeformed churches. 
The Cardinal had taken secret measures to bring half a dozen 
Lutheran divines from Germany into France, in order to engage 
them in a public contest with Beza. Various accidents had de- 
ranged his scheme : one of these doctors had died of a contagious 
fever at Paris; and the rest, for various reasons, had returned home 
-without even presenting themselves at St. Germains. Aocident| 
however, enabled him to execute his design in another manner. 

A certain jurisconsult, named Baudoin, well acquainted with 
Calvin, pointed out two works of that Reformer, which appeared to 
offer great advantages. Calvin, in his anxiety to unite the Eeformed 
ehurches, and conciliate those princes who adhered to the Confession 
of Augsburgh, had, in one of these works, expressed himself on the 
Bubject of the Eucharist in terms which his sentiments would not, 
perhaps, strictly justify; the other book contained a confession of 
forty ministers of the Duchy of Wirtemberg to the same effect. 
From these two works the Cardinal extracted a formula of faith; 
and handing it to Beza, said, << Were he as anxious for peace as he 
wished to appear, he could have no objection to subscribe to a doc- 
trine taught by his own brethren, and consigned in their public 
writings;'' and presenting the two works, ^^he begged he would 
assure himself that no alteration in the expressions had been made, 
and summoned him to declare upon the following day whether he 
would adopt the formula or not.'' 

The embarrassment of the ministers was great. It was impossi- 
ble to sign the formula, at the risk of being disavowed by their 
own churches; on the other hand, they felt that a refusal would 
afford the Cardinal a pretext for breaking up the conferences, and 
would throw a stigma upon Calvin as the author of this paper; a 
paper the publication of which, though written in a spirit of con- 
ciliation, he had in fact ever afterwards regretted. The address of 
Beza extricated them from this dilemma. When called upon for 
his answer, he said, that before he and his brothers declared their 
opinion upon this formula, they wished to know whether it was 
presoited by the Cardinal in his own name alone, or in that of the 
Assembly of the clergy, as a means of reconciliation. The Cardinal 
answered, that it had not been necessary to consult the Assembly. 
Beza asked whether the paper contained the Cardinal's own con- 
fession, and whether he were himself ready to sign it. The Cardinal, 
mdignant to find himself thus questioned, replied angrily, that they 
appeared to forget who he was ; that they ought to know that he 
borrowed his opinions from no one, least of all from their divines. 
Beza quietly replied : — << If the matter stand thus^ how can this 

VOL. I.— 17. 
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p^>er prodnoe oonoiliation? And to wliat parpoee shall we attacli 
our signature to a writingi that neither you, nor any of your bishops 
will subscribe ?" 

The controversy, therefore, continued in its original state, only 
with some increase of bitterness on both sides. Jaques Lainez, a 
Jesuit, attached to the Legate, and who had introduced himself 
amoDg the Catholic doctors, losing all decency, abused the ministers 
as '^ apes, foxes, wolyes, and serpents,^^ and conjured the Queen with 
tears to terminate a conference which scandalised the whole Chris- 
tian world-^one in which neither she, the King, nor any of their 
counsellors, could by possibility be judges, and which ought to be 
referred to the Council of Trent. 

To this attack the reply of Beza was temperate and witty; and 
80, without further satisfaction to any of the parties assembled, the 
Colloquy closed. 

The Queen was now half inclined to dismiss the Beformed minr 
isters, and abandon the hope of reconciliation, but she was prevailed 
upon by those about her to make one more efiFort. The Bishops of 
Valence and Seez, Despence, and one or two others, for the Catho- 
lics; Beza, Peter Martin, and Marlorat, for the Protestants, met, 
by her order, in a private house at St. G-ermains — not to dispute, 
for they pretty nearly agreed in opinion, but to arrange some com- 
mon formula in which bdth communions might unite. One was at 
length composed, drawn up in the terms used by the Church of 
Bome, but these terms modified by certain propositions, which 
restrained their sense, and when the Queen showed the paper to 
the Cardinal de Lorraine, he vowed he had never believed in any 
other manner. Unfortunately, however, the faculty of theology 
examined it with more scrutinising eyes, and indifferent as to who 
might or might not be implicated in the censure, they condemned 
it as heretical, captious, and insufficient, upon which the conferences 
were finally broken up. The ministers for the most part prepared 
to return home, but Beza still remained in France. Encouraged by 
the Queen-Mother, he was allowed publicly to preach in the open 
court belonging to the castle of St. Germains, which, large as it 
was, could scarcely contain the crowds assembled to hear him. The 
other ministers were dismissed with honor, and retired, if not vic- 
torious, yet greatly encouraged by what was considered this great 
advance in liberality— the permission to argue on nearly equal terms 
with the defenders of the ancient Church. 

Numerous were the sonnets and epigrams composed upon this 
occasion by the fertile genius of the Hugonots. The following has 
been preserved:*— 

D'nn visage hypocrite envers cbacun user, 
Etonner rumvers du feu de purgatoire ; 
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Former avec pardons de Penfer la gnenle noire; 

Et du pouYoir de Dieu sans vergogne abuser — 

D'un concile apost^, la mensonge abuser, 

Aux idoles fumeux bailler de Dieu la gloire, • 

Remettre k tous sermons la besace en memoire ; 

Et des gestes farceurs tout le monde amuser : 

Tels furent p^res saints I vos dlyins artifices; 

Pour TOUS faire b&tir tant de beaux Edifices, 

Om^s de toutes parts, de joyaux pr^cieux — 

Aux mailles de tels rets, et et tels penti^res, 

Vous prites des comt^s, et des duch^s entieres — 

Vous approchant des rois beaucoup plus que des cieux. 

Thus vanished every hope of reconciliation built upon conformity 
of opinion, and it became necessary to try the more practicable mea- 
sure of preserving peace by toleration and liberty of conscience. 

Though the termination of the Colloquy in this unsatisfactory 
manner was, undoubtedly; a severe disappointment to those who had 
trusted by such means to pacify the kingdom, yet there appeared 
no reason to despair of reaping by another method the fruit of their 
exertions. The Queen-Mother seemed still sincerely devoted to the 
cause, and still resolved to depress the Guises and restrain the high 
Catholic party. Of her two contradictory promises, her intention 
appears at this time really to have been to keep the one conveyed 
to the two lay-orders of the States by means of the Admiral : in 
conformity with which promise, she had already taken steps to edu- 
cate her son in the Eeformed religion. She had removed him from 
the superintendence of Cipierre, (placed over him by the Duke de 
Guise,) and consigned him to the Prince de la Koche sur-Yon, wh0| 
though nominally a Catholic, favored, it was well known, the Ee- 
formed opinions. The Puke de Guise had for the present aban- 
doned the field, and was residing either at his castle of Joinville or 
on the frontiers; while the Cardinal de Lorraine had showed a 
temporising disposition at the Colloquy. Encouraged by these cir- 
cumstances, the party now in authority — of which the Chancellor, 
Coligny, and the Prince de Conde must be considered the moving 
spirits — set themselves earnestly to work to overthrow the Edict of 
July, and to substitute one in its place which might lay the sure 
foundation of future tranquillity. 

The edict of July had indeed proved worse than useless. It was 
found that the Protestants, encouraged by the example of the 
Court, disregarded its enactments totally; so that its provisions 
'served only to furnish an excuse for the disorderly fanaticism of 
the CathoHcs. To restore anything like peace, it had become abso- 
lutely necessary to legalise the Protestant assemblies, and establish 
liberty of conscience ; and so deprive both parties of those apologies 
for violence furnished by the late measures till now pursued. As 
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a preliminary step, the members of both religions residing in the 
larger towns were commanded to give up their arms. To this com- 
mand the Protestants unwillingly submitted, for they knew them- 
selves to be surrounded on every side by their enemies ; but their 
ministers persuaded them to consent upon the assurance that their 
safety should be provided for. They were accordingly placed openly 
under the protection of the police ; but unfortunately it increased 
the ill-humor of the Catholics to behold the watch and marSchaussSe 
of their towns now actually occupied in attending the Hugonots to 
and protecting their religious assemblies. At the same time, their 
priests inveighed without ceasing against the evil administration of 
affairs. Fresh tumults and disorders ensued. One Jean de Han^ 
a popular preacher, being arrested, we see the mob of Parisians 
forcing their way to St. G-ermains, filling the courts of the palace, 
and obliging the King to release their favorite. In the Fauxbourg 
St. M^ard, on occasion of the preaching of a Reformed minister, 
a very alarming disturbance tookplace, and it is hard to say whether 
the Protestants or the Catholics showed the most violence and intem- 
perance. And now, while the lower orders of society filled Paris 
with noise and confusion, principles tending to the subversion of 
the monarchy were gravely debated in the theological faculty. — 
John Tanxuerel, Bachelor in Theology, advanced in a public thesis, 
what seems to have been considered then as a new and unheard of 
pretension, at least in France, but which became ordinary enough 
afterwards — ^namely, that the Pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ, might 
depose Kings and rebel Princes at pleasure. The Chancellor de- 
nounced the proposition, and Tanquerel was obliged to disavow it } 
but this interference of De THdpital irritated the Pope to such a 
degree, that he charged the Cardinal de Ferrrara to offer Charles a 
bulT, giving power to alienate 100,000 crowns church property, if 
he would shut up the Chancellor " entre quatre murailles,'' 

But things had gone too far for proceedings, such as this last, to 
be endured. The violence of the Pope, and of the party who sup- 
ported him, only confirmed the Queen and the Chancellor in their 
opinion, of the necessity of giving to the Hugonots a legal exist- 
ence ; and making use of their party as a barrier for the throne 
itself against the usurpations of Eome. 

It was an enterprise, however, of no small diflSculty, to annul the 
Edict of July, confirmed as it had been in so solemn a manner; 
and to effect this, measures of extraordinary solemnity were again 
had recourse to. An assembly of deputies from the principal par- 
liaments, was convened, to deliberate once more upon a remedy for 
the universal distraction. On the 7th of January, 1562, this 
Assembly of Notables, consisting of the above deputies, with the 
Princes of the bloody and great officers of the crown^ met at St 
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Gennains. De I'Hdpital — ^at length, as he fondly believed, arrived 
at the completion of his great design, to end contention by an equi- 
table adjustment of rights, and place the religious of all persuasions 
equally under the protection of the law — ^rose from his seat with a 
grave, and serene aspect, to make his last effort in support of so 
noble and righteous a cause. 

Once more he recapitulated the ineffectual attempts made by 
preceding Kings, to confine the freedom of thought by penal enact- 
ments. Again he described the rapid increase made both in reputa- 
tion and numbers, by the professors of these long condemned 
opinions. He gave a summary of all the various edicts, either 
compulsory or indulgent, which from time to time had been issued 
— all equally vague, imperfect, and ineffectual — " terror, clemency, 
menaces, exhortations, caustics, emollients, all have been tried in 
succession, and all in vain.'' '^ The ministers of the Crown are 
blamed," he says, " for holding the King in a perfidious neutrality. 
It is averred that he ought at once to be placed at the head of one 
party, in order that he might extinguish with one mighty effort the 
other. These daring politicians are afraid to name Civil war ; but 
it is plain that to civil war such opinions inevitably lead. ^' I ask 
them, have they considered in what they would embark the King ? 
Do they reflect upon his age ? — And whether he could readily find 
a military chief willing to incur, under such circumstances, the 
responsibility of such an execution ? — It is difficult, in the universal 
dissimulation which prevails at present, to distinguish the friends 
of one party from those of the other — difficult to know on whom 
we may rely. — Will men be found ready to engage an enemy, in 
whose ranks they -may find a father, a brother, a friend ? — To ravage 
castles and estates, hereafter perchance their own ! — And even 
should the result be a complete success, what would ensue? The 
desolation and ruin of the entire kingdom I exposed naked and 
without defence to the fury of ambitious neighbors. Let us depre- 
cate such remedies, and seek one more analogous to the nature of 
the evil — an evil which, being purely moral, will never yield to 
mere physical applications/' 

He then besought them not to waste time in discussing the merits 
of the two religions, but to find the means of tranquillising the 
public mind by taking away the subject matter of dispute. " Ought 
the new religion to be tolerated, according to the demand of the 
Nobles and Tiers Etat assembled at Pontoise ? Or must it be 
regarded as a thing impossible that men of different opinions should 
live in peace in one society ; — ^in other words, that a heretic is inca- 
pable of fulfilling the duties of a citizen ? These, gentlemen, are 
the questions you are called upon to decide." 

The debate which ensued was long and vehement ; but the Pro» 

17* 
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lestants had the advantage in the Assembly. Deserted bj the 
Duke de Guise, the Catholics found themselves the weaker party ; 
and though the argument was maintained by the Cardinal de 
Toumon, the Mar6chals de Brissac, St. Andrl, Termes, and the 
Constable himself — ^who treated his nephews with an excess of 
harshness which they found it hard to bear — the Chancellor tri- 
umphed : and after ten days' debate, on the 17th of January, 1562, 
an edict, in the preparation of which the Queen-Mother had taken 
a large share, was at length agreed upon. 

This edict is the oelebrat^ Edict of January, 1562, the pal- 
ladium and charter of the Protestants. The privileges it conferred 
were, as we in our happier times should deem, but scanty at the 
best ; yet did they hail the gift with an enthusiasm of joy, which, 
when the provisions of the enactment are regarded, marks the 
moderation of their wishes and expectations, and the honest sin- 
cerity of their hearts. Alas ! moderate as was the boon, — ^mode- 
rate as were these wishes and expectations, they were doomed to be 
miserably disappointed. This edict of peace, the result of such 
persevering efforts— of such sincere and virtuous endeavors in the 
cause of justice,— proved but the signal for open rebellion against 
the laws on the part of the Catholics, — and became to the unhappy 
members of the Reformed churches, only a source of frustrated 
hope, irritating disappointment, and final despair. 

D'Aubign^, exulting in this Edict as the climax of success, 
crowns, as he says, the first book of his History with its provisions. 
*^ Not contested between party and party, but granted by the most 
celebrated assembly of worthies which France for years before and 
since had seen.'' 

THE EDICT OP JANUARY. 

" Charles, by the grace of Grod, Bang of France, to all those who 
these present letters shall see, health ! Every one hath seen and 
known how it hath pleased the Lord, for many years until now, to 
permit that this our kingdom shall have been s^icted with divers 
seditions, troubles and tumults of our subjects, all raised and 
nourished by diversity of opinions upon religion and scruple of con- 
science, against which to provide and hinder the increase of this 
conflagration many are the assemblies and convocations which have 
been made, of the greatest and most notable persons of our realm^" 
&c. After representing the perfect inefficiency of all former pro- 
visions to restrain an evil which from day to day had increased, and 
more especially the inutility of the rigorous enactments of the 
Edict of July, the preamble thus concludes : <' The execution of 
the above Edict having proved, therefore, difficult and perilous, and 
these troubles and disorders having increased more than before^ to 
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our great regret and displeasure, we have eeteemed that the hesft 
and most useful remedy that we could apply would be (by the 
infinite grace and goodness of the Lord and with his aid) to find 
some means of pacifying by gentleness the bitterness of this malady, 
and reconciling the wills of our subjects to a union. Hoping that 
with time, the assistance of a good, holy, free, and general or 
national Council, and the virtue of our coming majority, conducted 
and directed by the hand of the Lord, — hereafter to establish that 
which will most redound to his honor and glory, and to the repose 
and tranquillity of our people and subjects. Therefore, aided by 
the good and prudent counsel of the Queen, our very honored 
mother (trhs honorie rn^rey) of our dear and well beloved cousinS| 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, Prince de Cond6, Duo de Montpensier, 
and Prince de la Roche-sur-Yon, princes of our blood, and our very 
dear and well beloved cousins, the Cardinal de Guile, the Duke 
d'Aumale, the Duke de Montmorenci, Constable, peers of France, 
the Duke d'Estampes, the Marechals de Brissac, and de Bourdillon, 
the Sieurs d'Andelot, de Sansac, and de Cipierre, and other good 
and great personages of our privy council, we have advised, for the 
public welfare of this our kingdom, to enact and command as 
foUows.'' 

The principal provisions of the edict thus announced were, — first, 
The Protestants were commanded to restore to the Boman clergy 
all ecclesiastical property, whether churches, cloisters, sacred vases, 
or ornaments, of which they might have deprived them ; to abstain, 
under pain of death, from any interference in the payment of 
tithes, from breaking or defacing any cross or image, and from the 
public or private exercise of their religion toithin the towns. 

On the other hand, all pains and penalties on account of religion 
contained in preceding edicts, more especially in that of July, to be 
suspended till the decision of a general Council — ^Religious assem- 
blies to be allowed without the towns, under protection of the 
magistrate ; the congregation attending, unarmed, except the gentle- 
men wearing the sword and dagger, and an honorable place to be 
reserved for the magistrate when he shall see fit to attend. Synods 
to be held, but not without permission from a magistrate, who shall 
have the right to assist thereat. 

No enrolment of men at arms, or general levy of money to be 
made, nor general imposition, even for purposes of charity ; — mar- 
riage not to be allowed within the degrees of consanguinity, pro- 
hibited by the Catholic church. — Every minister to present himself 
by a certain day before the nearest judge to swear to the observit- 
tio^ of these articles ; and to preach no doctrine contrary to the 

1 FAttbign^. Hist. Uaiy. 
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true word of God as declared by the Synod of Nice, and in the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testament; nor to use ex- 
pressions derogatory to the Catholic church ; nor to itinerate from 
yillage to village. 

The Catholic preachers were in like manner commanded to ab- 
stain from invectiyes and offensive expressions. ^^ These being 
things which have served until now, rather to excite the people to 
sedition than to persuade them to devotion.'' 

Articles for the prompt suppression of disorders, of libels and 
placards exciting to disorder, and for the punishment of all who 
shall in any manner violate the public peace, conclude the edict. 

This edict is a history in itself, at once a justification of the 
Hugonots, and a refutation of all the ambition, worldliness, and 
unnecessary violence with which they have been unjustly charged. 

The almo*st affecting moderation of its provisions — the sincere 
and honest desire to avoid contention — and the single-hearted pur- 
pose to preserve a conscience void of offence, and to obtain with as 
little scandal as possible to others, that which to their faithful and 
believing hearts was the greatest of all earthly objects, — ^the power 
to worship the God of truth in spirit and in truth, — breathes 
through every line. It remains, and will forever remain, a monu- 
ment to the disinterestedness and Christian gentleness of the great 
and good men who prepared it. 

"If we have our religion," the Admiral was known to have said, 
"what do we want more;" and in that spirit is every enactment 
conceived. Alas ! and again alas ! over that beautiful France, and 
that animated, chivalric, and ardently devoted race, — devoted to 
high thoughts, sometimes not wisely, but too well, — who at this 
turning point of their eventful history were precipitated into the 
wrong path I Through what seas of blood ! what confusions, ob- 
structions, miseries, and crimes I late — but not too late, to recover 
their lost way. 

This edict, justly styled the Edict of Pacification, of which the 
terms are so temperate, the indulgence granted so moderate, and 
the general provisions so wise, excited the greatest opposition. It 
was registered in the Parliaments of Rouen, Bordeaux; Grenoble, 
and Toulouse, for the Protestants were strong in the provinces to 
which these belonged; but in Burgundy, Tavannes, who com- 
manded there as lieutenant-general, set the example of open diso- 
bedience to the government. " The registry of the edict," says his 
Memoirs, "was virtuousli/ prevented by the Sieur de Tavannes, 
who opposed it flatly, for which he obtained much honor."* 

At Aix, where the Catholics were in force, not only did the first 

' M^m. de Tavannes. 
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Ck>n8al oppose the registry, but he pointed his cannon and jnrepared 
for a siege, in case the government should think proper to enforce it. 

In the parliament of Paris the opposition was so violent, that 
suspicion began to arise that some new and secret influence was at 
work fomenting it. The King of Navarre being despatched on the 
part of the King to remonstrate upon the subject, was thought to 
conduct the affair with so marked a coldness, that it alarmed the 
Queen, and every eflfort was made to ensure the registry before a 
new and more perplexing difficulty than any yet presented, should 
find time to develope itself. Catherine promised certain pecuniary 
advantages, threatened, flattered, and cajoled by turns. The Parlia- 
ment was informed that their delay kept the public mind in con- 
tinual agitation, and that seditions and insurrections would be the 
infallible consequence. They answered, then it would be necessary 
to renew the ancient edicts. Their refusal to register was confirmed 
by the solemn expression, nee jpossumtts, nee dehemus. 

A scene which has a very theatrical air terminated the dispute. 
On the 31st of March a general commission was given to the Prince 
de la Roche-sur-Yon, to procure the registry by any means. He 
went accordiugly down to the Chamber, and pointed out the abso- 
lute and immediate necessity for obedience; declaring that the delay 
was throwing the provinces into confusion, and that the partizans 
of the new opinions, resolved to submit no longer to insupportable 
rigors, were arming and marching on the capital to seek justice for 
themselves. In short, that the parliament had only to choose 
between the edict and civil war. While the Assembly hesitated, 
the Marshal de Montmorenci, Governor of Paris, came down, dis- 
patched by the Queen, with advices that divers bodies of horse and 
foot were advancing upon the capital ; that she was totally ignorant 
whence they came, or by whom raised ; but that it was the earnest 
petition of the Catholic inhabitants that they might be rescued 
from destruction by the immediate publication of the edict. He 
added, that the Hugonot bourgeoisie and the university were now 
in arms, excusing themselves for thus defying the King's authority 
by the absolute necessity of enforcing the publication of an edict, 
which would alone confer on them a civil existence ; and which 
being secured, they promised to give every proof of submission. 
While the Prince was yet speaking, certain of the Kings officers 
hastily entered the chamber, to report that a troop of 400 or 500 
men, armed de toutes pUceSy filled the courts, demanding to speak 
to the President, and threatening to cut him in pieces if the edict 
were not registered. This scene, however got up, had its due effect. 
Montmorenci retired to address the multitude,^ and the JParliament 

> Gamier, Hist de France. 
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registered the edict provisionally, ^^ yielding to the authority of the 
King, and until it was ruled otherwise/' 

Thus did religious toleration, to a certain extent, become the 
recognized law of the land, and the efforts of De TRdpital and 
Coligny were so far crowned with success. Time, and a steady per- 
severance in the same system, would, no doubt, have smoothed all 
remaining animosities, — allayed the angry and contemptuous feel- 
ings of both parties, — ^accustomed them to live in peace and good 
neighborhood, and proved the falsehood of a maxim, till then gene- 
rally adopted, that '^ two religions cannot with safety be allowed to 
exist in the same State/' 

In all probability the Protestants would have in time obtained 
the ascendency in point of numbers; any other ascendency seems, 
in this instance, not to have been contemplated. At all events, 
more just notions of rights and liberty, more enlarged sentiments, 
more generally diffused knowledge would have accompauied the 
•peaceful establishment of the Reformed religion in the kingdom. 
But to the lasting misfortune of France, an event occurred, which, 
trifling as would have been its importance under other circumstan- 
ces, sufficed in the present instance to blast all the opening pros- 
pec£s of peace and happiness : and by that mysterious and sad 
fatality, which seems at times to wait upon human affairs — the man 
who had neither energy nor ability to be of service to his country, 
possessed sufficient power to ruin her So much easier is it in this 
world to effect evil than good, and so small is the capacity necessary 
for mischief. 



CHAPTER V. 

LEAaUES OF THE TRIUMViaATB AND NAVARRE WITH SPAIN. — 
GONBE'S negotiations with the GERMAN PRINCES. — STATE 
OF PARIS. 

It has been related that the King of Navarre's conduct when 
deputed to negotiate with the Parliament of Paris, upon occasion 
of the registration of the Edict of January, had been marked 
by a very suspicious coldness— the cause of this was not long 
a secret. 

During the winter, an intrigue had been carrying on, and had at 
length been brought to a successful conclusion, which resulted in a 
coalition so thoroughly monstrous, as to leave — not only the unna- 
tural union of the Constable with the Duke de Guise^ but the most 
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unprincipled coalitions that have been recorded in hisioij; &r be- 
hind it. 

This coalition was formed between the King of Navarre and the 
Princes of the house of Lorraine— between men, till now opposed 
upon every principle, moral, political, or religious — separated by 
contending interests, and by the memory of the most unpardonable 
insults, and the deepest injuries— and the consequences were disas- 
trous as their cause was base and vicious. 

This ruinous abandonment of his principles and his party, on the 
side of Anthony of Navarre, may be considered as the first of that 
long train of evils which Spanish influence entailed upon France. 
This influence had been gradually but alarmingly increasing during 
the three last years, and its effects display in the most vivid light, 
the mischief of those unnatural alliances with foreigners, which are 
among the worst consequences of civil dissensions. 

The late proceedings of the French government had occasioned, 
it must be remarked, very serious anxiety to the Catholic powers — 
more especially to the Pope, and to the King of Spain. The first 
began to anticipate the escape of another kingdom from the rule of 
the Catholic church ; while the King of Sprin, both tyrant and 
bigot, meditating at once the establishment of despotism, and the 
extermination of heresy within his own territories — ^regarded with 
excessive jealousy the increasing reputation of a sect, so obnoxious 
on account both of its religious and political principles, and in 
dominions so closely bordering upon his own. 

Philip, as the champion of Catholicism, had long exercised, as I 
have before said, a very undue influence over the Catholic party in 
France. The jealousy now excited by the indulgence granted to 
the Protestants, through the late proceedings, had afforded the 
King of Spain a specious pretence for interfering, more openly than 
he had as yet presumed to do, in the internal affairs of the govern- 
ment. During the ministry of the Guises, the closest understand- 
ing had existed between the two Courts, and their measures had 
been influenced by Spanish maxims of state ; but it was now that 
the Catholic party in general first presumed to set the example of 
appealing to a foreigner against the measures of their own legiti- 
mate and existing government — and the first act of those proceed- 
ings which may so justly be qualified as treason, took place during 
the July or August, 1561, and emanated from the Catholic clergy. 

A priest named Arthur Desir6 was about that time intercepted 
on a journey to Spain, whither he was the bearer of a certain peti- 
tion, which originated it is said in the Sorbonne, with the conniv- 
ance of the Cardinal de Lorraine. In this petition, Philip was 
implored, in the name of the Clergy of France, to lend his assist- 
ance against the increasing power of the Protestants — not suffi- 
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eiently repressed, it was sud, by a King minor, or by ineffimnt 
coancillors — and to him, as to a most powerful and religious Prinoey 
the dignity, lives, and fortunes, of the first order of the kingdom, 
were most especially recommended. It appears that other appliea* 
tions of a like nature had been before made, which had encouraged 
Philip at the time of the Colloquy, to express his dissatisfaction 
loudly, and to add menaces to his complaints — ^menaces not to be 
lightly disregarded. Reports obscure, but alarming, were vexy 
generally diffused throughout Germany and Italy ; while the open- 
ing of the Council of Trent gave rise to innumerable speculations, 
political as well as religions, ^' with which," says a contemporary, 
^^ the fertile genius of the Italian writers fed the restless mind of 
the public." Formidable principles were in some of these laid 
down. It was averred, ^'that, since the Fathers of the Council of 
Trent were not possessed of means powerful enough to carry their 
decisions into effect, a Catholic league should be formed, in order to 
constrain such Princes as might have separated from the Church, 
again to submit to her authority, and to punish by extermination 
all such as should refuse to obey her decrees."^ 

The King of Spain was proposed as the fit head and chief of this 
new crusade ; audit was very generally reported that troops were ac- 
tually being enrolled at this very moment, and for this very purpose, 
in Spain and Italy. Catherine, terrified at these rumors, despatched 
ambassadors to make explanations to Philip, to endeavor to cover 
with specious political pretences the measures she had adopted, and 
to remonstrate against the design of introducing ^Spanish soldiers 
into France. <^ When the Queen," says De Thou, <' understood 
that Philip of Spain was wonderfully incensed at her, for having 
consented to the Colloquy of Poissy ; and at what had there taken 
place ; she sent to him Jaques de Montberon, Seigneur d'Argence, 
to justify her." " It was with extreme difficulty, and only by the 
intervention of the Queen Isabella, that he could obtain an audi- 
ence. He was referred by Philip to the Duke of Alva, who, having 
heard the excuses which were made, replied sternly, that the King 
his master was indeed sensibly afflicted to find, in a kingdom situ- 
ated so near his own, and one with which he was so closely oon- 
nected, the interests of religion treated with so much indifference. 
Xt had been, and was still, his desire, that those severities adopted 
by his father-in-law, Henry, at the Assembly of Wednesday, and 
those which Francis, his brother, had, when better advised, exercised 
at Amboise, should be once more put in force against the sectaries 
— and he besought the Queen-Mother earnestly to consider the real 
interests of the kingdom and of the young children committed to 

> De Thou, Beza. 
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ber cbafge, and to apply a timely remedy against a daily incTeasing 
evil. Otherwise the greatest dangers would arise to France^ dangers 
almost equally formidable to Philip himself, and the prospect of 
which he could not overlook. Therefore, having consulted well 
upon this matter within himself, and among his most faithful coun- 
cillors, he had resolved to adventure all he possessed, and life itself, 
if necessary, in crushing this common pestilence. To this, the 
incessant complaints and prayers of the people, the nobles, and the 
clerical orders of the kingdom of France incited him — complaints 
and prayers, to whieh, unless he were also wanting to himself, he 
could not be inattentive. Moreover, that his intention of intro- 
ducing foreign troops into her kingdom ought not to displease the 
Queen — for that, in a cause like this, the soldiers of Spain ought 
not to be regarded as foreigners, seeing that the question at issue 
was equally interesting to both countries — ^being the preservation of 
the religion of their ancestors, and the assertion of the royal autho- 
rity — finally that the forces he proposed to send would not be under 
the command of Philip, but would carry on the war under the 
orders of the King of France himself, and subject in everything to 
bis good will and pleasure.'^ 

Such was the only answer to be obtained from Philip. D'Argenoe 
shortly afterwards returned to France, where he made it clearly 
appear, not only by his own testimony, but by that of the Bishop 
of Limoges, the resident ambassador, that the Catholic nobility of 
France maintained the closest union with the Court of Spain. 

Still, the Catholic party wanted that sanction to their resistance . 
which could alone be aflforded by a chief, entitled from his rank and 
circumstances, to an influential voice in the government. So long 
as the legal administration remained united and resolved to main- 
tain the Edict of January, so long might it rely upon the support 
of that mass of general opinion which usually attends established 
and legitimate authority. To divide the kingdom with any chance 
of success, it was necessary first to divide the government — and the 
means did not escape the penetration of those able men. Prosper, 
St. Croix, ambassador for the Pope, Perronnet de Chantonnai, and 
Manriquez, for Spain, and the Cardinal de Ferrara — ^they found 
them in the selfishness and weakness of Anthony of Navarre. 

The claims of this Prince to authority, rivalled, if they did no* 
exceed, those of the Queen-Mother, and could he be induced to 
throw the weight of his influence into the scale with the Catholic 
party,— which, in numerical force, still greatly exceeded that of the 
Reformed, — there was little doubt but that, aided by the talents of 
the Guises, a successful struggle might yet be maintained for the 
supremacy, and that long tyranny be re-established now upon the 
eve of destruction. 

VOL. I.--18. 
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To reooncQe Navarrs, therefbre, wit^ the hofase of Lonratne, and 
restore him to the hosom of the Catholic church, was the object to 
which the wily legate^ (for such had been the effect produced upon 
all by the gentleness and apparent impartiality of the Cardinal de 
Ferrara, that even the Protestants had desired the confirmaticm 
of his legatine powers,) devoted the best efforts of his subtle and 
insinuating genius. 

He began by cultivating the most friendly relations with the 
chiefs of the Reformed party, and it was through the Cardinal de 
Chatillon that he obtained an introduction to the King and Queen 
of Navarre : he laid the attention of Jeanne asleep by adroitly 
flattering her in her religious opinions,* and cultivated every occa- 
sion of intercourse with Navarre, until he finally accomplished his 
object. He saw in Anthony one whom ambition and the love of 
distinction alone had led to place himself at the head of a powerful 
dissident faction ; aod that the cause in which he was engaged had 
for him little interest. He perceived that it was regarded only as 
a means to enhance his importance in the eyes of Spaio, and favor 
his negotiations on that leading subject of all his thoughts and 
wishes, the lost kingdom of Navarre. — That what little seriousness 
there had once existed in his religious convictions had been almost 
entirely destroyed by the differences of doctrine which, at the 
Colloquy of Poissy, he was first made aware, existed among the 
Beformed churches, — while his attachment to the Chatillons, and 
even to the Prince de Cond^ himself, had yielded to feelings of 
jealousy, upon discovering how much their popularity and influence 
in the party exceeded his own. A man thus disposed is already on 
sale, and the price was not difficult to find. 

Anthony had charged D'Argence when in Spain, with a private 
negotiation of his own ; he was to endeavor to form some arrange- 
ment for the restitution of the lost kingdom. When the proposi- 
tion was made however to the Duke of Alva, he received it with 
expressions of the most undisguised contempt and ridicule — asking 
what favor at such a time like this, such an one, a favorer of heresy 
(fauteur d^hSrhie), could presume to expect from his Catholic 
Majesty ; adding, that if he wished to recover the possessions of 
his ancestors, it was for him first to prove his good faith and con- 
duct, by renouncing at once the cause of heresy in France, and 
entering into a war of extermination against the sectaries, to pursue 
to utter destruction his brother, the Chatillons, and all their adhe- 
rents.* 

1 He even went so far as to accompany her to some of her religions assem- 
blies : conduct which, till explained, excited yeiy severe animadyerslons at 
Borne. 

> De Thou. 
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This reply having been oommnnicated to Navarre^ the Legate 
offered his mediation, and that of the Pope, in the business ; and 
under these auspices the negotiations were once more resumed, and 
a commission to consider his claims was finally nominated in Spain, 
at which the Duke of Alva presided. 

Having haughtily laid it down as a principloi that his master 
was under no obligation of restitution, or even of remuneration to 
the Count de Yendosme (for by that title alone was Navarre recog- 
nized at the insolent Spanish court), Alva proceeded to say, ^' that 
though the King his master held Spanish Navarre by an unques- 
tionable title, having received it from his ancestors,^ who being jutt 
Princes could do no torong, nevertheless in his zeal for true religion, 
he was willing, could the Count de Yendosme be induced to add 
the weight of his influence to so noble a cause, to offer as a recom- 
pense for such services, and as a free gift, the island of Sardinia, 
to be his in full sovereignty, so soon as heresy should be extirpated 
in France/' '^ For the King of Spain would never make so great 
a sacriflce, unless he could rest assured that it would Qot tend to 
the spiritual destruction of his poor subjects. And it therefore 
was necessary that a Prince, who till now had opened his house to 
every heretical preacher, should give earnest of his repentance, by 
Bome signal service rendered to the Church.^' 

The beauty and fertility of the island of Sardinia were painted 
in the most glowing colors by the Legate. Maps and delusive 
descriptions of its rich productions were laid before Navarre ; to 
his imagination it appeared an island of the Hesperides — a splendid 
remuneration for what he had lost — and his good faith and consis- 
tency soon yielded to the temptation. As a further inducement, 
directed at once to his ambition and to his softer passions, it was 
proposed that the Pope should dissolve his marriage with Jeanne, 
and depriving her of her dominions on the score of heresy, should 
confer them upon Navarre, who in her place was offered the hand 
of Mary Stuart, the loveliest and most accomplished woman in 
Europe, and with a kingdom for her dowry. This temptation, how- 
ever, was resisted; and it is said that the love bome by Anthony 
to his young and most promising son, and his reluctance to deprive 
him by such a step of his inheritance, saved the mother from de- 
struction. A satirical poem of the time alludes to this affair, and 
gives a very just idea of the sort of reputation which Anthony of 
Navarre enjoyed :— 

Cependant par caut^le, et mille beaux portraits, 
Qu'on apporte ^ propos, on lui grave les traits, 
La grace, et la beauts de la reine d'Ecosse, 

» Gamier. 
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Jeune, fmsohe, genlalle, k fin que par la aoce 

Faite d'elle et de lui puisse etre converti 

A leur religion et tenir leur parti ; 

Ainsi ils abusent de sa nature ais^e 

Pour lour servir un temps d' ombre, et puis de ris^e.' 

Mary of Scotland was not refused oat of any remaining inclina- 
tion for his wife. Jeanne was earnest and uncompromising in her 
character ; and, it appears, had thought it necessary to adopt some 
of the ungraceful stiffness in small matters, which too often marks 
the sincere devotee. She wearied Anthony at present with repre- 
sentations made, it is said, with more seal than gentleness, till, to 
cut the matter short, he ordered her to return to Navarre, leaving 
with him his son whom he designed to educate in the Catholic 
religion. 

This stroke was infinitely painful to his Queen, and at her depar- 
ture, says the Legate in his letters,* ^^ she made a long and severe 
remonstrance to the Prince her son, to persuade him never to go to 
mass, on any account whatsoever,— saying, that if he disobeyed 
her in this she would disinherit him, and he need regard her no 
longer as his mother. This has not prevented the King of Navane 
from retaining him, that he may be properly instructed in the 
doctrine of the Church." 

Beza tells us, that upon Catherine endeavoring to persuade 
Jeanne to accommodate matters with her husband, she replied, 
<< That sooner than go to mass, if she had her kingdom in one 
hand and her son in the other, she would throw them into the 
depths of the sea, pour ne lui en estre empeschement." 

After her departure Henry was placed under the care of a rigid 
Catholic. 

Theise yariations in his religious education may possibly have 
been of infinite service to France, by preserving her future master 
from that narrow sectarian spirit which may justly be considered as 
the most dangerous error which can attend the religion of Kings : 
who ought to regard all their subjects with a true Catholic spirit, 
looking upon all, of every persuasion, with an equal eye, so long as 
their loyalty to the state and their adherence to the rules of good 
living are equal. 

The secession of the King of Navarre was soon made public; he 
took the first occasion to quarrel with the Queen-Mother, retired 
from the Court, broke with all his Protestant connexions^ and took 
up his residence at Paris.* 

The following passage from Castlenau paints the tranquillising 

> M<5m, de Castlenau. > Lettres du Card. Ferrara. 

* M^m. de Castlenau. 
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effects of the edict of peace, and the disastrous changes occasioned 
by that defection which rendered it ineffectual. " The Edict/' says 
he, '< was verified and at length published in the Parliaments. Then 
the ministers of religion began to preach more boldly, here and 
there — some in the fields^ others in gardens, openly in every place 
whithersoever affection or passion led them, or where they could 
find shelter, as in old ruined buildings, or even bams ;^ being for^ 
bidden to build temples, or establish any manner of church. The 
people curious of novelties, flocked from all parts, as well Catholics 
as Protestants; some to see the methods (^/agons) of this new doc« 
trine, some to know and mark those who were of the Keformed 
religion." 

^< They discoursed in French^ quoting no Latin and few texts of 
scripture ; preaching ordinarily against those abuses of the Church 
which no prudent Catholic could defend— often they proceeded to 
invectives. And after their sermons, they prayed and sang psalms 
in the French rhythm, (rythme Frangois) with music and numerous 
good voices, by which many were much edified, so that the number 
increased every day. Much was there spoken of the correction of 
abuses, of giving alms, and things similar — ^fair in appearance, so 
that many Catholics ranged themselves with this party; and it is to 
be believed that had the ministers been more grave and learned, 
and of a better life for the most part, they would have had more 
followers. But they would administer the sacrament after a fashion 
of their own, without preserving that modesty which many Protest- 
ants, such as those of Germany and England, preserve, who have 
their Bishops, Primates, Deacons, &c., who retain the surplice and 
ornaments of the Catholic church with long robes ; which makes 
them more esteemed than the Protestants of France, Geneva, and 
Scotland, who, covering their passions with a pretext of religion, 
have fallen foul on matters no ways injurious. 

" And now, either led by the force of example, imitation, or the 
desire of improvement, the Bishops, Doctors, Cur^, Friars, and 
other Catholic pastors, began to consider well the methods of these 
new preachers — so desirous and ardent to advance their religion — 

* These representations of the author are colored by his prejudices; 
though a man of great fairness, he is still a Catholic. He forgets to tell us 
that the principal Protestant ministers and deputies addressed circulars to 
the churches recommending certain rules and regulations in consequence 
of the Edict — rules equally wise and reasonable. By them the Galyinists 
were recommended to conform implicitly to the Edict, and restore to the 
Catholics all of which they might at any time haye deprived them, and 
never to go armed to their prayer meetings. The circular and a protocol 
to this effect are preserved in the M^moires de Cond^ ; see also Beza. 
It is certain there had been some seizures of churches and cloisters; 
but upon the publication of the Edict of January they were all restored. 

18* 
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and thence began to take more care to watch their own flocks, and 
attend to the duties of their charge. Some, in emaktion of the 
Protestant ministers, began to study in the holy writings, (^ 9aifUe$ 
httres) and fearing the said ministers would have the advantage over 
them by their frequent preachings, they began also to preach more 
often than had been customary, advising their auditors to beware of 
heresies, and warning them that nothing is more dangerous in a 
republic than novelties in religion, &c. 

<<But when the Catholics were advertised that the King of 
Navarre had been detached from the Protestant party, and was now 
rather adverse than favorable to them, (having united with those of 
Guise, the Constable, and the Marshal de St. Andr^,) they began 
to be bolder than before : for the report of this confederation be- 
coming public, the Catholics began to insult the Protestants with 
disdainful words ) and seeing them come out of the towns to go into 
the fauxbourgs and villages where their preachings were held, and 
return wet and dirty, they laughed at them ; and the women were 
not exempt from scandalous tales, as whether they went moved by 
religion, or to meet their friends and lovers, and so forth. And if 
any dispute arose about matters of religion, suddenly it was accom- 
panied by words of rage and contempt; and from thence they came 
to blows, and the Protestants were often beaten, being in less nam> 
hers than the Catholics ; and had it not been for the fear of the 
magistrate, it would have been yet worse, for the Catholics could not 
endure their preachings and assemblies.''^ 

Nevertheless the ministers continued to preach, and the Protest- 
ants to attend in great numbers, in spite of those disorders which 
took place in many towns of the kingdom. At Cahors, Sens, Amiens^ 
Troyes, Abbeville, Toulouse, Marseilles, and Tours, there were great 
disorders, and many of the Reformed were massacred. 

Such were the outrages committed by the lower classes of the 
Catholic party. But the spirit of insubordination displayed by the 
higher-*and of encroaching interference on the part of Spain, were 
still more significant, and showed that the hour was now approach- 
ing when civil restraints and obligations would be alike discarded, 
and the royal authority itself prove ineffectual to avert that straggle 
for unjust supremacy on the one hand, and for very existence upon 
the other, which it was evident must speedily divide the nation. 

The attack began in the Council of Government, and was made 
by the Spaniard, his intention being to separate the Queen from her 
Protestant friends and councillors, and to drive from the cabinet 
men who, in advocating the cause of liberty of conscience, main- 
tained that not less important one, of national independence. 

1 M<^m. de Castlenau. 
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The King of Nayarre was therefore given to understand that as 
the first test of his sincerity it was expected upon the part of Spain 
that he should contribute to drive those ^^pestes/' the Ghatillons, 
from Oourt; and when his agents represented that such a thing was 
impossible^ for that even his dignity as first Prince of the blood, 
and Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, in no manner entitled him 
to exclude any one from the Council, the Duke of Alva angrily 
asked how he could then pretend to a recompense if he were inca- 
pable of so slight a service. It was at length agreed that the 
Spanish ambas^or should himself demand the dismissal of the 
obnoxious noblemen before the assembled Council, and be seconded 
by all the Catholics present. The Queen was secretly apprised of 
the intended measure ; and Coligny, but too well aware of what 
might be expected from her timidity and irresolution, chose to save 
her honor and that of his country by a timely retreat. Under pre- 
tence of urgent private business, he demanded and obtained permis- 
sion to retire to his estates ; and the last of his long train of baggage 
mules was quitting St. Germains as the equipage of the Spanish 
ambassador entered by an opposite gate. His prudence, however, 
did not save Catherine from the ignominy of the request, or rather 
command. She felt the humiliation bitterly, and replied with 
unusual spirit, ^^ That it appeared to have been forgotten in Spain 
that her son and herself were answerable to no one for their actions ; 
and that her character must have been strangely blackened in the 
eyes of her son-in-law before he would have hazarded a step so con- 
trary to his usual conduct with regard to her : that the Admiral 
and the Seigneur D'Andolot were absent on their private affairs, 
and that the Cardinal de Chatillon had retired to his diocese in 
obedience to her express desire that bishops as well as governors 
should in these unquiet times betake themselves to their respective 
charges." 

It was true that Catherine had, before this, made an effort to 
break up the Catholic confederacy, by obliging the most influential 
members of it, more especially the Cardinal de Toumon, and the 
Marshal de St. Andr^, to retire on the above pretence to their 
provinces. The Cardinal de Toumon had submitted in silence, but 
the Marshal de St. Andr^ taught her, upon this occasion, what 
species of obedience was henceforward to be expected by the King 
from his most loyal Catholic subjects. He replied, that the law of 
residence, good in itself, must, like other regulations, become sub- 
servient to circumstances — ^that in his opinion the attitude of the 
capital from which the Court was but a few leagues removed, was 
more menacing than that of any other city in the kingdom — that 
the shock which a collision between the multitudes of both per- 
suasions there assembled must occasion would be terrible — and that 
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he thought the Queen at such a moment would do better hj assem- 
bling the fnends of the King around his person than by scattering 
them all over his dominions. Stung to the quick bj this insolent 
reply, Catherine gave way to the most violent reproaches. St. An- 
dr^ answered coldly that he had not to learn that his presence was 
highly unacceptable but that he was bound to her children by a 
solemn oath made to their father of glorious memory — who having, 
among numerous favors, invested him with the office of Grand 
Chamberlain, had exacted from him a promise, that he would never 
either relinquish this office, nor abandon his family — that death 
alone therefore should divide him from the person of the King. If 
the Queen, however, disapproved of the manner in which his Lieu- 
tenants admiuistered the affairs of his province, she had only to 
dispose of his government elsewhere. 

An order being likewise dispatched to the Duke de G-uise to 
repair to his government of Dauphin^, met, if possible, with a more 
contemptuous refusal. He received it at Saverne, on the borders of 
Lorraine, where he had gone upon his retreat from Court. Here he 
had been occupied in negotiating large levies of mercenaries with 
the German Princes on his own account, and also in endeavoring 
to destroy the relations held by the Prince de Cond^ with those 
courts, and thus deprive him of that countenance and assistance he 
had reason to expect from the German Protestant powers — ^more 
especially from the Duke of Wirtemberg — in the event of being 
driven by necessity to arms. This he had endeavored to effect, by 
inflaming those jealousies which already subsisted between the 
Lutherans and the followers of Calvin, and in this he was well 
seconded by the Cardinal de Lorraine. The prelate strove to per- 
suade the Duke of Wirtemberg, that he was himself far from oppos- 
ing religious reform, being ardently desirous that abuses should be 
done away, and the system amended ;^ — and that his object was 
solely to resist the monstrous errors of Calvin and Zwingle, by which 
proceeding he not only served God, but all reigning Princes, the 
tranquillity of whose estates was endangered by the pernicious politi- 
cal opinions of these sectaries. '^ In fine, he yielded so many points, 
and approached so near Lutheranism, that Brennius, one of the most 
eminent of the Wirtemberg divines, did not scruple to attend one 
of his sermons; and the Duke promised to send an ambassador and 
some theologians, if not to Trent, where the Council was at length 
re-opened, at least to some neighboring town, whence deputies from 
that Council might be sent to confer with them.'' The result of 
these intrigues was such ai they intended, and occasioued, on the 
part of the German Protestant Princes, so great a coldness for the 

I D© Thou. 
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cause of their brethren in France, that Cond^ found himself, when 
the struggle began^ almost entirely without support from that 
quarter. 

The brothers of Lorraine were thus occupied when the commands 
issued by the Queen to the Dake, directing him to retire to his 
government, were contradicted by a lejter from Navarre, demanding 
his friendship, and ordering him on the obedience due to himself, 
as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, immediately to call together 
his compagnies d^ordonnance and as many friends as he could 
assemble, and march without delay for Paris to defend the Catholic 
religion. The Dake hesitated not a moment which party to obey 
— he quitted Saverne, passed two or three days at Joinville, witJi 
bis mother Antoinette de Bourbon, and then with his wife and chil- 
dren prepared to set forward for the capital. 

The crisis rapidly approached, and the Queen, driven to extremity, 
turned her eyes as a last refuge upon the Prince de Cond^. 

It is not to be supposed that a spirit, active and intelligent as his, 
had been insensible to the signs of the gathering storm, or negli- 
gent of the means for prudent preparation. To defend the Edict 
of January to the last extremity — an Edict obtained with so much 
difficulty — ^founded upon the plainest principles of justice — and 
necessary to the very existence of his friends, his religion, and 
himself, was the determination of this brave and high spirited man 
— ^and they must deny the right of resistance, even in the extremest 
case, who blame the generous resolution. But Cond6, though sub- 
sequent events have weakened the force of this justification, had a 
plea to urge, in the eyes of many, yet more unquestionable, namely, 
the duty of defending the legal and established government, against 
the tyranny of a violent and unprincipled faction. To him Catherine 
had appealed in her distress — and there cannot be a doubt, however 
much his taking up arms was afterwards qualified as rebellion — that 
it was done at first. at her suggestion, and for the King's defence. 
The Prince had for the last few months resided almost entirely in 
Paris, and anticipating the result of late events, had been busily 
occupied in strengthening his party, and endeavoring to establish 
for it a secure footing in the capital — for this purpose, he had 
excited the ministers to make every effort for the diffusion of the 
Beformed opinions, had been circulating tracts and catechisms, 
attending conventicles, &c. And, latterly, as the aspect of affairs 
darkened, he had encouraged the people to attend their assemblies 
armed; and, evading that clause of the Edict which forbade collec- 
tions of money for any purposes save those of charity, had engaged 
his friends to double and treble their contributions, though still 
under that pretence. The money thus obtained was spent partly 
in the purchase of those works of Calvin, which were adapted for 
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oiroulation among the lower orders, and partly in fttmishing widi 
arms such members of the University and bourgeoisie as were 
without. " Part," says Gamier, who does not like him, " in gub- 
gisting vagabonds and unknown people, who served to fill their 
assemblies, and were ready for any business upon which he chose 
to employ them." 

Catholic historians stigmatize such precautions as factious and 
rebellious preparations ; yet it is admitted by all, that the hope, as 
well as desire of the Prince and of the Admiral, had been, and 
still was, to carry out and to maintain, without effusion of blood, 
those great changes which the state of the country demanded. — 
They trusted by presenting an imposing attitude to overawe the 
capital into tranquillity, which example would have preserved the 
peace of the provinces, but the unprincipled defection of Navarre 
confounded all their calculations, and the Prince de Gond^ had the 
mortification to discover how baseless were the hopes he had enter- 
tained. 

No sooner was this base defection publicly made known than the 
example was followed by multitudes of those whom fashion or inte- 
rest had attached to the party of Anthony. The crowds that by 
thousands had attended the Reformed assemblies disappeared — ^the 
ministers preached to empty benches, whilst the vast population of 
Paris, no longer repressed by the strong hand of authority, seemed 
ready at the first signal to burst into the most violent disorders. — 
Oond6 found himself surrounded by enemies, with a train amounting 
at most to but 400 gentlemen, supported by 400 of the old French 
Infantry, brought him by D'Andelot. To these might be added 
300 of the young and petulant students of the University, and 
800 or 400 at itiost of the bourgeoisie, the greater part unarmed. 
Yet was the Prince resolved to dispute the ground foot by foot, and 
inch by inch with his adversary. He knew that though weak in 
Paris, he was strong in the provinces ; he was in possession of exact 
reports of the force that could be collected, whether in men or 
money, by 2,500 churches; and there was scarcely a city in the 
kingdom where the relative force of his party did not exceed that 
in the capital. As soon, therefore, as he received the intelligence 
of the return of the Duke de Gruise, he took measures to maintain 
his position if possible, and sent orders for a body of from 5,000 
to 6,000 men to march up and reinforce him from the churches of 
Picardy and Campagne. 

They arrived in small parties, and were concealed in various parts 
of the town, and at the same time a secret petition was presented 
from the members of the Reformed church to the Queen, praying 
to be allowed to resume their arms to defend themselves against a 
seditious and insolent populace. On the other hand; the mimioi- 
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pality OB tlie part of the Catholics, informed her that a report was 
current through the city, that the Hugonots were plotting for the 
destruction of the town, and supplicated to be allowed to arm. — 
The Queen refused l)oth petitions ; but, aware that the fatal moment 
was rapidly approaching, she quitted St. Germains, and in order to 
convey the King somewhat further from the scene of the conflict, 
retired to Monceaux. She took the King of Navarre with her, 
alluring him by the charms of one of her ladies ; and was accom- 
panied also by the Legate, whom she looked upon as a species of 
protection against the violence of the Catholics. Thus Paris re- 
mained a prize for that enterprising leader who should first venture 
to lay his hand upon the prey. 

Such was the state of affairs when a most audacious breach of 
the public peace, committed under the eyes of, and apparently with 
the approbation of one of the first men in the kingdom, lighted the 
long prepared train, and the civil war began.* 



CHAPTER VI. 



MASSACRE OF VASSI. — CONDE ABANDONS PARIS. — LETTERS OJP THE 
QUEEN. — TRIUMVIRS CARRY THE KING TO THE CAPITAL. 

On Sunday the 1st of March 1562, the Duke de Guise, attended 
by his family and by the Cardinal de Guise, left Joinville for Paris. 
It appears that during his stay at Joinville, his mother Antoinette 
de Bourbon, had complained of the insolence of the Hugonots, who 
presumed to hold their preachings at Vassi, close upon the gates of 
her castle.^ " The Duke began to mutter," says the historian, " et 
d hammer dane son courage^ mordant sa barbe ;**^ as was his 
custom when he was angry, and " such were the dispositions," says 
De Thou, whose account has been chiefly followed, " which seemed 
to prepare the miserable event that ensued." 

* The Massacre of Vassi has been called the cause of the civil war : it 
was perhaps the spark which lighied the flame. But in this as in most 
great public evils, many causes must have contributed, and lain as it were 
in preparation, before one mistake could have occasioned so great a mis- 
chief. The firebrand expires, which does not fall where the materials of 
combustion lie. 

Nevertheless it is certain that Beza, in his detail of the affairs of the 
churches in the several towns during this time, almost invariably describes 
both parties as gradually learning to become reconciled to each other, and 
the Catholics as submitting to the Edict of January, until the outrage of 
Vassi gave them courage to break out into acts of riot and insubordination. 

' iielation dans les M^moires de Cond^. ^ Biting his lips. 
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The route of the Duke unfortunately lay through Yassi, where 
he arrived early in the morning, followed by his numerous and 
splendid train. His design, if design he had^ appears to have been 
to disperse the Hugonots if assembled, but not to offer violence to 
any person in particular. As he entered the town he heard a bell 
ringing, and asking what that was for, he was answered, it was to 
call the Protestants to meeting. Upon that a loud and confused cry 
of joy was heard among the crowd of valets, lackeys, and other 
attendants travelling with him. ^' It seemed like the cry of a body 
of military adventurers rejoicing in the prospect of plunder."* As 
the Duke proceeded; he was met by some of the principal officers of 
the place, who to prevent disturbance begged of him to pass the 
building where the assembly was being held, without stopping ; but 
while he was in discourse with them, several of his people had 
approached the meeting-house, (it was a bam which the Hugonots 
had purchased, and might hold about twelve hundred people,) and 
had begun to abuse those assembled," calling them dogs and 
rebels to God and to the King." High words were returned by the 
Hugonots, and the affray began. A shower of stones was thrown 
by the Duke's servants, who soon tore down the door of the chapel, 
and rushing furiously in, sword in hand, fell upon the assembled 
multitude, striking down and massacring all they met. A dreadful 
confusion ensued. The women and children rent the air with their 
shrieks and cries, vainly endeavoring to escape, the men called 
loudly for help. A few only put themselves on their defence, for 
they were all, in obedience to the edict, unarmed. The tumult was 
so great that the noise reached the Duchess de Guise who travelling 
in her litter was a short distance in advance of the rest ; and she 
instantly dispatched an express to her husband to entreat him to 
spare innocent blood. Her messenger found the Duke standing at 
tne door of the barn, endeavoring, some say, to allay the disorder, 
but at the* moment a stone unfortunately struck him on the face ; 
and his people seeing the blood stream from his mouth, and glad of 
an excuse for further violence, now set no bounds to their fury. In 
spite of his prayers and menaces, the carnage was horrible, the rage 
of the murderers being only appeased when not a creature remained 
in the chapel. — Sixty were left dead upon the spot and more than 
two hundred wounded or made prisoners.* The interior of the 

" De Thou. 

* D*Aubign6 makes] the number of dead amount to 300, and adds, " the 
priests were diligent to point out to the soldiers those who were escaping 
over the roofs." Beza assures us that the part taken by the Duke de Guise 
was very different from the one assigned him by De Thou. — "D^slors la 
porte ^tant forc^e, la tuerie commen9a frappant ces tigres et lions plus 
qu'enragds an traTors de ces pauvres brebis, qui ne falsaient aucun resist- 
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obapel was entirely defkced, and even several hcrases in the neigh- 
borhood were torn down. " Though/' continues De Thou, *^all thid 
had passed without design on the part of the Duke, yet had he 
several of the prisoners brought before him, and reprimanded them 
severely for having occasioned a tumult by their seditious assem- 
blies;*' they alleged in their <lefenoe the Edict of January. "Be^ 
testable Edict,'' cried the Duke, putting his hand to his sword, 
^^fhis shall break it."* He was not, however, so indifferent to 
public opinion as to neglect to furnish himself with the materials 
for his justification, and he ordered evidence to be collected on the 
spot, with design to prove that the disturbance had originated with 
the ProtestanJ)s. 

A curious anecdote connected with this tragedy is preserved by 
Beza." ** While they were pillaging and defacing the chapel, a large 
Bible used in the service, was brought to the Duke ; he, holding it 
in his hands, calling to his brother the Cardinal of Guise, says, 
' Here, brother, look at the title of one of these cursed Hugonot 
books.'-^^ There is not much harm in that,' says the Cardinal, 
looking at it, ^for it is the Bible of the Holy Scriptures.' The 
Duke, confused at this, fell into a greater rage than before; ^ Com- 
f/ient sang Bteu la Sainte Ikriiure ! the Holy Scripture I It is 
fifteen hundred years since Jesus Christ suffered death and passion, 
and but one since this book has been printed. Do you call it the 
€^ospel ? Par la mort Dieu tout n^en vaut rien.' This extreme 
fury displeased the Cardinal, who was heard to say, ^ My brother is 
in the wrong.' While the Duke paced the bam, plucking his beard, 
jfovr foute contenanceJ'^ 

Whether this massacre was premeditated or not remdns a dis- 
puted point. The truth appears to be, that though to put down the 
Edict of January, and with it the public exercise of the Beformed 
religion was the express purpose of the Duke in coming to Paris ; 
yet, that he was as far from planning, as from desiring, an outrage 
violent as this.' It is certain that he constantly disavowed it to his 
most intimate friends, and persisted in declaring his innocence on 
his death-bed. "At his death," says Brantdme, " he made. confes- 
sion concerning this massacre, praying God to have no mercy on his 
soul if he were the author of it, making light of the mattery it is 
true. Yet because blobd had been shed, he confessed himself to 
God and asked his pardon, for I heard him."* 

ance y etant le Due de Guise Pep^c nue avec Tain^e La Brosee, lieutenant de 
sa compagnie." The old print from Montfancon represents him as stabbing 
a^oman. 
. " Davila, Guerre Civile di Francia. * Beza, Hist des EgUses. 

• M4m. de Oastlenau. 

* Davila agrees with De Thou. He acquits the Duke of all design, and 
affirms that the first stones w ere thrown by the Hugonots. On the other hand 

VOL. I. — 19. 
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' Designed or not/ this daring inficuction of the Edict oocnning 00 
near Paris^ and under the eyes of one of the principal men in the 
kingdom^ produced the most disastrous effects^ It served immedi- 
ately as a signal in innumerable places for the populace to renew the 
ancient disorders and barbarities. ^^ Cette licence/' says lyAubign^, 
" donna le hrande d C<ihor»y d SemSy d Atucerre, d Tours" In 
0iese towns from a thousand to twelve hundred persons were put to 
death with circumstances of atrocious cruelty by the mob, instigated 
in most places by their priests. At Tours three hundred being 
shut up in the church for three days, were afterwards carried to 
slaughter '' on the bank of the river, and there butchered in dif- 
ferent ways ; little children being sold for a crown/' A woman of 
exquisite beauty having moved even her murderer to compassion, 
another undertook her, and to show his resolution, ^^ took a pleasure 
in seeing this flower of beauty fade away under his blows/'' A 
young infant bom upon the spot, was, we are told, thrown into the 
river with its unfortunate mother, and even these monsters shud- 
dered as the innocent being floated down the stream, '^ raising its 
right arm on high, as if invoking vengeance from heaven/'" It is 
unnecessary to enter into a repetition of the horrors which ensued 
in other places — ^' Totis marquis d'insignes autis^' — ^D'Aurillac, 
jN^emours, &c.^ A distinction must be made between these and suc- 
ceeding massacres, adds the historian, ^^ for these first occasioned the 
taking up of arms; and this taking up of arms occasioned in- 
numerable other massacres/' 

Tavannes, who had a different opinion concerning massacres; inasmnch as 
he thought the Massacre of St. Bartholomew no subject for confession or 
repentance, uses this expression, — ^that the Duke marching to Paris to join 
the King of Navarre, in order to put down the Edict of January, "com- 
mence par Yassi oil il arrive d> I'h^ure de presche.'^ — M^m. de Tavannes. 

* D'Aubign^, Hist. Univers. 

^ The Catholics in Paris showed the most indecent exultation upon 
this occasion; their preachers, says Castlenau, maintaining that it was 
no cruelty ; the thing having arisen through zeal for the Catholic religion; 
alleging the example of Moses, who commanded the people of God to kill 
the idolaters of the golden calf. But thus in bitter and melancholy resent- 
ment Beza speaks of it. — " S'ensuivent les noms de ceux qu'on a pn remar- 
jquer, tant des tu^s que des blesess, dont les uns moururent sur le champ, 
les autres, aprbs avoir langui quelque temps. P4usieurs sont demeur^s im- 
potens outre ceux desquels on n'a pu savoir les noms. Et avons bien voulu 
center ici express^ment les personnes, tant pour montrer la v^rit^ du fait, 
que pour mieux manifester I'iniquit^ de Farr^t donn4 depuis d. Paris centre 
ces pauvres gens ; et si c'est sans occasion que ceux de la religion prirent 
les armes defensives centre une telle et intolerable tyrannic de ceux de 
Guise." — Hist, des Eglises. 

' This massacre with all its circumstances is represented in a print in' 
Montfaucon. 

♦ D'Aubigne, Histoire Universelle. 
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All these atrocities, however, united, seem to have occasioned 
less sensation than did the massacre of Yassi. Those were probably 
regarded as the effects of popular animosity, but this was looked 
upon as an act of premeditation, and had been committed under 
the eyes of one of the first men of the kingdom. The Protestants 
were thunder-struck — ^their pulpits rang with invectives — the action 
was stigmatized as one of unprecedented cruelty, and the Duke de 
Guise execrated as a second Herod. The Catholics, on the other 
hand, manifested the most indecent and extravagant exultation. 
. Beza and Francour were commissioned by the churches to carry 
their complaints to the Council of Government, at that time with 
the King at Monceaux.^ They represented the horror of this, and 
the consequent massacres, wherein no less than 3000 persons had 
perished, '^ poignarded, stoned, beheaded, strangled, burned, starved 
to death, buri^ alive, drowned, suffocated,'^ while the Council at 
the dreadful recital remained for some moments silent with dismay 
and commiseration. The £ang of Navarre alone attempted to defend 
what had been done, as necessary and right; and Beza persisting 
in his complaints and petitions for justice, he began to excuse the 
massacre of Yassi, by saying, that the tumult originated in the 
Protestants throwing stones at the Duke de Guise, — adding, " Princes 
were not made to have stones thrown at them with impunity.'^' 
Beza replied, ^^ If the fact were so, the Duke in l^s own justifica- 
tion ought to point out the authors of the outrage,'' and added, 
^* It is in truth. Sire, becoming the Church of God, in whose name 
I speak, to receive— -and not to return, blows. Yet your Majesty 
may be pleased to remember that it is an anvil which has worn out 
many h^unmers : ^ iiest une endume qui a vs6e heaucoup de mar' 
teaux,' " 

No sooner did the news of this massacre reach the Prince de 
Conde at Paris, ^^ than regarding this little storm as the sure pre- 
sage of a greater,"' he ^gan to make serious preparations for 
defence ; and, in concert with the gentlemen around him, he deter- 
mined to lose no time in arousing his fHends, and warning the 
churches of their approaching danger. ^' The most part of which, 
reposing upon the public faith, had lately been more intent upon 
estaUishing the exercise of their religion, than upon providing the 
means for its defence."^ This intelligence, however, adds La None, 
"marvellously excited those among the provincial noblesse who 
belonged to the Eeligion. They speedily prepared their an^s and 
horses, and continued anxiously watching the turn affairs would 
take."fi 

1 M^m. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur. 

* Hist, des Eglises, by Beza. 

* M^moires de La Noue. ♦ Ibid, * Ibid. 
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The Duke de Guuie had not immediately proceeded to the capi- 
tal ', he had turned aside to Nanteuil, one of his country seats, 
where he had been joined by the Constable and the Marechal de 
St. Andr^. Cond^ gave instant notice to the Queen of this porten- 
tous re-union; upon which she, making one expiring effort to avert 
the approachmg disasters, wrote to Guise desiring his immediate 
presence at Monceaux — attended at most by only twelve gentlemen 
—while the King of Navarre, at her express desire, dispatched 
orders to the Duke to lay down his arms. But Guise was not so 
easily to be diverted from the design he meditated. He excused 
himself from attending upon the Ring under the plea of being 
engaged at that moment in entertaining his friends at home ; and 
aware that absolute disobedience to a command so positive could be 
held only as tantamount to a declaration of war, he resolved with- 
out more delay to join his friends ; he assembled, therefore^ a troop 
of between twelve and fUTteen hundred gentlemen, and accompanied 
by Montmorenci and St. Andr6, quitted Nanteuil and reached Paris 
on the 26th of March, 1562. 

The Duke made his entrance by the Porte St. Denis^^ — a gate 
long appropriated to royal processions — followed by a train which 
might have done honor to the magnificent days of Francis the First 
or his son. On his right hand rode the Constable, on his left the 
Marechal de St. Andr6— 1200 gentlemen on horseback, the flower 
of the Catholic nobility, followed. He was received by the Pr^vdt 
des Marchands,' and other public authorities, with much pomp; 
the streets being crowded with the common people, who welcomed 
him with the loudest acclamations — ^they hung upon his horse, they 
kissed his clothes, while the air rang with the cry of Vive Guise, 
di/enseur de la foil Arrived at his hotel, a deputation nrom the 
municipality watted upon him to express their satisfaction at his 
return, and to offer him any sum of money which he might need 
for the defence of religion. The Duke, who made a show of the 
greatest moderation, replied, that such offers ought to be made to 
the King of Navarre. - For himself, he was but a simple soldier, 
come by that King's command to serve the state in any manner in 
which he might be pleased to employ him : — ^he even went so far 
the next morning as to dispatch a complimentary message to the 
Prince de Cond^ with the offer of his services — the full value of 
which civility Cond^ was at no loss to understand. 

And now Paris presented the singular and alarming spectacle of 
two rival chie& in one city, surrounded by armed and hostile follow- 
ers — each resolved to maintain his position, though each apparently 
afraid to begin the contest for supremacy — ^and of two separate 

> Laoretelle. ' Lettres de Pasquier. 
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Coaadls of Goyernment, composed of the leading men of either 
party, and each claiming to be the one alcme legitimate. That to 
-which the Prince de Cond6 adhered; met at the apartments of the 
Chancellor, and was attended by the Bishop of Valence, the Cardi- 
nal de Chatillon, and Madame de Crussol, an ardent Hugonot, and 
confidante of the Qneen-Mother. The other, which assembled at 
the Constable's hotel, was attended by the Doke de Guise, his 
brothers, the Cardinal de Guise, ike Duke d'Aumale, and the 
Mar^als St. Andr^, Brissac, and Termes. To attend these councils, 
the Prince de Cond6 might be seen traversing the streets followed 
by three or four hundred Hugonot gentlemen ; while Guise never 
moved but surrounded by a multitude of the lower orders, ready 
at the first signal for every species of violence. Upon one occasion 
a collision seemed inevitable. Passing through the Bue Grenelle 
St. Honors the rivals suddenly encountered — Conde attended by his 
usual train, the Duke followed by an immense crowd, whose cries 
rent t^e air. The danger to Cond6 was imminent ; a sign from the 
Duke, and he, with his followers, must have been torn to pieces by 
the multitude, and so the quarrel have been terminated. The 
Prince was well aware of his danger, but with his usual high spirit 
refused to give ground an inch. The two parties watched the move- 
ments of their chiefs, — but the magnanimity of Guise upon this 
occasion saved his rival. The Duke restrained his followers ; saluted 
the Prince with respect, who returned the courtesy,— and the day 
ended in tranquillity. 

It was impossible that things should long continue in this situa- 
tion. Of this every one was aware ; but the remedy was difficult 
to find. » Catherine, in her alarm and perplexity, was for some time 
uncertain what course to pursue. At length she dispatched the 
Cardinal de Bourbon to supersede the Mar^chal de Montmorenci as 
Governor of Paris, hoping that his connexion with both parties 
might enable him to effect something like an accommodation.^ Soon 
afterwards she entreated the King of Navarre to follow, in order to 
add weight to the Cardinal's authority. But this last measure was 
the most ill advised that she could have by possibility adopted. 
Immediately upon his arrival in their neighborhood he united him- 
self with the Triumvirs, and thus decided the contest in their favor. 
The Queen was soon aware of the false step she had taken, and, to 
remove farther from the scene of contention, carried the King to 
Fontainbleau. 

Navarre arrived in Paris in any character rather than that of a 

> The Mar^chal de Montmorenci found it impossible to determine upon 
any decided course of action : liis principles forbade him to support the one 
— ^while his filial piety rendered it impossible for him openly to maintain 
the other. He was not a man of sufficient decision for the occasion. 

19* 
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aoderatof between the pertiefl. He ealm tm Palm Smi&yy in time 
to numifest hie adherenoe to the Catholic Motion, by joining tiie 
Teligione processions of that day, and thus di0app<»nt any hopes bis 
broUier might have entertained of his support. The Duke de (ruise, 
however, was in some danger at this ceremony. Gertain gentle- 
men of high rank, as we are told^ among the Hngonots, md not 
think it inconsistent with their honor to offer to seize this oocasdon 
to do jusiice on the huUiher of Yamy provided the Chnrch would 
sanction the enterprise.* But the ministers absolutely refused to 
listen to any such proposal, and exhorted them to wait in patience 
for that justice which had been promised. 

The first step taken by the Cardinal de Bourbon had been to 
command the rival Princes immediately to quit the capital — ^a com- 
mand equally disregarded by both. When Navarre, however, 
arrived, every effort was made to dislodge Cond^ and secure the 
field to his antagonist. A proclamation was accordingly issued, 
commanding all, not domiciliated in the town, immediately to leave 
it. The followers of Conde, being mostly from the provinces, were 
alarmed at this proclamation, and began speedily to disperse, while 
the Prince was given to understand that any who might still remain 
would be anested. He found himself, therefore, constrained to 
give way, and most unwillingly to abandon the hope of reaping any 
fruit from his long exertions. '^ Champing the bit,^' and complain- 
ing bitterly of the Admiral, who had fiedled to support him at this 
critical moment, he retired to Meaux, whence he wrote to Goligny, 
<< that not want of courage, but want of support had constrained 
him to abandon Paris.'' He conjured him to join him without 
delay with such troops as he could collect — for, added he, '^ Gaasar 
has passed the Rubicon, has seized upon Bome, and his standards 
are already waving in the field.''' 

> Garnier, Hist de France. 

' Beza gives a somewliat different account of these transactions. He 
complains that the rich members of the Church at Paris were so backward 
in their contributions, that the Prince was greatly in want of money — that 
Gond^ made every exertion in vain, sending courier on courier to the Ad- 
miral, to beseech him to join him in Paris — ^but after all represents the 
Prince as abandoning the city before it was necessary — ** Pour revenir au 
Prince," he adds, " ay ant fait entendre au CardiniJ de Bourbon, son frfere 
envoys de nouveau pour Qouvemeur en la ville de Paris, que si le Due de 
Guise, pour laisser la ville hors de soup^on de toute ^meute, sortait par 
une porte il se retirerait aussi par Tautre : sur cette ddlib^ralaon il d^partit 
de Paris en la compagnie de 900 si, 1,000 chevaux. II se rendit £k Meaux ie 
lendemain, oil arriva aussi L'Amiral et tdt apr^ D'Andelot, avec bonne 
troupe de gentilshommes, bien marris de n' avoir pu joindre le Prince dans 
Paris, d'autant que le Prince ne fut pas plustdt sorti, que bonnes «t fortes 
gardes furent mises aux portes — avec plusieurs compagnies levies dans la 
viUe."->Besa Hist des Eglises. 
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' Oond^ thus compares himadif to PoiJipej) when qoittii^ Borne 
he abaiidoned the field to Caosar. His departure from Paris was 
by muay considered as a step equallj fatal with that taken bj the 
Boman genial. But La None defends the Prince on the score of 
the utter impossibility of maintaining his ground. He tells us that^ 
afi;er the defection of Navarre, most of those who had appeared to 
favor the party of the Protestants fell avray, while the strength and 
audacity of the confederates had increased in proportion : he enu- 
merates those powerful bodies who, in Paris, might be considered 
.88 devoted to the Triumvirs — the judicial, with scarcely an excep- 
tion — ^the clergy, as a matter of course — ^the municipal, dreading 
change — ^the higher members of the university, and the whole of the 
popuhice. To meet this host of adversaries, Oond^ could muster at 
most but 300 gentlemen his friends, 400 students of the University, 
and a small portion of the bourgeoisie, entirely unaccustomed to 
arms. '^What irere these against such an infinity of people? 
gifum un petit mauehe contre un iUjphanL I think the novices and 
lay-brothers of the convents alone, with bludgeons and cudgels, 
could have held them in check. They made, however, a good stand 
in spite of their weakness, till the arrival of the Lords and Princes 
of the league constrained them to throw up the game. It was, 
doubtless, a high and generous design, to endeavor to establish 
the gospel in Paris, but with such a poverty of means it was 
impossible.'^^ 

The Admiral had, during the last month, remained at Ghatillon,' 
plunged in the profoundest melancholy, and avoiding the sight of 
every human being^-sadly reflecting upon the disappointment of 
all his hopes, and upon the horrors of tiiat civil war which he had 
vainly endeavored to avert. He still continued however, earnestly 
to deprecate an open rupture, and flattered himself that it might 
yet be avoided. At Ghatillon were assembled his brothers, with 
Genlis, Briquemaud, and several of the leading Protestant gentle- 
men, who vainly endeavored to vanquish his reluctance to taking 
any decisive step, by representing the dishonor of deserting the 
Prince, and the crime of permitting the massacre of so many inno- 
cents who looked up to him for protection. But the crime and the 
dishonor of bringing down upon these unhappy victims the miseries 
which would ultimately attend upon an ineffectual resistance, were 
forever present to his mind. He demanded, what he, and his small 
number of friends could effect in Paris, except, indeed, to hasten 
the bloody catastrophe ? Where were their arsenals ? their ammu- 
nition ? their resources ? Could war be carried on without means ? 
Should they not rather wait in patience for better times, under such 

* M^moireB de La Noue. * Gamier and D*Aubign6. 
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riwiter as the laws afforded, and resting npon the public faith, than 
jnatify persecution by haying recourse to Tiolence.^ The wife of the 
Admiral' was present at these discussions, and at the condnsion of 
one CTening when they had retired to their chamber ^' This notable 
Seigneur/' says D' Aubigni^, '^ two hours ^ter he had bade his wife 
good night was awakened by her heavy «ghs and sobs— he, asking 
the cause, she at length thus spoke — ^'It is with great regret. Sir, 
tiiat I trouble your repose by my anxieties, but seeing the members 
of Ohrist thus cruelly torn in pieces, shall we who are of his body 
remain insensible ?^- You, yourself, Sir, feel these things with equal 
sensibility, though nature has giyen you the strength to conceal it 
— ^but blame not your faithful wife, if with more confidence than 
respect, she pours the flood of her tears and sorrows into your 
bosom. Here we repose peacefully and securely, while our brokers 
are lying some in dungeons — some in the bare fields exposed to the 
mercy of the elements— some expiring under the most cruel tor- 
tures. This bed is to me a tomb, while they haye no tomb — these 
hangings reproach me while they lie uncoyered upon the earth. 
ShaU I sleep quietly, while my brothers are sinking round me, 
closing their eyes in tiie sleep of death ? — I do well remember all 
those excellent reasons wiUi which you haye stopped your brothers' 
mouths ; but would you deprive them, too, of heart and hope, and 
leave them without courage as without reply ? Alas I such prudence 
is but the prudence of this world — such wisdom towards men is 
not wisdom towards God. He bestowed upon you, Sir, the genius 
of a great captain — ^will you refuse the use of it to his children t — 
You have confessed to the justice of their cause. — Is not the 
knightly sword you bear pledged to the defence of the oppressed ? 
Sir, my heart bleeds for our sktughtered brethren — ^and their blood 
cries to God and heaven against you, as the murderer of those it 
might have been in your power to have saved." 

" Since," replied the Admiral, " the reasons which I have this 
evening alleged against an ineffectual resistance have made so little 
impression upon your mind, lay your hand upon your heart and 
answer me this question. Gould you, without murmuring against 
providence and the husband to whom heaven has united you, receive 
the news of a general defeat ? Are you prepared to endure the 
opprobrium of your enemies — the reproaches of your friends — the 
treachery of partisans, the curses of the people— confiscation, flight, 
exile — the insolence of the English — the quarrels of the Germans 
— ^shame, nakedness, hunger, and what is worse, to suffer all this in 

' D'Aubign^, Histoire Universelle. 

* D'Aubign6 — who says he gives this relation not as a ftibulous OTViament, 
<< mais comme une histoire que j^ai apprise de ceux qui estoient dela parti« 
— but as a fact that I have been told by' the very persons concerned." 
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jonr children ? Are yon prepared to see your husband branded as 
a rebel, and drag^ to a scaffold ; while your children, di^raced 
and ruined, are begging tiieir bread at the hands of their enemies ? 
I give you eight days to reflect upon it; and when you shall be well 
prepared for sudb reverses, I will be ready to set for^nurd, and peiish 
with you and our mutual friends/' 

" The eight days are already expired I" she cried, " Go, Sir, 
Where your duty cdls yoa. Heaven will not give the victory to 
our enemies. In the name of Qod, I call upon you to resist no 
longer, but to save our brethren, or die in the attempt/' The Ad- 
miral mounted his horse the next morning, took the road to Meauz, 
and joined with his folbwers the party of the Prince. 

fie found him perplexed what measures to ^opt — snirounded 
by gentlemen, violent in debate and divided in opinion — all loud 
in their condemnation of the abandonment of Paris, and giving him 
already a foretaste of the rewards of his generous patriotism. 

Paris lost, it is obvious their next object ought to have been to 
secure the person of the Eling, and thus preserve to their party tho 
inestimable advantage of ranging on the side of legitimate govern*- 
ment — while to their adversaries would have attached the stigma of 
rebellion. • The occasion was fEivorable. The Queen had for some 
time resolved to throw herself into i^e arms of their party, as the 
<mly means of preserving the power fast escaping from her hands, 
and she bad kept up a. constant^ Iriendly communication with 
Cond^. 

Eontainbleau, to which place die had retired, was an open town, 
where Cond^ could easily come to her assistance, and she had writ- 
tea to him in urgent terms, conjuring him to save the mother qnd 
the son.^ Of these letters, which Cond^ carefully jnreserved for 
his own justification, four have been handed down to us, and are as 
follows i^ — 

MoN Cousin, [1.] 

The Baron de la Garde has repeated to 190 what you said to 
him, dont, mon cotLsiriyfai esti et suis si asseur6e queje ne m'asseure 
plus de moi mimSf et que je fCovMiefnx^ ce que feray pour U Roy 
monfils et moi. And as he is returning for a reason that he will 
tell you. I shall not make a longer letter praying you to believe all 

" Beza, Hist. M^m. Cond^. 

« They are without date, bnt were written not from Pontainbleau, but 
Monoeaox. These letters were presented by Cond6 in justification of his 
proceedings, to Ihe Imperial Diet at^Frankfort, November 1562 ; a step, by 
the way, which Catherine never forgave. 

Beza«ay8, "they were all signed by the hand of Catherine, and will serve 
as a testimony to posterity, that this Prince undertook the war for the de- 
fence (^ religion and at the express desire of the said lady." 
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he shall say on the part of her, of whcnn yon may be as secnre as 
of yonr own mother; and who is yonr good oousin; 

Oatecbrins. 

The snperaeiiption; To my Gonsin the Prince de Cond^. 

My Couanr, [2.] 

I have spoken to Ivoy* as freely as if it were to yonrsd;^ 
assuring myself of his fidelity, and that he will say nothing but to 
yon alone, et que vaus ne m'aUeguerez jamai», et aurez seidement 
Houvenance de comever le$ en/aniSj la mSre, et le royattme^ comme 
cdui d qui tottcke ei qui 8epeut osmrer ne sera ovMU. Bum tiiis 
letter immediately. Your good cousin, Gatheoins. 

MoN GousiN, [3.] 

I thank you for the trouble you take to send me news of your- 
self and as I hope to see you soon, I will not make a long letter, 
only be^ng you to rest assured that I shall never forget what you 
do for me; and if I die before I have an opportunity of acknowl- 
edging it, I will leave the obligation upon my children. I have 
told the bearer something to teU you, which I pray you ^ believe ; 
and I assure myself that you will understand that all I do is for 
the maintenance of peace and tranquillity, which I know you desire 
AS much as your good cousin, Gathsbins. 

Men GousiN, [4.] 

I see so many things that displease me, that if it were not for 
the confidence I have in Gh)d, and assurance in you, that you will 
aid me to preserve this kingdom, and the service of the King my 
son, I should be still more unhappy — but I hope we diall remedy 
all with your good aid and counsel, and because I have explained 
myself at length to the bearer, I will make no repetition at present, 
Pegging you to believe what he will say to both of you on the part 
•of your good cousin, Gathsbine.^ 

Gond^ made use of these or similar letters, to ruse his friends, 

' Afterwards under the name of Genlis, one of the principal Hugonot 
leaders. 

* The first husband of Madame de Duplessis Momay le jeune Feuqui^res, 
was, she tells us in her M^moires, the bearer of some of these letters, and 
was commanded by the Queen-Mother "d'aller trouver Monseigneur le 
Prince de Cond6 et I'assurer de sa bonne volont^ yers lui et ses affaires, le 
priant durant la jeunesse de son fils ^%\xq protecteur de la mbre et de V enfant.^ 
This expression, met with in all the Hugonot histories, was pi:obably a 
verbal one ; it is not found in the letters, which are written, it wSl be seen, 
with much caution, and are couched in ambiguous terms, and, as it will be 
'^seryed, always refer for explanation to the bearer. 
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and a letter of modi the same impovt was addressed to the Oonnt 
de la Eoohfoncault^ and sent by B. Mergey, a gentleman attached 
to that eminent nobleman^ who found the Count at his oastiie of 
Verteil.* "He received it (says De Mergey), as he was walking in 
his great hall; and after leaning some time in profound meditation 
on one of the windows, he tnmed to me^ and asked what I thought 
he ought to do ? I replied, that he must take counsel from himself. 
He answered; he was well resolved what to do, but he wished for 
my opinion. I said, my opinion, then, was, that he ought to do as 
the Queen and the Prince o(nnmanded him, since the service and 
liberty of their Majesties was in question. He replied, such was 
his determination ; and returned to tiie hall with a smfling coun- 
tenance, where he began immediately to write to his friends in Oas« 
cony, Perigord, Poictou, &o., to come to him in order to join the 
Prinoe-^-so that in fifteen days he took the field, with near 800 gen- 
tlemen and their trains-— and with this fine troop he found the 
PHnce at Orleans.'* > 

It seems difficult to determine why the Prince and Coligny hesi- 
tated so long in taking advantage of the favorable dispositions of 
the Queen. It is thou^t by many that they distrusted her, and 
hoped she would save them from the equivocal measure of appa- 
rently seizing upon the King's person, by openly placing him with 
herself in their hands. Great reluctance to be the first to commit 
a breach of the public peace, had its share in their delays and 
irresolutions.^ It is certain they remained inactive at Meauz during 
^^e or six days, deliberating upon what was next to be done, " and 
to celebrate the Lord's Supper, for it was Easter."' The Admiral 
had been little satisfied at first with the strength of their party — 
which he asserted would, if not reinforced, be dissipated at the first 
rencontre— but such numbers of gentlemen soon joined them, that 
in four days they formed a very considerable body. It was now 
debated whether as a first step it would not be best to seize Orleans, 
in order to secure a proper asylam for the Queen-Mother. This 
prqxMal gave rise to fresh controversies, during which the golden 
opportunity for securing the royal persons was lost. 

This &tal mistake La Noue accounts one of the leading errors 
committed by his party at the beginning of the war — the neglect 
to occupy Paris with a sufficient force be^re the arrival of the Duke 
de Guise being another. The Triumvirs were less scrupulous; 
warned by the Nuncio of the Queen's dispositions in favor of their 
enemies, they hesitated not to frustrate her intentions by open force. 
" I arrived here (at Paris)," says St. Croix,* " to represent to the 

> Mem. de Mergey. 

* La None mainly attributes the delay to the scruples of the Admiral. - 

^ Mem. de La Noue. * Lettres de Prospere St. Croix. 
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Eing of Ntvavre and the other leaden^ the beoemij of im&ng 
her Majesty immediately, »id hinder Yalenoe, who is perpetually 
at her ear^ ftoia persiiaf&ig her ta take some eztraordhiary step.—* 
The GonstaUe entered so fully into my sentiments, that the resdu- 
tion was taken to set out after dinner. H. le Gonn^tahle has just 
assured me that he is entering his litter to join the Queen with the 
other nohlemen, and that they hope to make her change her resohi- 
iion of retiring to Orleans/' The TrinmTirs and the King of 
Nayarre, attended by their, compagnte* d^ardonnance, and some of 
their friends, accordingly left Paris, imd rode with the greatest speed 
to P(»itambleau, where the Queen yet remained hesitating whether 
to take refoge at onoe among the Hugonot forces, or make her 
retreat to Blois. She was oonfounded whien she found herself thus 
in^ed, and turning indignantly to Navarre, the only one of the 
party who presumed to enter her presenoe^ asked with what design 
he came, attended by so many men-at*arBiSy and what he wanted. 
He replied, that they were aU faithful servants of the King, who 
alarmed at the danger to which his sacred pexsdn might be exposed 
when such crowds of armed men were in the field, and with yety 
doubtful designs, had come, at the peril of their lives, to escort 
him in safety to.his capital. Catherine asked whether these faithful 
servants were not the same who, during so long a period^ had been 
holding secret counsels,^ and, to gratify their ambition and personal 
enmities, been devisdng schemes, which would finally precipitate the 
state into an abyss of ruin. She said, that though it might please 
them to deprive her of that regency with which she had been en- 
trusted by the States-General, she still hoped they would not 
separate the mother from her children ; and added that^ as toi»$faing 
Kavarre, he might continue as he had begun, to govern in concert 
with his new friends, but that he need not hqpefor the countenance 
of her name, or that of her son, to any of his measures. She, for 
her o^fn part, intended to remain at Fontainbleau with her children 
"^unless, indeed, she were carried away by force. 

Navarre somewhat daunted by this address, retired to oonsult 
with his confederates. His scruples were ridiculed by the Duke de 
Guise, who laughed at the idea of resistance on the part of the 
Queen — ^adding, <' besides, we have no occasion for her, she may 
remain here or quit the kingdom, as she likes, the thing is indiffer- 
ent/^ After a short consultation Navarre returned to Catherine 
and informed her that as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, he 
held himself responsible to the nation for the person of the King, 
whom it was his duty to conduct to a place of safety, but that 1^ 
did not pretend to control her own personal movements. The 

* Gamier sgid Bavila. 
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Queen, whose political existence depended npon maintaining her 
close relations with her son, was afraid to offer farther opposition. 
The equipages were hastily prepared ; the furniture, whieh in those 
days followed the Court, taken down — the Constahle, it is said, in 
his impatience, swearing at and striking the servants who were 
employed about the King's bed ; and Catherine, silent with grief 
and indignation, and holding her son, who was shedding tears, by 
the hand, allowed herself to be conducted to Melun, vainly hoping 
for a rescue from Cond^. During the whole journey she preserved 
an air of gloomy indignation, at which the Duke de Guise was 
little troubled, saying, that a public benefit was equally a benefit, 
whether obtained by force or by persuasion.^ The next day the King 
and his mother were carried to the Bois de Yincennes, and on the 
foUowing, March 28th, they entered Paris. 

Arrived at Paris, the Queen found herself at first the object of 
the greatest possible distrust, but she was not long before, in ap- 
pearance at least, she united her interests with those who surrounded 
her. Her conversion has been attributed by some to a conversation 
which, listening behind the tapestry, she chanced to overhear. 
The Marshal de St. Andr^ was advising his friends to dispose of 
her by means of a sack and the river. Others have, with appa- 
rently better reason, supposed that the discovery upon which side 
the greatest power lay, decided her. Interest and fear are motives 
always sufficient to account for her actions. But whatever the 
cause to which we may attribute the change, it is certain she soon 
learned to regard the Hugonot chiefs as her bitterest enemies, and 
she henceforward persecuted them and their party with the most 
unrelenting animosity. 

In six days the Prince and the Admiral had, as we have said, 
collected a force at Meaux larger than they had calculated upon 
raising in a month. La None denies that this was the effect of 
diligence or premeditation on the part of the chiefs. • " I, having 
been present, can affirm that it was not so. It is certain, however, 
that the greater part of the nobility bavins heard of the massacre 
of Vassi, urged partly by goodwill, partly by fear, had determined 
of themselves to come to Paris, imagining that their protectors might 
have need of them. Thus the most eminent set out from the pro- 
vinces, some with sixteen, twenty, or thirty friends, carrying their 
arms concealed, and lodging in the hostels or in the fields, paying 
their way till they joined the principal body. Many have assured 
me that these motives alone put them in motion ; and I have heard 
the Prince and the Admiral confess the same.''* 

1 In confirmation of Catherine's desire to escape, De Thou iells ns there 
was a boat by her orders waiting at the bottom of the garden at Melun to 
facilitate her evasion. ' Mem. de La Noue. 
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• HtTing thus collected wbat tbey thongbt a sufficient foroe^ the 
Prince began to act^ but unhappily too tardily to obtain his impor- 
tant object. On the 26th be^ attended by the Admiral, marched to 
8t Cloud, where be was joined by 300 horse ; but here he received 
the intelligence that the King was in the power of the Triumvirs, 
and already on his way to Paris. 

" The Prince," says Davila,* " on hearing this news, checked his 
horse, and remained some time in doubtful deliberation what course 
now to pursue, — ^his mind filled with reflections upon those difficul- 
ties to which iJiis event would expose him ; but the Admiral coming 
up, who was some little way be&md, the Prince sighed heavily, and 
saying 'We have plunged in, we must drink or die,' tamed his 
horse's head and took me road to Orleans/' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CONDB SEIZES ORLEANS. — GENERAL RISING OF THE HTTGONOTS.— 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. — NEGOTIATIONS. 

It is useless to enlarge upon the importance of the advantage 
which had thus been suffered to escape, — authority, — ^reputation of 
justice, — ^legality, and all those flattering appearances which wait 
in such a contest upon the name of King. From this moment the 
Hugonots, branded as rebels, were deserted by public opinion ; and 
their cause may be considered as lost before the contest began. 
Paris abandoned, and the still greater object defeated of getting 
possession of the King's person, it was resolved immediately to 
seize upon Orleans, pour y dresser une grosse tUe, and to collect a 
large force there as upon a central point, in case it should be neces- 
sary to have recourse to arms. 

The confederates now amounted to 1000 gentlemen, and about 
as many more common soldiers, " rather armed by their courage 
than by their cuirasses," says La Noue. 

They had intended to take peaceable possession of Orleans, and 
had dbpatched D'Andelot the day before to learn the disposition 
of the town. He reported unfavorably, and sent word to the Prince 
to advance with all expedition to support him, as there was every 
appearance of a contest : upon which the Prince set forwards with 
2000 horse, including servants, first at a round trot, but the move- 
ment being^accelerated by the general impatience, the advance took 

' M<im. de La Noue. ' DaYila Guerre Civ. 
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the air of a flight, and the whole party, with the Prince at their 
head, galloped at the top of their speed to the gates of the town, 
the best mounted running over the others. The road was covered 
with servants thrown, horses lamed, portmanteaus, cloaks, hats, 
and boots, ^' so that the passers hj" says La Noue,^ ^' imagined all 
the madmen of France were assembled together, sweeping over the 
earth like the winds of Languedoe." Un bon ordre n'eus^ pas valu 
ce cUsordre. The Prince entered the town at eleven o-clock, amidst 
the acclamations of the Reformed, who made the streets resound 
with their hymns of rejoicing, and their cries of Vive VEvangHe* 
The Catholics awaited their fate in trembling and in silence, but 
they were speedily reassured by the conduct of the Prince ) he 
showed every disposition to protect them, and even offered to retain 
their present governor, Monterud, in his situation. This, however^ 
was refused by that gentleman, he saying, '^ que Id, ail il y a un 
Prince du sang il n^4tait raisonnahle gu^nn simph gentilhomme 
commandast" 

Orleans, distant but thirty lei^es from Paris, situated upon the 
banks of the Loire, in the midst of a fertile country, and offering, 
from its central position, the most perfect facility for maintaining 
general communications, held forth every recommendation as a 
centre of union for the Hugonot confederacy. It speedily became 
the refuge for the wives and families of such of the nobility as had 
already taken the field, and fqr such ministers as popular violence 
had driven to seek shelter under its walls. The Princess de Cond4 
with her eldest son, and Theodore Beza, were among the most emi- 
nent of the refugees. 

The first care of the Admiral upon arriving in Orleans was to 
endeavor to give a form and consistency to the materials he found 
under his hands, and to ensure stability and co-operation by forming 
a regular Union for the defence of religion. For this purpose a 
deed of association was drawn up, to remain in force until the ma- 
jority of the King ; and which, after taking an oath to maintain it, 
was signed by the principal gentlemen of the party, with the Prince 
de Oond^ at their head. 

The object of the association was declared to be, to rescue the 
Sovereign and Queen-Mother from the oppression of the Triumvirs ; 
and to secure the free exercise of the Eeformed religion according 
to the provisions of the Edict of January. The Prince was nomi- 
nated chief of the Union, under the title of Protector and JDe/ender 
of the Protestant Religion; and to him the members of the con- 
federacy swore obedience, so long as he shotdd govern hy the advice 
of his Councils. Of these there were three. The first, com- 

1 M^moires de la Noue. 
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posed of the higher nobility alone, was strictly executive; its 
business being to conduct negotiations and military expeditions, 
and generally all matters that required secrecy and celerity. The 
second Council was composed of the ministers of religion, elders 
and officers of the second rank, and was to be employed upon mat- 
ters that admitted of long and open deliberation. The third, a 
general Council composed of all such members of the Union as had 
no seat in the higher Councils, was to assemble only at stated in- 
tervals, to give its approbation or consent to matters regarding the 
association in general, such as the acceptance of terms, new internal 
regulations, &c. &o. The inclination of the Admiral for republican 
forms is very discernible in these arrangements ; and it is no slight 
proof of the moderation and sincerity of Cond^ that he submitted to 
them cheerfully. 

The principal members of the first Council were at the com- 
mencement as follows : — The Prince, the three brothers Chatillon, 
the Prince de Porcian, the Count de la Eochefoucault, the Viscount 
de Eohan, Montgommeri, (he who had unfortunately slain Heniy 
the Second,) the Count de Grammont; Duras, Soubise, Mouy^ and 
the two brothers Genlis and Ivoi. 

In order to enforce the difficult point of exact military discipline 
in an army composed wholly of volunteers, and where the officers 
had a most precarious authority, Coligny suggested the plan of 
attaching a minister to each company, who should recite prayers 
aloud morning and evening, preach the Word of God, and retain 
by his exhortations both chiefs and soldiers in a strict attention to 
good morals and Christian principles. Coligny found the same 
advantage which Cromwell in later days obtained from thus culti- 
vating religious enthusiasm among his soldiers. Never was there a 
braver or for some time a better conducted body of men than was 
this little army.^ The gravity and severity natural to Coligny, 
tended in no small degree to increase the e£fect of the regulations 
he had laid down. He possessed a manner that imposed, we are 
told; upon every individual among his followers. '^ He held as a 
censor, the immoderate passions of the young men, whether lords 
or gentlemen, in check, by a certain gravity which was natural to 
him, and which became him well.^'^ 

In order to raise money, various expedients were proposed. The 
first and most obvious was to levy a general contribution upon the 
churches, whose number amounted at this time to 2150. Couriers 
were, therefore, immediately dispatched to each, calling for supplies 
in men and money. Beza, and the ministers assembled in Orleans, 

1 The Casques Blanches, as they were called, from the white surcoats they 
wore. 
' M^m. de CasUenau. 
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seoonding the demand by every arguiident in their power. But the 
Buoeors thus obtained were of course very limited; for it being 
evident that the war would rapidly spread over the whole kingdom, 
it became incumbent upon every congregation to husband its re- 
sources in order to provide for its own defence. A second expedient 
was, therefore suggested, nunely, to seize upon the public moneys in 
every place where their party should have the upper hand, and 
appropriate them to the service of the Confederacy — ^this was in 
many places done, but always with a declaration that the money 
was intended for the King's service. The last expedient they had 
recourse to, but one which afforded by far the most abundant supply, 
was the plunder of the c}iurches, monasteries, rich abbeys, and re- 
ligious houses, of those vast treasures in reliquaries, images, crosses, 
vases, and candlesticks, which the piety of aces had accumulated. 
Even the very bells and the lead of the roora were to be melted 
down to supply ammunition for the Hugonot army. These last 
measures were particularly agreeable to the commoner sort among 
the religious — ^as it afforded an opportunity for destroying the ob- 
jects of an idolatry which they abhorred, and of impoverishing a 
magnificent and luxurious clergy whom they detested ; but it carried 
with it the disadvantage of greatly increasing the popular exaspera- 
tion. This destruction of sacred things being regarded by the world 
in general as blasphemous and barbarous in the last degree. Bran- 
tdme, however, whose feelings are entirely those of a courtier, and 
a soldier, and who, — in spite of his devotion to the house of Guise, 
delights in the character of the Admiral, — defends and almost 
applauds the measure; and seems to consider the abundance of 
specie which it was the means of throwing into circulation, as a 
benefit in itself sufficient to exonerate Goligny from the charge of 
having occasioned the ruin of his country. 

" I heard the question discussed,^' says he, " by two good Catho- 
lics one day in the chamber of the Queen-Mother, and they decided 
that this good civil war (cette honne guerre civile) had been so far 
from impoverishing, that it had very much enriched the kingdom 
of France : discovering as it did, and bringing to light such an infi- 
nity of treasures hidden under ground as it were in the churches, 
converting them into good and fair moneys in such quantities, that 
more millions of gold were stirring in France, than one had been 
used to see livres of silver. As a gentleman (de par le monde) 
might testify, if he chose, who of the silver railing of Tours, given 
by our good E^ng Louis the Eleventh, made a cask-full of testoons. 
As did many other Lords by other treasures and relics, all coined, 
observe, with the head and effigy of our little King Charles then 

> Brantdme, Hommes niustres, Coligny. 
20* 
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reigning. I do not intend to say that it was handsome or right 
thus to spoil the churches to enrich individuals ; but this I know, 
that I have seen gentlemen — who^ ruined by their debts contracted 
in the Italian wars, traversed the country with two horses and one 
little lacquey, — so well mounted during the civil wars, that they 
would ride with six or seven good horses, et brave comme le hatdrd 
de LupS. Gtwyd ransoms squeezed they out of the usurers, if by 
chance they caught them, making the crowns fly out of their purses, 
ay, and would if they had been buried in their bones. And thus 
the brave nobility of France were restored to affluence by the grace 
of this good civil war, so well invented and introduced, par ce grand 
Monsieur VAmiralJ'^ 

While the Hu^onots thus kid the foundation of a Union which, 
with some variations, subsisted during a century and a half in 
France — the Triumvirs, before matters had proceeded thus far, had 
prepared themselves for the war they had resolved upon, by enter- 
ing into a dose alliance with the King of Spain, and the other 
Catholic princes. The following atrocious paper, long considered 
apocryphal, has been authenticated by M. de Capefigue,' and leaves 
no doubt as to the extent to which these men, indifferent to the best 
interests of their country and insensible to the commonest claims of 
humanity, had already pledged themselves to the ancient enemy of 
France. The paper is entitled, " Sommaires des Choses premih-e- 
ment a^ccordies entres Us Dttcs de Guise, grand maUrej pair de 
FrancCf De Montmarenci Connitahlej et Marichal Saint AndrS, 
1562 'f it is to be found signed, in the original, in the MS. Colbert. 
Bibl. du Eoi. ^' Imprimis. In order that the affair may be conducted 
with the greater authority, it is determined to yield the superintend- 
ence of the whole to King Philip the Catholic, and, with one consent, 
to constitute him chief and leader (conducteur) of the enterprise. 
The Duke de Guise will declare himself also chief of the Roman 
confession (confession Romaine), and will assemble valiant men at 
arms, and all those of his suite. The Emperor, and the other Ger- 
man Princes, who still adhere to the Catholic religion, will take care 
tOkStop the passages which lead to France during the expected war, 
lest the Protestant Princes should send forces that way. In the 
meantime the King of Spain will send a portion of his army (exer- 
cite) to the Duke of Savoy, who on his side shall make as large a 

* One other means adopted should be adverted to — the having recourse 
for aid to the foreign Protestant princes. This step occasioned many 
scruples upon the part of Goligny, and 'he showed the greatest reluctance 
to calling in foreigners to engage in these domestic quarrels ; but when the 
Triumvirs set the example — and he found that the government was asking 
assistance from the Pope, and the King of Spain, his objections yielded to 
necessity. 

' Histoire de la R^forme en France. 
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levy of soldiers as can conveniently be done in his estates. The 
Pope, and the other Princes of Italy, bhall declare the Duke of 
Ferrara chief of their army, who shall join the Duke of Savoy; and, 
to augment their forces, the Emperor Ferdinand shall give orders 
to send some companies of infantry and German horse. In France, 
for good and especial reasons, it will be desirable to follow another 
course, and on no pretence to spare the life of any one who has for- 
merly (autrefois) made profession of this sect; and the commission 
to extirpate all those who profess the new religion shall be given to 
the Duke de Guise, who shall have in charge entirely to efface the 
name, family, and race of Bourbon, lest from them should in future 
some one arise to avenge these things (qui jpoursuive en vengeance 
ces cTioses), or restore this new religion. 

<< Things thus ordered throughout France, and the kingdom 
restored to her entire ancient and pristine position; sufficient forces 
being assembled, it will be necessary to invade Germany, and, with 
the aid of the Emperor and the Bishops, render and restore her to 
the Holy Apostolical See ; and should this war prove more difficult 
or long (plv^ forte ou longue) than the Duke de Guise desires, in 
order that it may not be conducted lukewarmly or weakly for want 
of money, the Duke de Giiise, to obviate this inconvenience, will 
lend to the Emperor, and the other ecclesiastical princes, all the 
money that he shall have amassed from the confiscation of so many^ 
either nobles, bourgeois, or rich men, as shall have been killed in 
France on account of their religion, which will amount to a large 
sum.'* 

The perfect justification of the measures adopted by the Hugo- 
nots and the party of the Prince rests upon this now well authenti- 
cated paper. To offer a single observation upon it would be super- 
fluous, I will only remark that the accession of the King of Navarre 
to the faction, would, most likely, in some degree, have modified 
the article with regard to the Bourbon Princes, though the reader 
will observe that the Cardinal de Bourbon is not excepted. It is 
more than probable that this terrific association frightened both 
Anthony and Catherine into a confederacy, which had become so 
formidable. They both, however, appear to have soon adopted and 
with little difficulty the principles upon which the coalition was 
based. 

The Duke de Guise was now entire master of Paris, and the city 
was speedily organized under his direction, so as to become not 
only entirely devoted to him, but one of the most efficient of the 
engines which he employed. The character now imprinted upon its 
population of barbarity, fanaticism, and devoted attachment to the 
nouse of Guise was maintained nearly to the end of the century. 

The first step taken in defiance of the Edict of January — still in 
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force— was to forbid tbe exercise of the Reformed religion in the 
fanxbourgs of Paris. The Constable suppressed tbe meetings with 
bis usual violence, tearing down the temples, dispersing the congre- 
gations, and driving tbe Reformed ministers out of the city. The 
Protestants, who had now dignified the King of Navarre with the 
title of ^^caiUette qui toume sa jaquette/' continued to honor the 
Constable with the old one pf hrude banc. 

The htzUes extolled the Duke de Guise as their deliverer from 
sectaries and heretics, while the different bodies, namely, the Carps 
MunicijpcUj the Oon/rhnes, and the Parliament, to strengthen their 
party, or rather faction, adopted the most violent measures. 

The 16th of May, 1562, an ordonnanoe was issued by tbe King 
of Navarre to all captains and lieutenants of each quarter (who 
were themselves chosen by the bourgeoisie), to nominate ensigns, 
corporals, and sergeants — and to command that all the inhabitants 
of their dixaines, of the ancient Catholic religion, do, as well mas- 
ters as servants, in the name of the King, equip themselves in such 
arms as they have, and, in case they have not, to provide the same, 
also that all die/s d^ hostels etchambrelans shall assist at the monstres 
et revues. 

Another ordonnance — "De par le Red et Monsieur de BrissaCy* — 
now governor of Paris'— commands all those notorious (notoiremeni 
diffamis) as belonging to the new religion, to quit the town in 
twenty-four hours — sur peine de la hart — and all such as are even 
suspected of heresy, to appear in person, within twenty-four hours^ 
before the Archbishop of Paris, or his vicars, to make their confes- 
sion of faith.* 

Care was also taken by an arr§t of the Parliament, to prevent the 
possibility of any one of suspected opinions being elected to any of 
the municipal offices within the town. 

There was some difficulty in carrying into execution the order which 
commanded the Hugonots to abandon the town. Their numbers 
were formidable, and the lieutenant civil refused to act unless under 
an arrSt of the Parliament. But this being deemed still insufficient, 
recourse was bad to the populace. The Hugonots were informed 
that the mob had got a list of the names of those who had been 
commanded to quit the town, and were resolved to pillage (jpUler et 
socager) all those who refused obedience ^ while to maintain the 
lower classes in a due state of excitement, nothing was neglected— 
processions, preachings, every possible means was made use of, till 
the capital became devoted to the high Catholic party, with a blind 
fanaticism which mocks description. 

The Council, properly so called, which had followed the King to 

> Fr<Hn papers examined by M. Gapefigue. 
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Paris, must henceforward be considered as forming one government, 
with the Triumvirs and Navarre, and discussions immediately arose 
among its several members as to what should next be done. 

The Duke de Guise declared unequivocally for war ) while De 
THdpital, supported in secret by the Queen, strenuously enforced 
the necessity of an accommodation ; and was indefatigable in his 
endeavors to traverse the designs of the Triumvirs. But he was 
not long suffered to continue his opposition. The Council of govern- 
ment having, after the seizure of Orleans,* declared itself a council 
of war, he was excluded; and the faction having still further 
strengthened itself by the admission into the Cabinet of Villars, 
d'Escars, Maugiron, and La Bresse, — men devoted to the Constable 
and to the Duke de Guise, — the government remained entirely in 
their hands. 

As is usual in such cases, manifestoes to declare and defend the 
motives of each party in taking arms preceded an open rupture. 
On the 8th of April, the first manifesto of the Prince de Cond6 
was published. " Though," began the Prince, " it was rather the 
part of his adversaries, than his own, to justify their conduct in 
taking up arms, and occasioning those miseries which now threat- 
ened France, yet, to prevent misrepresentation, he had resolved to 
declare the motives which had determined him to call together his 
relations, friends, and servants,* to assist the Bang and Queen in 
their necessity (en leur hesfnng)^ and to maintain the authority of 
the Edicts.'' He protested before God, the King, and all princes 
and potentates, allies of the crown, that the consideration of what 
was due to God and to the kingdom, — and the desire to restore the 
£ang to liberty, and maintain his edicts in their full vigor, had 
alone induced him to take up arms, and therefore he prayed all good 
and loyal subjects of his Majesty to lend him their assistance in a 
cause so good, so just, and so holy. ^'And because,'' he went on to 
say, ^Uhe States-General had made a large contribution of moneys 
to discharge the just debts of the crown ; he protested, with regard 
to those his enemies who had undertaken a civil war de gaieU de 
casuvy that if they dared to lay their hands upon these sums, one 
day or other they should be made accountable." He declared, also, 
that he would yield! to no man living in loyalty and obedience to the 
King, — but that prince, being now in the power of his enemies, 
and consequently his lawful councillors intimidated, — he was not 
one to suffer them to set their feet upon his neck, under pretence of 
any commands or letters patent issued in the King's name, until 
his Majesty was restored to his rightful authority. Finally, he pro- 
tested, with all the company there assembled, that should the King, 

1 Davila. ' M6m. de Cond^, Beza Hist, des Eglises. 
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being freed from this coeroion, be pleased to command both parties 
to disarm and retire to their houses (though his own rank might 
exempt him from such conditions), yet in his earnest desire for the 
peace of the country, he would obey, so soon as his adversaries should 
have set him the example — ^provided always that he might have 
assurance that the Edict of January would be maintained inviolate 
(inviolablement gardi). But that i£ such conditions were rejected ; 
and that his enemies, refusing to liberate the King and his Council, 
persisted in abusing his name and authority, in order to trample 
upon his subjects, he for his part neither could, nor would, endure 
it ; but all the evils, miseries, and calamities which might thence 
arise, were not^ therefore^ to be imputed to him, but to those who 
were alone the origin, and the true cause/^^ 

This protestation having been despatched to Paris upon the 10th 
of April, the Prince, equally anxious to justify his proceedings in 
the eyes of Europe, and more especially in those of the Protestant 
Princes of Germany, followed it upon the same day with missiveSf 
as Beza calls them, to the Elector Palatine, and other Princes of 
the persuasion, the one to the elector being to the following effect :— 

"MONSrEUE MON COUBIN, 

^' Since it has pleased God to reduce the affairs of the kingdom 
to such a pass, that the enemies of the Christian religion and of the 
public peace have violently seized upon the persons of the King 
and of the Queen-Mother, in order that they may the more easily 
execute their atrocious designs against the poor faithful servants of 
Christ, (leur furieux desseina sur les pauvres jfldhles) and carry out 
the dismal tragedy begun at Yassi ; I should esteem it a thing hx 
unworthy of the profession [of religion] I have made, and of the 
rank in which it has pleased God that I should be bom ^ if in this 
hour of necessity I did not make opposition Q'e ne m'opposois vive* 
meni). Having, therefore, .... summoned all the prmcipal and 
most eminent Nobles and Lords of France to take up arms and 
rescue their Majesties from captivity; I have thought it a thing 
not to be kept secret (sceUSe) from you, .... believing that you will 
hear it with pleasure, and will share our joy when it shall please 
the Lord to give us the upper hand. And as I fear that they (His 
enemies) have already made you believe what is contrary to the 
truth (le rehours de la viriU) in order to shake your virtuous con- 
stancy in support of the gospel and its followers— disguising their 
own evil intentions according to their usual custom — ^I have sent 
you the declaration and protestation that I have made, in order that 
you may judge the equity of my cause; which is the common causa 

I Beza Hist, des EgUses, M^m. de Cond^. 
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of this kingdom and of all Christendom, now threatened with the 
like contagion. I therefore, my cousin, beg of you, as affectionately 
as is possible, that you will demonstrate to the King and Queen^ 
and to the faithful of this kingdom, V effect de vos bonnes intentions^ 
as every one hopes and expects from you, .... which things my 
gentleman, bearer of this, will more amply make you understand, 
as well upon my own part as that of my nephew, the Prince de 
Porcian, &c., &c. Ecrit h. Orleans, le 10 Avril, 1562.'' 

The answer of the Prince Palatine is inserted at full length by 
Beza, " Gomme timoignage trhs digne de la magnanimiU et piiti 
de ce Prince entre tons ceux de son tempsJ'^ 

It was in effect as follows : — 
Beginning, " Tris Ulustre Prince et cher Covjsin, 

"A certain messenger has brought me two letters from you, full 
of wisdom, statement of facts, greatness of courage, and good affec* 

tion Now, having understood by your two letters, .... and 

by your declaration, . . . that the affairs of France are already in 
extreme danger, et accessoire, and that all good people are in much 
pain upon that account, I have grieved the more, {autant plus Hi 
contrist^ as I have learned, not only by your letters, but by those 
from other Princes of France^ that there is little hope or appear- 
ance of restoring a good understanding. Now I, who fain would 
console you, want consolation myself; for it is long since I have 
been so grieved for any accident which may have befallen myself, 
as for the calamity and desolation at present in France, votre pays 
doux. But I beg of you to take courage, and to show yourself of 
virtue, recollecting in what a situation, and in what an era we have 
been placed in the world, and what great perils and incon- 
veniences, — more than it is possible to number, attend upon all 
governments, — and especially upon such as have admitted within 
their circle the church of Christ: as by your means and solicita- 
tion it has begun to be done in the kingdom of France, thanks be 
to God, therefore — and to you great honor and praise. 

"Now above all things I entreat, and lovingly pray you accord- 
ing to the duty of your calling {devoir de voire vocation) and the 
fear of God which is in you, with the singular prudence and 
courage with which you are so abundantly adorned, — surpassing 
BO many others, — that you will have in nothing so great care {que 
vous n'ayez rien en td soin et recommendation) as the true advance- 
ment and conservation of the gospel, which shines and resounds at 
this present in France, (luit et resonne pour Ujourd^hui en France) 
and also the necessity of the command of God, which is to believe 
in the only — only, I say — Son of Qodi— unique Saveur de Vhu- 

1 J3eza, Hist, dea Eglises; 
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main lineage .... and that you will have regard to the tender age 
of your most Christian King, and to the reputation and authority 
of the Queen-Mother ; the which, for her singular piety and pru- 
dence .... must not only he the comfort and defence, bat the 
ornament, of your kingdom of France. 

<< For these being safe, it will be easy to find means to heal and 
replace things in their ancient repose and tranquillity, .... by 
holy and just conditions, such as you, in your prudence, shall judge 
necessary for the conservation of the church of Christ, and the 
liberty of the state and kingdom. 

'^. . . . for I doubt not (in such case) that the all-powerful God, 
who is the protector of the widow and the orphan, .... will aid 
and assist you by his holy angel, .... so that it will not be neces- 
sary to decide by arms the differences which have arisen; the event 
of war being as uncertain as it is grievous and lamentable.'' 

He then cites the religious wars of Germany, as examples of the 
calamities and disorders consequent upon an appeal to arms, des 

g tidies guerres fax horreur de tenir plus long propos, and exhorts 
im and the assembled Princes to seek, by every means in their 
power, the re-establishment of peace : promising, in rather vague 
terms, — ^in common with the other Protestant Princes, — de pour- 
chesser Urns saints et honnetes moyens lesqueUes festitnerai itre avan- 
tageux peur la pro^iriti de voire Roi trls Chritien et de la Heine 
sa Mire, He terminates with an exhortation, should a civil war 
be necessary, to remember, when fighting for the church, ainsi que 
dit Judas Machahie — 11 est aisS d^enclorre et mettre un grand nom- 
hre entre Us mains de pen de gens. For, that it is as easy for God 
to deliver with many as with few. " Victory comes not from a large 
army; mais la force procMe de Dieu," Assuring the Prince of 
his good wishes, et pouvez attendre de moi Urates faveurs et plaisirs 
honn^teSyje ne tromperai point voire espSrance, he concludes; Ucrit 
d'Eydelherg ce 27 Mai, 1562, Wolphgang Comte Pallatin,^ 

The first manifesto of Cond^ was met upon the part of his ad- 
versaries by a letter, sent for registry to the Court of Parliament, 
in which the King was made to declare the report of his captivity 

^^fausse et mensonglre the King and Queen having come of 

their own free will to Paris, and being there at as full liberty as 
they could desire." Another arr^t followed, maintaining the pro- 
visions of the Edict of January throughout France, Paris excepted ; 
but this article was added, and entirely deprived the Hugonots of 
any security they might have derived from the concession. ^' Vu 
la necessity du temps et pour provision seulement,'* 

In spite, however, of these declarations, professedly upon the 

1 Beza, Hist, des EgUses. 
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p^t of the King and Queen-Mother, the depnties dispatched from 
Orleans in order to acquaint the King with all that been done, had 
an audience of the Queen in the presence of the Chancellor ; when 
she appeared extremely well satisfied with the measures taken by 
the Prince, and made very particular enquiries as to the strength 
in men and money possessed by the churches. 

Upon the 21st of April the answer of the Parliament of Paris 
to the manifesto of the Prince, was communicated to him. 

The terms are respectfully couched; but the substance left 
nothing to hope &om the equity of that influential body. 

They beg the Prince to disbelieve all reports as to the captivity 
of the King, because le Eoide Navarre votrefrlre ainS would not 
have permitted such wrong to have been done : and they exhort 
the Prince not to believe any injurious reports against the King of 
Navarre and the Cardinal de Bourbon; '' for if meir magnanimity 
and fidelity were not universally acknowledged, it might offend 
them very much ; '' with more upon the same subject, and in the 
game strain. 

With respect to religion, they content themBelves with the most 
disheartening expressions ; holding out no security for the main* 
tenance of the Edict of January, but rather leading to the infer- 
ence, that, as the Edict of July had been abrogated, there was no 
reason why this of January should not be abrogated also. 

Nothing, in short, could be more unsatisfactory than this missive 
from the Parliament, which may be found at length in Beza. 

The Prince, hearing that proclamation had upon the preceding 
day been made in the squares of Paris, summoning all the gentle* 
men of the kingdom to take up arms to combat the seditious (l€9 
96dttievix et mauvais Ghritiens)^ and perceiving that it was the de- 
termination of his adversaries to force him into a war, published 
his second manifesto, dated the 25th of April.^ 

In this he begins by contrasting the obedience and loyalty he had 
displayed with the conduct of his adversaries, showing that, at the 
simple command of the King, he had immediately quitted Paris 
with his friends, under the expectation that his enemies would do 
the same ; and adds that he would have been equally ready to lay 
down his arms, if he Jould have had the least reason to believe that 
they would have followed his example. He goes on to say that 
inasmuch as the ears of the King were abused with false and calum- 
nious reports, he felt obliged to publish this his second declaration, 
addressed not only to the King and European Potentates, but to 
the Parliament of Paris, whom he besought to enregister it with 

> Beza, Hist des Eglises. 
VOL. I.— 21. 
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the preceding one ; ^' tbat the King when he oame of age mi^t 
judffe, quilui aurant voulu/aire humble service en cei endraii" 

He again repeats^ that the cause of the troubles laj with his 
enemieS; who refused to submit to the reasonable conditions to 
which he bad himself consented — a thing not to be wondered at, as 
<^ they had never ceased to disturb the tranquillity of the kingdom, 
to further their ambitious schemes, 0$ ont vouiu Umjours remwr 
mlnctge ei /aire nouvdles enirqmset^' — ^and he instances^ in proof 
of his assertion, what had passed in the reigns of the last three 
Kings, more especially in that of Francis the Second, <' inslagating 
the young King against his own subjects — and sullying his memory 
with such acts of cruelty, que ckacun aurait horreur <^en parler" 
He contrasts their government with that of the last few months 
under the King of Navarre-*-when all things were becoming peace- 
ably settled, until their restless ambition had given rise to fresh 
troubles and rendered a civil war imminent. And he again affirmed 
that their animosity against the Edict of January merely arose from 
the effect it had produced in pacifying the kingdom ; and that even 
noW; when with an appearance of moderation they proposed to 
allow of its being maintained in every part of France, save in the 
city of Paris, it was well known that proposition was only made 
with intent gradually to put the Edict down throughout the king- 
dom — the Constable having been overheard to say in open P^lia* 
ment, << Let us manage this, and we will soon settle the rest/' 

He said that to assert that the people of Paris could not be made 
to endure the Edict was absurd, as it was well known tibat the 
Prince de Porcian, and afterwards the Mar^chal de Montmorenei, 
with ten or twelve arquebusiers, had been able to mountain the 
town in perfect tranquillity until the arrival of the Duke de Guise 
had thrown everything into confusion, and various companies of 
soldiers been raised by him, without even the pretence of authority 
from the Kin^. Added to which, the intercepted letters clearly 
showed what their designs were, not only to break up the associa- 
tion now assembled at Orleans^ but afterwards to execute their long 
projected plans against both great and small: the barbarity of 
which might be judged of from the cruelties lately exercised at 
Paris in the presence of the Constable; and from the horrible 
massacre of Sens, an archbishopric belonging to the Cardinal de 
Guise. As for the Queen's invitation to Court, he treated it with 
the' contempt which it merited; asking what security she could 
offer to others, who was herself bond fde a prisoner; or what reli- 
ance could he place upon her assurances ^' dautant gvs ses enemu 
le possedent ahusant de safacUiti f* He added, that he should take 
care how he placed himself in the hands of those whom he desig- 
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sated as reMs and enemies to the Eang, having nothing in view 
hut their own agg^randizement — men who were levying soldiers at 
this moment in direct defiance of the resolutions of the States* 
General^ and were thus arming the King against his own subjects 
^--^Uiquds avantcette heUe evUreprisej U aurait US Jid^lement, ei de 
honaie vohwU obH et sera etusare dUormau. He accused them of 
running the King into ruinous and exorbitant expenses \ and of 
risking the welfare of the kingdom in general by withdrawing the 
garrisons from Metz and Calais to assist in their nefarious designs j 
and conduded by saying, that they justified all these measures by 
the high offices they occupied in the state, but he would tell them, 
such officers were never conferred to give men the liberty of taking 
up arms on their own private authority--of breaking the King's 
edicts at their good pleasure — and assuming to themselves more 
tiian even the brothers of the King had ever in former times ven- 
tured to do. He again demands that^ as the only means of pacifying 
dissension, they shall be compelled to retire to their estates — and 
asserts that the Queen-Flying under bodily fear — ^finds it impossi* 
ble, under such circumstances, to enforce the measures necessary to 
preserve the kingdom d^une n grande ruine. As for the image- 
breaking, of which his party was so heavily accused, particularly at 
Tours and Blois, he can only say that he has given orders for all 
offenders to be searched out and punished, as well on that account 
as for the slightest infraction of the Edict of January. Finallyi 
be summons all the high courts of Parliament, and the cities and 
communities of the kingdom, seriously to weigh the effect of this 
his declaration, and prepare to render an account of their proceed- 
ings before the £[ing's Majesty, as he hopes and intends to do one 
day himself. Praying that all, laying aside prejudices and private 
affections, may look only to the preservation of the state in this 
emergency — *^ lending him aide et secours en une cause si sainUy oii 
H eU quesf/Um du bien et honeur de leur Rot" 

This second declaration was sent to the Parliament of Paris with 
other letters upon the 29th of the month. 

^' The above papers show but too plainly,'^ continues Beza,^ ^^ that 
on both sides, that is to say, both at Paris and Orleans, they were 
preparing to take up arms, while they were already actually skir- 
mishing and fighting in various parts of the kingdom — ^yet they not 
the less continued to plead this cause in writing. Some apparently 
endeavored to keep their adversaries asleep, others were most sin- 
cerely desirous to pacify these troubles by equitable and gentle 
measures — ^whioh, I can assure you before God, was the intention 
at least of the Prince and all the great Lords of his GounciL The 

> Hist, des Eglises. 
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mimsters of reli^n used all the instanoes, exhortatioiis and meaiM 
in their power to prevent the having recourse to arms : though it 
is true they ceased not to exhort the Prince and his followers, not 
to abandon the great duty of the preservation of their Church." 

The Queen now herself wrote to Cond^ by the Abb4 de Saint 
Jean de Laon, a creature of the Cardinal de Lorraine; to which 
letter the Prince replied in the following manner: 

** Madame, 

^< Hie thing that grieves me the most in the world is to see that 
you do not from all sides receive that obedience, que vous veux toute 
ma vie porter^ — ^and that there are those who look rather to the 
satisfaction of their own wishes, than to seek the means of accom- 
modation and restoration of peace to this kingdom. ... . . 

All must and ought to know, Madame, who it is that prevents your 
being quite at your ease and exempted from those sorrows which 
infioitely afflict the most devoted of your servants, who little ex- 
pected to see such things in their day. And to show you that what 
I have till now done has had no other source but the fidelity I owe 
you, and that I have been moved by no private interest, I send you 
with this a memorial signed by my hand, in which I have put 
down the means which I esteem would be the best for restoring 
tiiat peace which your Majesty so much desires, and for extinguish- 
ing all private animosity, my letter will not need therefore on this 
account to be long. I supplicate Gknl who holds the hearts of 
Kings and of all men in his hands, that he will be pleased to re- 
store all your subjects to such obedience — gue nous puissions en 
href rendre grdces de vous voir, Madame, fort contente comme je 
le disire, — From Orleans, 1st May, 1562." 

The propositions thus submitted to the Queen-Mother were few 
in number, and mark the moderation of the Prince and his party; 
they are couched in the most temperate terms : 

<< In the first place," begins the paper, '^ the said seigneur Prince 
would show to their Majesties, that before the enterprise of those 
who began to take up arms, and who now hold their said Majesties 
in captivity ... all the kingdom was beginning to enjoy good 
repose (un hon repos) upon the subject of religion; each party 
holding themselves contented through the Edict of January; which 
Edict was promulgated with the advice of the Princes of the blood, 
the Lords of the Council, and a notable company of Presidents and 
Councillors of Parliament, in which place it has since been regis- 
tered. And without the observance of it, it will be found impossible 
to maintain tranquillity among the subjects of the King, as experi- 
ence has proved." 

He therefore demands that it shall be observed without restriction 
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or modifioation, until the determinatioh of a free Goaiioil; or unifl 
the majority of the King (av/xquel le dit sieur Prince et ceux de sa 
aompagnie aimerait mieux mourir que d* avoir faiUi d^ohiir")'^ 
only gtipalating, that in case the King shall then see fit to forbid 
the exercise of their religion^ every one should be at liberty, '< with 
nil humility and submission, to demand permission to quit the king- 
dom and retire elsewhere/^ Also that equal compensation should 
be made immediately to all parties on either side for any injuries or 
outrages they may have received since the troubles began — and 
that all edicts and ordonnances, promulgated since the King and 
Queen might be justly esteemed in a state of captivity^ should be 
repealed — Coasts. 

He next insists non powr ttre mu d'aucune Jiaine ou pasdon, but 
merely to insure the free agency of the King and Queen, — the 
authority of the government, and the maintenance of the edicts,-T- 
that she should either separate herself from those around her, and 
with her son proceed to some place at equal distance from Paris and 
Orleans^ where the chiefs of both parties might present themselves 
before her, and render an account of their conduct :-^or, that, re- 
maining herself in the Louvre, she should command all who had 
taken up arms — more especially the Duke de Guise and the Mar6- 
chal de Ht. Andr^ — to lay them down, and retire to their respective 
estates; pledging those of his party, and himself, (though by his 
rank as Prince of the blood exempt from such obligations,) to im- 
mediately follow such example ; and he offered on. his own part, to 
give up, not only the Marquis de Conti, his eldest son, but all his 
children into the Queen's hands as pledges of his sincerity. 

He ends, as usual, by casting the whole guilt of the civil war 
upon his adversaries should they refuse ces doucea et raisonncddes 
propositions,^ 

To these proposals the Triumvirs replied by a publication in the 
name of the King, and which was registered by the Parliament:" 
The young prince was herein made to declare that he and his 
mother came to Paris by their own consent, and were there at 
perfect liberty. He offered to confirm the Edict of January in all 
places, with the exception of Paris : this being followed by a promise 
from tibe Triumvirs, to quit the Court with their friends, on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 1st — ^That in conformity to his oath taken at the 
altar, the King shall declare, by a perpetual edict, that he will never 
authorise any diversity of religion in his state, nor church, nor 
preachings, nor sacraments, nor assemblies, nor ecclesiastical minis- 
ters — ^but wills and intends that the one only Catholic religion, 
apostolic and Eoman, shall be permitted in France, and all others 

' Beza, Hist, des Eglises, M^m. de Cond^. 
* Gamier, HlBt. Franoe, Beza Hist, des Eglises.] 
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rejected and reprobated. 2d — ^That no officer of the crown shall be 
permitted to contmue in hie charge withoat making a public pro- 
fession of his adherence to the above religion. That all who had 
taken np arms without the authority of the Lientenant-Greneral of 
the kingdom, should on his first requisition, lay them down ; and 
that all who were at present in arms should be declared rebels and 
public enemies to tiie King and kingdom. Finally, that the King 
of Navarre, as representative of the Sovereign, should alone retain 
the power of assembling a military force, which should continue 
armed as long as he might deem it necessary for the security of the 
state. Upon these conditions-*- which were proposed in all humility, 
as the sole means to prevent the subversion of the monarchy-— >they 
declared themselves ready, not only to retire from Court, but to re- 
treat to the remotest corner of the world, bearing away as their only 
recompense the reflection that by such a sacrifice they should have 
secured the ancient estate and religion of France, and thus in part 
repaid the obligations they lay under to its sovereigns. ''By an 
additional article they professed that they required nothing similar 
on the part of the Prince de Gond6— -desiring rather that his 
Majesty should retain him at Court, in order to withdraw him from 
the dangerous society in which he was at present to be found.'' 

It is unnecessary to remark that these propositions, carrying— as 
they did in some points, an appearance of fairness — were such as it 
was impossible for the Hugonots, with the slightest pretence of pru- 
dence, to accept. The King of Navarre, in whose hands as JAeur 
tenant-General of the kingdom, the whole military force of the 
kingdom was to be vested, was devoted to their enemies, and to 
consent to disarm under these circumstances, was to yield them- 
selves, bound hand and foot, into their power. As to the Prince 
himself; the way in which mention was made of him was intended 
only to excite the jealousy of his party. To this, and another 
declaration to the same effect, Conde answered by a long and ex- 
tremely able reply. 

In answer to the affirmation made in the name of the King and 
his mother that they were at perfect liberty, he asked, '' Was it by 
their orders, then, that the Triumvirs came to Fontainbleau ? Did 
they shed no tears on being carried away ? had not the Chancellor 
been driven against the Queen's wishes from the Council — and did 
the Queen herself never lie down with the apprehension that she 
might be strangled before morning ? and, when she appeared to 
command the Prince to lay down his arms, did she not in truth 
dread his obedience as the greatest misfortune which could by pos- 
sibility befall her ? Was it not a fact that the flourishing state of 
the Prince's affairs had been the reason why great additional respect 
and consideration had been lately shown her ? As for the condi- 
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tiona which the Triumvira were pleased to annex to their Bubmis- 
sion — was it for them to prescribe the terms of their obedience ? 
And after the nation, assembled by its deputies at Orleans and 
Pontoise, had demanded temples and a civil existence for the Pro- 
testants — ^and the sovereign authority had decided on their condi- 
tion by a registered edict---did it become a foreigner like the Duke 
of Q^uise, et deux petiU compagnans, like Montmorenci and St. 
Andr4, to demand, or rather to decree, the abolition of the Eeligion^ 
save under conditions annexed by tiieir good pleasure ? With re- 
spect to the article which tended to mark as rebels and infamous all 
those who had taken up arms without the permission of the King 
of Navarre, it was no point to be discussed in writing : the explana- 
tion should be demanded by the Prince in the proper place, at the 
point of his lance, and at the head of 10,000 men. 

In the conclusion to this very spirited and clever defence, which 
may be found at length in Beza, it was again required that these, 
and all other papers issued by the contending parties, should be 
inscribed on the registers of Parliament, in order to afford the King, 
when be should arrive at age, the means to decide between them. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



TOWNS THAT JOIN THE HtJGONOTS.' — THE ARMIES TAKE THE 
FIELD. — ^ARRET OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PARIS. 

The situation of his affairs justified the high-toned defiance of 
the Prince de Cond4. His first manifesto had been followed by so 
general a revolt, " that," says Brantdme, " all the best towns in 
France were taken — and when it was asked at Court which towns 
had fallen into the hands of the Hugonots ? it was answered — Say 
rather, which have escaped." Thirty-five large cities, among which 
Blois, Tours, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, Montauban, Nismes, Orange, 
Lyons, and Grenoble, — La Kochelle, with the districts of the Viva- 
rets, the Cevennes, the Venaissin, in fact, almost the whole of the 
south of France are enumerated in the M^moires de Castlenau, as 
among those which immediately declared themselves. " In which," 
says he, " the Hugonots spoiled the churches^nd broke the images, 
throwing them everywhere upon the ground with the greatest 
animosity." * This universal insurrection is mainly to be attributed 

' The passion for iconoclasm is represented in the following anecdote. 
The Prince endeavored, at Orleans, to put a stop to this irritating species 
of devastation, and aotually levelled his arquebuss at a man who was busy 
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to the viidcdice and oraelty of the CathoUes themselTes. The pageg 
of Pe Thou and D'Aubign6 are stained with the records of thdr 
atrocious barbarities, exercised without remorse, upon eyery age, sex, 
and condition. At Sens, we see the people headed by their Aroh- 
deaoon, and, as it is supposed, with the privity of their Arehbishopy 
the Cardinal de Guise, instigated by the continual ringing of the 
.cathedral bells, to one indiscriminate slaughter. The very gardens 
and vineyards of the Hugonota are defaced and destroyed. The 
bodies of the victims thrown into the Yonne, are floated to Paris; 
the King, walking on the edge of the Seine, perceives one of these 
objects, «nd asks, '^ What is that ?" '^ Sire,'' a gentleman has the 
courage to answer, ^^ it is one of the slaughtered inhabitants of Sens 
coming to demand justice/'^ 

France can now be considered but as one vast scene of bloodshed 
and devastation. The details alone can convey an adequate idea of 
that worst of human calamities, a religious civil war — but to this, 
the limits of this work cannot extend, and a few striking anecdotes 
must serve as specimens of the almost universal barbarity. 

In Guyenne, where the fury of Montluc had irritated the Hugo- 
nots to the last degree, the jevolt was, with the exception of the 
city of Bourdeaux, universal. The perusal of the Memoirs of 
Montluc must be consulted to form a just impression of his atroci- 
ties. The streets of Cahors actually streamed with blood — ^lyAu- 
bign^ says, in one place to the depth of a foot. Wherever he passed, 
the trees loaded with dead bodies, bore witness to the hasty indif- 
ference of his executions — '^ I was cruel enough then. I despatched 
these carrions. There was no talk of prisoners in those days. In 
civil wars there is no help for it, one must have recourse to cruelty* 
— after the defeat of Duras, I was informed, that sixty or eighty 
Hugonots had retired to the Gironde. I caught them, and hung 
seventy round the pillars of the market-place — every body knew 
the way I took, for the trees on the road-side were hung with my 
colors :" — such are the expressions, and such the incidents recorded 
in his extraordinary Memoirs. 

At the taking of Monsegur, ^^ I took eighty or a hundred soldiers, 
and went round the walls ; and those I made jump off were dead 
before they came to the bottom. The slaughter lasted ten hours, 
and more, and we took only fifteen or twenty prisoners, whom we 
hung up ; the King's officers and the Consuls having their chape- 
rons round their necks." — The streets and the walls were covered 

defacing the images which ornamented the front of the great church of 
Saint Croix ; the man not deterred from his occupation, cooly turned round 
and said, " Monsieur, ayez patience que j'abbatte cette idol©, puisque jo 
meurs si t6t apr^s." 

* Hist Univ. D'Aubigni, De Thou. > M^m. de Montlno» 
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^th dead bodies, and at Pamiers, forty women were killed at once 
by the Spanish reinforcements, who, under D. Louis de Caryaja!, 
had joined Montluc. *' Which made me angry," says he ; " old 
soldiers ought not to kill women, but many a good for nothing fel- 
lows was killed, whose bodies served to fill up the castle-well." 
*' The cruelty was excessive ;" says the Hist, de Cinq Rois, " even 
to killing infants in the arms of their mothers, and the mothers 
after them."* 

In Toulouse, during a bloody contest which lasted three days, 
and terminated by the defeat of the Hugonots, we find the members 
of the High Court of Justice issuing £om the chamber of Parlia^ 
ment in their scarlet robes, and causing proclamation to be made in 
i^eir presence, ^^ That all good Catholics and faithful subjects of 
the King should take arms against those of the Eeligion; seize 
them dead or alive, pillage and slay without mercy." The procla- 
mation is not confined to the town but circulated in the surrounding 

' A letter from the Pope, the vicar and vicegerent of Chriatf to this 
ferocious savage, was well calculated to inflame tike almost insane fanati- 
cism in which his excesses originated, and is inserted to show the spirit 
which actuated the then Catholic Church. 

«yeiy noble and well beloved son, health and the apostolic benediction! 
Having understood from several, and more especially from our beloved son 
Charles Cardinal d'Armagnac, with what desire and very great affection 
thou dost defend the Cattiolic religion, and with what care and diligence 
thou dost strive to repress the vices of heretics, and to restore to its first 
state the observation of the Christian faith, — works of a most true Chris- 
tian and Catholic, and without doubt, excellent gifts conferred by heaven — 
we cannot, and we ought not to neglect to render thanks to God who has 
on thee conferred so clear and sovereign an understanding, and rejoice with 
all our hearts at thy great piety. More especially congratulating thee 
because that, after having so happily fought under many kings and virtuous 
princes, and in so divers countries, thou art now called to maintain with 
still greater glory, honor, and reputation, the war of the King of kings, 
Jesus Christ, and fight the fight of the Lord of lords. For this thou mayest 
assure thyself, that his eternal favor will never fail thee, seeing that so 
gloriously and triumphantly thou defendest his good cause. We know well 
that thou hast no need of our exhortation to persevere in and pursue what 
thou hast so happily begun, but that thou hast laid the foundation of thy 
virtue on the holy and ardent affection that thou hast for the honor and 
glory of God. And our persuasion cannot more excite thee to virtuous and 
honorable deeds than the deeds themselves, so excellent and illustrious, re- 
cently done by thee in imitation of our most illustrious and beloved son, 
the King of Navarre, and many other sovereigns and illustrious lords of 
France. And this is what we now signify to thee, in order that if before 
we have much loved, esteemed, and praised you for your excellent and 
magnanimous courage— your christian good-will and holy affection towards 
God, we may further incite thee thereto ; and we declare that for this cause 
thou shalt find us, with the aid of God, ready to do in all things what shall 
be in our power. Given at Rome at St. Peter's under the ring of the holy 
Fisherman. Of our Pontificate year the 8d." 
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▼illaoes ; and the Toosin (^Toaeing old Frsneh) aoondiag from eyexy 
0tee^e of the city, and answered by the churches for three or four 
leagues round, gives the signal for indiscriminate slaughter. Tou- 
louse at that time contained a very great number of persons attached 
to the Reform ; of which immense multitudes perished upon this 
occasion. The prisons were filled instantly ; many persons being 
murdered at the doors there being not places to contain them ; the 
river in a few hours was covered with dead bodies, and the streets 
strewed with victims, flung from windows, and despatched with 
atones or the arquebuss. ^e scene was concluded by the arrival 
of MonUuo — '^ he came,'' he says, ^^pour disposer de des michans 
trattres d IHeu, au Roiy et d leur patrie. We immediately began 
to do justice, and I never saw so many heads fly off their shoulders 
at once as on that day/'^ 

In one instance alone did the proceedings of a Protestant chief 
rival those of the Catholics.' It was in Dauphin^ where the Baron 
des Adrets, at the head of the Hugonots, emulated the savage 
Montluo. Des Adrets was a Catholic gentleman, whom personal 
resentment against the Duke de G-ube, had driven to embrace 
the party of Uie Protestants— Enraged at what he considered an 
instance of unjust partiality on the part of the Duke, he had retired 
to his estates in Dauphin^, where Mouvans and Montbrun had 
relinquished the command to him. — He began with the assassina- 
tion of La Motte Gondrin, who commanded in the province." — ^He 

' M^moires de Montluo. 

* M^moires de Cond6, tome ill. page 817. Beza, De Thou. 

•Letter of Des Adrets to the Queen-Mother: — "Madame, All the people 
of this county of Dauphin^, and of the neighboring provinces, as well gen- 
tlemen as otliers, have felt so much indignation at the captivity, wherein 
the msjesty of the King and your own finds itself at present reduced, that 
tre have all agreed with arms in our hands, to deliver you from the domin- 
ion of those who by force and violence have usurped it, and to replace in 
your hands that administration which by every law, divine and human, 
belongs to you. And those of this country hearing I was at Lyons have 
prayed me to assist them, and have appointed me their chief in this praise- 
worthy and holy enterprise, in order to pursue the means the most expedient 
to conduct it to a happy termination. Madame, we came last Monday to this 
town, a good and notable troop of gentlemen, and others of this province, 
and found the people already much moved by the thoughts of the persecu- 
tions and outrages that they had long endured from M. de la Motte Gondrin, 
ennemi toute outr^ de religion, and advancement of the glory of God, who 
even two days before had miserably caused three men of ours to die. His 
house was besieged, and we could not hinder, but the people thirsting for the 
blood of this man, killed him, of which, Madame, I would inform you, as is 
done more amply by the memoirs hereunto joined, &c. It remains for me 
now, Madame, to tell you that we hope in a few days to take the route to 
Paris, and to join all the other provinces of France, — who, compassionating 
the imprisonment of their King, are resolved to rescue him from the hands 
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next proceeded to Lyons^ carrying slaughter and devastation on bis 
way; the city was taken, mass abolished, tbe churches plundered) 
and the massacre of the Catholics was a horrid retaliation on tiie 
proceedings at Toulouse. — Des Adrets then entered Burgundy, 
where be was successfully opposed by Tavannes— and retiring to 
Dauphin^, completed the subjugation of the province, and was by 
the Parliament of Orenoble, appointed governor in the place of La 
Motte Gondrin. He demolished the convent of the Grande Ohar* 
treux, and afterwards entered les Forez, where he took the remark-^ 
ably lofty tower of Mftugiron. The garrison of this place were for 
the most part put to the sword, but some few were reserved, to afibrd 
the Baron after dinner, the diversion of making them leap from thd. 
top of the highest tower. One of these victims alone escaped; 
Three times did this man take the run preparatory to the fatal leap^ 
and as often did he pause at the brink of the precipice ; Des Adretd 
impatiently reproached him with his cowardice, in thus three times 
failing in resolution. " M. le Baron,'' said the man, turning to him 
with the greatest coolness, " Brave as you are, I give you ten to try 
it in/'— Charmed with his presence of mind, Des Adrets spared 
him. Des Adrets justified his cruelty on the principal of reprisals, 
rendered necessary by the conduct of the Catholics, whose atrocitieis 
in that quarter were excessive. The recitals of De Thou are enough 
to make the blood run cold. At Limoges they inflicted every pos^ 
Bible torment upon the Hugonot inhabitants, even to roasting some 
aHve by slow fires. The commander of the place was !put into a 
cage of wood, and exposed to all the insults of the populace ; after 
which he was put to death with inventions of torture only to b€ 
rivalled by the American savages. Des Adrets determined upon H 
system pf reprisals, " being assured/' as he said, " that the Catholics 
had ventured first to begin such enormities, having too easily peiv 
suaded themselves that no one would dare to pay them in kind." 
It is just to add, that far from receiving a letter of approbation 
from the leading divines of his party, as Montluc had done fironi 
the Pope, the proceedings of Des Adrets excited the detestation of 
all upon his side, and that he was at length on that account super* 
teded, and, in great indignation at such treatment, went over to the 
Catholics. 

of the oppressors who detain him, — ^replace him in those of your Majesty, thet 
legal guardian of his person and of his estate. Praying you, Madame, very 
Jiumbly to observe that we take arms only for this purpose — ^which, being 
effected according to our desire, we shall be always ready to depose them 
on the first command of your Majesty. Many may peradventure endeavor 
to persuade you of the contrary: Mais ma tfete que je veux obliger en fera 
toiyours foi du contraire, Madame, je supplie, &c. A Valence, ce 29 Avril, 
1662." 
» De Thou. 
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In Champagne and Pioardy, the distnrbanoe was less than in the 
other provinces, the greater part of the Hugonots having joined the 
standitfd of Cond^^ at Orleans. Bat wherever the CafiioliGS were 
^e stronger in the towns^ the same system of unsparing slaughter 
was pursued^ and Amiens and Abbeville shared the fate of Sens.^ 

In Normandy the Hugonots made themselves masters of Rouen, 
Dieppe, Havre, and Bayeuz f in all these towns the Catholic reli- 
gion was abolished, and the inhabitants who professed it disarmed 
or driven out. Bouen shut its gates against the Duke de Bouillon, 
though of the Protestant persuasion. The parliament thought it 
prudent to abandon the place, and a Council was appointed in their 
stead. The King of Navarre, as Lieutenant-General, had convoked 
the Ban and arri^re ban in the province ; but the people in the 
principal towns tore the ordonnances to pieces, and refused to admit 
the King's messengers within their gates. 

At Mans, Blois, and Tours, the same scenes were enacted. 
Almost the last city, which on this occasion raised the standard of 
revolt, was La Bochelle. 

A considerable army had by this time assembled under the 
walls of Orleans. The charge held by D' Andelot, of Colonel* 
general of the French infantry, had enabled him to secure the 
majority of the Captains of the old French bands. The Colonels 
of the Churches, appointed with the approbation of Catherine, and 
through the instrumentality of Coligny, had long been employed 
in secretly enrolling numbers of those disbanded soldiers with 
which France literally swarmed. The Baron de Grammont brought 
up the Oascon bands — St. Aubon those of Provence and Dauphin^. 
Thus constituted, the Hugonot army amounted to between 2 and 
8,000 cavalry, and 6 and 7,000 infantry. 

On the other hand, the Catholic chiefs found themselves at first 
in considerable embarrassment. The situation of every individual 
province seemed to call for the presence of a separate army— and 
they found it difficult to raise even one — strong enough to cope 
with that of the Prince, and to defend Paris. Their whole force 
consisted of some hastv levies of militia, such few regiments as 
had not been disbanded after the peace of Cateau, and the garri- 
sons of Metz and Calais, which were withdrawn, and the defence of 
those important places committed to raw and inexperienced recruits. 

' The Prince de Cond^ demanded justice for these massacres ; but Gamier 
18 not ashamed to say, that as he had not made a point, or had not credit 
enough, to prevent the Reformed from pillaging churches, and breaking 
images even under his eyes, he had no right to complain. Garnier, Hist, 
de France. 

« See Beza, De Thou, &c. 
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It was determined, without hesitation, to call in the aid of foreign 
mercenaries, and the Colonels Freulich and Count Rochendolf were 
dispatched^ the one to the Swiss Catholic Cantons, the other to , 
Germany, to make levies of Swiss and lansquenets.^ But such 
was the state of the finances, that even the funds to provide the 
bounty-money, and one month's pay in advance necessary for the 
enrolment of these bands, were with the greatest difficulty pro- 
vided. The revenue was anticipated-— treasure there was none — 
and the deposits made by the Clergy to defray their share of the 
debt; were not accessible, having been paid to a treasurer of their 
own. In this dilemma the Duke de Guise found his only resource 
in the devotion, or, properly, fanaticism of the Parisians. Proposals 
for a Joan were opened — the Cardinal de Lorraine, and the fr^re 
lean de Han, preached incessantly in recommendation of a measure 
— " so necessary for the salvation of religion," and with such effect, 
that the money, low as was public credit, was raised and was de- 
livered to the two Colonels. 

But to provide the means for carrying on the war was a difficulty 
yet unconquered, and the Triumvirs found themselves under the 
necessity of adopting measures yet more questionable, and of 
applying for aid to their allies, the Pope, the King of Spain, the 
Duke of Savoy, and the Italian princes — allies so profuse in their 
offers of assistants at the commencement of their enterprise, but 
which assistance it was now found must be purchased at the expense 
of concessions, equally dangerous and humiliating. The Duke of 
Savoy, in return for his neutrality, and for 4,000 Piedmontese 
troops which entered Dauphin^, demanded the restitution of the 
four places still held by the French in Savoy — ^alike the keys of 
his duchy, and the sole trophies retained by France of former vic- 
tories. These were Turin, Triers, Chivas, and Villeneuve, which 
had all been fortified at an immense expense, and being now eva- 
cuated, and the fortifications imperfectly destroyed, served hence- 
forward to defend the country they had been intended to control. 
The King of Spain was petitioned to contribute his assistance in 
money — ^nothing being wanted but funds to enlist innumerable 
soldiers in France — which measure also would have been doubly 
serviceable by obstructing the levies of the Prince — but Philip, 
whose object was interference, affected to consider the proposal as 
an insult to the Spanish army, and confined himself to dispatching 
2,000 horse and 8,000 foot, maintained at his own expense, to join 
the Catholic forces. Some of the most valuable privileges of the 
Gallican Church were sacrificed to the Pope, in return for the paltry 
contribution of 2,000 crowns. The Legate was proceeding, in 

> Gamier, De Thou, D'Aubign^, Beza, &o. 
VOL. I.— 22. 
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ftdditioD, to demand the dismissal of De I'H^pital; but was stopped 

by the exclamations of Catherine; and this last degradation^ though 

. the dismissal afterwards took place, was spared to the government. 

By means such as these was the army raised, with which the 
TriomTirs at length took the field. While their preparations were 
makinff, Catherine, who deprecated a mpture, and vainly flattered 
herself that things might yet be restored to their former situation 
—and she, as arbiter between the parties, resume the authority she 
had lost-— was inde&tigable in her attempts at negotiation. De 1' An- 
sespine, Yieilleville, Yillars, were successively dispatched to Or- 
leans, but their endeavors were ineffectual. The Hugonots per- 
sisted in .demanding the Edict of January and the dismission of 
the Guises, as the price of their submission; while the Duke 
de Guise insisted upon the revocation of the Edict and the impo- 
sition of the Catholic oath of conformity, as the condition of his 
departure. 

The Admiral, equally anxious with the Queen to avert an open 
rupture, the evU consequences of which he too clearly anticipated, 
made at thb time one final effort to soften the mind of the Con- 
stable, and recall him firom his disgraceful alliances. The following 
letter bears date May the 6th, when the armies were preparing to 
maroh.^ 

'^MONSEIONEIIB, 

" Though the bearer of this letter solicited me much to write 
to you, when he first came unto me, yet it appeared to me useless 
so to do, fearing that my letters might prove as unacceptable, as 
those remonstrances which my brother M. le Cardinal de Chatillon 
and myself, have from time to time had the honor to make. I have, 
however, this time, been content to undertake it, having always 
loved, honored, served, and respected you as a father ; never wishing 
to remember things in you, which, from another, could not have 
been forgotten. For, though I might have all the right upon my 
side, I would be content to waive it rather than contest a point 
with you. 

" My Lord, I entreat you to consider the troubles of this kingdom 
and the calamities into which it must inevitably fall, unless by the 
interference of God (/%' IXeu n'y met la Tuain). And I appeal to 
all just men to declare who are the real cause. And, for yourself, 
I entreat you to consider in whose hands you are ; and whether 
those with whom you are now allied be not the same who have 
ever sworn and pursued your ruin and that of your whole house. 
I appeal to your experience during your imprisonment, and 

1 M^m. de Castlenaii, additions of Le Laboureur. 
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thToaghont the reign of the lale King. The mosi able men may 
once he deceived, but to persist in error is contemptible. 

" I entreat yoa^ Sir, to consider whether the enmity those persons 
bear to my brothers and to myself, be not chiefly on yonr acconnt. 
At the beginning of the reign of Henry the Second, how well we 
were all together! It was your injuries, and the discontent you had 
reason to entertain against them, which alone divided us. I know 
not, Sir, whether you are the last to perceive that it is you who 
will be held responsible for the evils about to ensue ; and that you 
are about to bequeath the detestation of all classes, — ^but more 
especially that of the nobility of this country, — as a lasting in- 
heritance of your house : and this only that you may aggrandise 
enemies, whose greatness will be founded upon your own destruo: 
tion, that to your connexions, and that of the principal nobility of 
the kingdom,— which, however, it must be confessed, before that 
can happen, will lie completely in ruins. For all this company 
here assembled have taken their resolution, that, as they have no 
wish to give law to the Boman Church, neither will they receive 
law from her. 

" We have transmitted our proposals for the pacification of these 
troubles, by the Abb6 St. Jean ; but the answer we have received 
demonstrates that the ratonihre (rat-trap) still exists, of which the 
Cardinal de Lorraine spoke, before the death of the late King. God 
will finally judge our several intentions, and I protest before him, 
not one of the company now in this town assembled, have taken 
arms either against the King and his authority, or against the 
members of the Eoman Church; but solely to maintain the mon- 
archy, and to defend those of our religion from violences committed, 
in defiance of the will and intention of the King and Queen and of 
the States-General of this kingdom. 

^^ In conclusion, I beg yen to consider, that it cannot be just to 
receive the law from those who are, in all respects, parties interested; 
and that we neither can nor will receive it, but from the King. Sir, 
your good judgment will resolve you better than I can; but I pray 
you to reflect, that among all the griefs which afflict myself and my 
brothers, the first is, to see you involved in such a confederacy. As 
for myself, having no object but the service of Gk>d and the King^ 
I have found it easy to make my decision. 

^^ Monseigneur, je me recommande tr^s humblement k votre bonne 
grace, et prie notre Seigneur vous garder en sant4, tr^ bonne vie et 
longue, votre tr^ humble et tr^ ob^issant, Chatillon." 

All attempts at negotiation proving vain, both armies at length 
took the field. The Triumvirs leaving Paris under the command 
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• 
of Brissao^^ put themselTeB at the head of their forces, consisting of 
4,000 cayaby, the flower of the French nohility, and 6,000 infantry, 
nominally commanded by the King of Navarre, but entirely directed 
by the Doke de Guise. No sooner had the intelligence reached 
Chrleans, than the Prince and the Admiral quitted the city and 
formed an entrenched camp at Yassodun, about four leagues' dis- 
tance, where they awaited the advance of the enemy, who came for- 
wards in high spirits, and nothing was talked of but a battle. This 
event the Queen still sedulously labored to prevent ; she proposed 
a personal interview with Cond^, confiding much in her own powers 
of persuasion, and more in the support her arguments would receive, 
from the approach of an army superior in numbers to his own. The 
place of ooi^erence was fixed at Thoury, in La Beauce, and the 
circumstances of this first meeting of the French gentlemen, since 
the fatal occasion which had divided them, are feelingly described 
by La None. It had been agreed that one hundred gentlemen 
armed with their lances should attend on either side } but that no 
other troops should approach within ten leagues of the place of 
meeting, and that thirty light horse of each party should, before the 
conference, clear the country, which was, indeed, to use La None's 
phrase — rase camme la tner,' At the hour appointed, the Queen 
arrived on horseback, accompanied by the King of Navarre, and 
was met by the Prince and the Admiral. While they discoursed 
together, ^e two attendant squadrons composed of the first noble- 
men of each army, halted some hundred paces from each other; the 
one commanded by the Mar^chal de St. Andr^, the other by the 
Count de la Eochefoucault. And now an a£fecting scene took place; 
nature for a moment resumed her rights. '* After these gentlemen,^' 
says La None, who was present, ^' had for the space of half an hour 
steadfastly contemplated each otheiv— one seeking with his eyes a 
brother, another an uncle, a cousin, a friend, an ancient companion 
— they asked leave to approach, which was granted with reluctance; 
for strong apprehension was entertained that they would fall to blows. 
But far were they from such feelings; on the contrary, there was 
nothing but salutations and embraces from men who could not for- 
bear exchanging such marks of friendship with those formerly so 
closely unit^ to them by the tenderest bonds of affection. And this 
in spite of the different colors each party bore ; the troops attending 
upon the King of Navarre, being clothed in cosaques of crimson 
velvet, with crimson banners; and those of the Prince de Cond^, in 
white, with white banners. The Catholics, who thought the cause 
of the Religious lost — exhorted them to consider what they were 

> Brissac had diyided Paris into sections. — Garnier, De Thou, D'Aubign^. 
• M^m. de La None. 
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aboat, and not plunge into this miserable and hopeless qnaireL 
Thej answered; war was as abhorrent to the Hugonots as it could 
possibly be to them; — ^but that it was the only means left to escape 
the fate of their slaughtered brethren. In short, all urged peace, 
and the necessity of persuading the great ones to an understanding.' 
While many standing apart, and considering these things more 
deeply, deplored the public discord, and the evils that must thence 
ensue. But when all at last began to recoUect that should their 
ohiefe not agree, these affectionate caresses must at one little signal 
be exchanged for bloody murders — ^when with vizor lowered, and 
eyes blinded mth fury, even the brother would not spare the bro- 
ther — thB tears sprang to their eyes. I was there on the side of the 
Keligious, and I declare I had a dosen friends in the opposite party 
that I loved as my own soul, and who bore me an equal affection ; 
yet, honor and conscience would have engaged us all not to fall 
short of our obligations. . . . Private friendships were warm then, 
but have since been deadened by the miseries which followed, and 

by the discontinuance of communication In brief, the Queen 

and the Prince having conferred about two hours, separated without ' 
coming to any agreement, and all the rest retired extremely sorrow- 
ful that there had resulted no better effect.'^ 

The terms of this negotiation having been communicated to the 
Council of Union at Orleans, the Prince wrote to the Queen that it 
was impossible to come an understanding unless the Triumvirs 
retired. The old answer was returned, that the Protestants must 
first lay down their arms. These negotiations were in fact only a 
repetition of proposals which the commonest prudence forbade the 
fiugonots to accept.^ 

The King of Navarre had treated Cond4 with the harshest 
severity at the conference. The Prince was deeply wounded by 
this unkindness,^ and the following letter accompanied- his answer 
to the Queen-Mother's proposals. It is dated June 13, 1562. 

" Sm, — I'hough I have long anticipated the disasters now fast 
approaching, yet I confess, the reality far exceeds any expectation 
I had formed. My conviction of the innocence of the Eeformed 
Churches, of your own good dispositions, and of the rectitude of 
my own actions, had persuaded me, that when you compared the 
authors of these troubles with me who have the honor to be your 
brother — and whose entire obedience you have till now experienced 
— ^you would be moved to listen to the claims of natural affection 
rather than to the persuasions and artifices of those who can alone 
maintain themselves by the ruin of you and yours. In fact, Sir, I 
have not yet lost this hope, however unfavorable appearances may 

1 Beza, Hist, des Eglises. * M^m. de Oond^. 

22* 
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be, and this has led me to write this present rather with tears than 
with ink. For what can by possibility happen to me more grievous 
in this world, than to see him bearing down upon me with lanoe in 
rest; for whose safety and honor I could peril my life against the 
universe ; and to believe that you would seek the life of one, who 
draws it from the same source as yourself — ^and who never has 
spared^-and never wishes to spare it either to save or serve you ! 

" Sir, consider, I pray you, if you please, what are the occasions 
which move you to so strange a proceeding. If it be on account 
of religion — ^what man can judge better than yourself, whether 
ours be such as that, upon that score, all the rights of nature^ 
equity, and humanity are to be towards us less regarded than 
towards the most execrable of mankind ? If your conscience can- 
not approve of the articles of our faith, still less can your nature, 
I feel assured, approve of the extreme cruelties exercised against 
us — much less suffer you to become their chief and principal 
author. If the state and greatness of the crown be urged against 
us, whom. Sir, after you and your descendants, does that concern 
more than myself ? Judge, if you please, who regards them most, 
he who offers to submit to everything reasonable, provided the 
authors of these troubles absent themselves ? or those who vrould 
expose all to ruin .... rather than restore that peace by their 

absence, which, by their presence, they have destroyed ? 

And say, should they succeed in their design of ruining and defeat- 
ing those who oppose them, reflect in what security this crown will 
then stand of which you are Lieutenant-General. 

" Are your own greatness and reputation in question ? Eemem- 
ber who, but two years ago, sought to deprive you at once both of 
them and of life ! Whether they be changed since, I know not, 
and time will show .... but, Sur, you must allow me to doubt 
how ihey can be your friends, who have, for the second time, seek- 
ing your brother's destruction, endeavored to make you the instru- 
ment of their ill-will. 

" Now, Sir, this I have said, in the hope that either through 
affection for me, or at least from regard to the honor of Grod and 
welfare of your country, you will well reflect upon these things 
before you take arms against one, who is by natural duty your 
second self — ^and who, by the grace of God, will never fail in this 
duty, — ^and who would rather embrace death than behold the issue 
of this combat, on whichever side victory may incline. 

^^ But, if instead of listening to reason, the authors of our mise- 
ries persist in their designs — ^unrestrained by that authority which 
it has pleased God to bestow upon you ; then, gentlemen, we hope, 
by the aid of him whose honor we maintain, to see such a termina- 
tion as may teach them the value of such enterprises and such 
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counsels; — and give yon reason to estimate not only my affection, 
bat that of all this company, which, after God and the Majesty of 
the King and Qaeen, is entirely dedicated to you." 

This appeal appears to have had considerable effect both upon 
Navarre and upon the Queen-Mother, and in consequence, the con- 
ferences were renewed at Talcy. They served, however, but to 
prove the ill-faith of the Triumvirs — to confirm in the Hngonots 
the distrust that was beginning to be felt against the Queen-Mother, 
and finally to convince them^ *' that words were a remedy too feeble 
for the present evils '" or, as D'Andelot said, '< That all these par- 
lementations are nothing but swindling baits, and that we shall 
never be agreed till we are brought within half a league of each 
other, and have had a good scrimmage together." 

It was resolved, therefore, the truce having expired, to march 
that very night, and surprise the royal camp at Talcy, from which 
the Triumvirs were at that time absent, and where Navarre alone 
was in command. Accordingly, public prayers having been made 
<' according," says La None, '< to the custom at that time among 
the Eeligion, the army marched upon this magnanimous enterprise, 
with an ardor which I never saw equalled." 

The Admiral commanded the advance (avant garde), consisting 
of 800 lances, 2,000 arquebusiers, and two large bodies of pike- 
men. The Prince followed with the main body (bataiUe), consist- 
ing of 1,000 horse, and the remainder of the arqueboserie ; the 
whole force might be in amount about half that of the Catholic 
army. They bad calculated upon reaching the enemies^ quarters 
about three o'clock in the morning, but their guides misled them, 
their march was retarded, and an hour after sun-rise, they were still 
a league from the enemy. Convinced, by the continual firing of the 
artillery, that their design was discovered by the royal army, they 
halted, and finally abandoned an enterprise, which, ^but for this 
unfortunate accident, would in all probability have been completely 
successful. The two armies remained the greater part of that day 
in presence — in battle-array ; in the evening, the Prince retired to 
Langres, a short league's distance, and the King of Navarre sent 
immediate orders to the Triumvirs to join. 

The next day the armies again faced each other, and some slight 
skirmishing ensued, but the positions they occupied being equally 
dangerous to both parties, " and there being," says La Noue, " a 
sort of necessity upon each, to take some of the adjacent towns in 
order to carry on the war, they separated, as if by mutual consent. 
The Catholics marched to attack Blois — the Hugonots to recover 
Beaugency, of which they had been fraudulently deprived by a 

1 M^m. de La None. 'Ibid. 
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breach of pfomSfle on the part of NaTarre, and which was impor- 
tant, as being the only town in the possession of the TriomviiB 
which commanded a passage over the Loire. Both towns were 
taken, and at both, great disorders were committed } at Beangency, 
the town was pillaged, and the garrison^ but the garrison alone, 
pat to the sword. Blois surrendered to the Dnke de Gruise. The 
place was immediately evacuated, and the inhabitants made no 
resistance, yet was the town sacked, the Protestants in it slaugh- 
tered or drowned without mercy, their women brutally outraged 
and then murdered. From Blois the royal army proceeded to jfer, 
where the same barbarities were renewed, the carnage was dreadful, 
and the pillage lasted nine days. The cruelties occasioned the most 
extreme pain to Cond6, and he wrote to the King of Navarre to 
complain of them, but received for answer, << that war obliged men 
to tolerate disorders.'' 

Thus was the sword drawn from the scabbard, and the contest so 
anxiously deprecated, began in all its horror. But the excesses of 
military violence, dreadful as they are, must, by their very nature, 
be limited in extent, and modified by numerous circumstanoes ^ it 
remained for the more reflective wickedness of a grave, legal body, 
to fill the measure of sorrow and iniquity, and complete the miseries 
of France. 

On the 13th of June, that fatal arr^t was published by the Par- 
liament of Paris,-^Le Maitre being First President, which, it may 
safely be said, has been never exceeded, and rarely paralleled, in 
the sanguinary annals of human legislation. By it the whole Pro- 
testant population was, by one stroke of the pen, proscribed, and 
all Catholics commanded to arm in every parish, and at the sound 
of the tocsin to courir msy and kill their fellow-citizens and neigh- 
' bors without mercy, and without fear of being called to any account. 
By this horrible edict, one half of the population was at once armed 
against the other, and every comer of the kingdom filled with blood. 

Then, in the rural villages, till now living in peaceful seclusion, 
ignorant of the crimes and the miseries around them, might be 
heard the clang of the dreadful bell, summoning to indiscriminate 
slaughter.^ 

Then might be heard from Christian pulpits, on every sabbath 
day, the dreadful arr^t read by the pastor to his congregation, which 
commanded them to massacre and pillage their unofiending brethren, 
neighbors, and acquaintances^ whilst thus exhorted, the peasantry 
abandoned their labors, and gave themselves up without remorse, 
to all the excitements of robbery, slaughter, and every species of 
outrage. Headed by the most brutal and violent of their, then^ 

» D'Aubign^, D« Thou. 
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igDorant and semi-barbariaQ class, they divided themselves into 
parties, wandering over the country^ and carrying desolation wher- 
ever they went. 

At Ligneul-snr-Indre; one of these parties, after strangling some 
of the inhabitants, put out the eyes of the minister, and then burnt 
him at a slow fire. 

At Gormeri, Loches, and Aye, they exercised the most horrible 
cruelties, not only against the Hugonots, but against all whose doc- 
trine was in the least suspected. Men of rank were not ashamed to 
assist in such atrocities ; and even the poet Ronsard, whose sweet 
verses had charmed the leisure of Mary Stuart, and delighted all 
the accomplished of his age, might be seen heading an infuriated 
mob, signalised by its sanguinary barbarity. 

De-Id commenctreni totUes sortes de sacriUges, volertes, assamncUSj 
paiUardueSy tncestes, avec un licence dihordie de mat faircj says 
Castlenau ; ^' 50,000 persons are said to have perished in these dis- 
orders/^ but it is evident that it was impossible that anything like 
an adequate calculation could be made. 

I feel that I may expose myself to censure in this age of refine^ 
ment for admitting the relation of %> many horrors into my work. 
I can only say it is as painful to write as it can be to read them ; 
but the truth of history is a sacred thing. The only matter which 
has all along made me uneasy has been the fear lest, out of regard 
to the humane feelings of modem times, I may have too much' 
softened the details of the awful picture, and done injustice to a 
theme which, exposed in its terrible truth, would have been insup- 
portable. Deep as the coloring I have employed may appear, it 
gives but a faint representation of the ferocity of the times. It 
may be thought perhaps by some that this relation is made in a 
spirit of hostility to the Catholic church. I repel the imputation — 
I will yield to no man in that respect for liberty of conscience, 
which claims brotherhood with every member of the Christian 
body ; and the grand Roman Catholic church, with all her sins upon 
her head, I can still reverence for her antiquity, and for the pious 
martyrs and confessors who have adorned her annals — but I raise 
my feeble voice and call upon that church to account to the world 
for her stewardship, and to tell us, what — during the long succession 
of centuries in which the dispensation of Christian truth had to her 
alone been committed — she had effected for mankind. To tell us 
why the Reformation found society in a state which the historian 
shudders to describe ? Was it — or was it not, — because, arrogating 
to herself to be wise above what was written, she had separated her 
children from their Lord and Master, by withholding his Gospel 
word — and passing that light which was to illuminate the earth 
through a medium of her own — ^which obstructed and distorted its 
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beams. Let as pause a moment to reflect npon the result. Let na 

contrast the advancement made in knowledge, humanity, morality, 
during the short period which has elapsed since the Eeformation — 
with the progress made in the long course of years he/ore I The 
barbarity of the sixteenlii with the refinement, imperfect as it is, of 
the present century. Let us compare the state of countries now 
actually existing — ^according as they lie under the discipline of one 
or the other system ; Spain and England — Scotland and Ireland. 
The Revolution as carried out in France — or our own, though 
effected a century and a half earlier I Contrast the proceedings of 
Elizabeth of England, and Philip the Second of Spain, at the same 
period, and in pursuit of much the same objects. 

Ought not the Roman Catholic church to ponder these things ? 
To reflect upon the many centuries when she had the Christian 
world under her sole direction, and ask herself what society had 
become ? She must claim no credit for the improvement since, for 
she has still persevered in the endeavor to keep the general mind 
in ignorance, and retain the key of knowledge in her own hands. 

Deeply impressed with the picture, I have, alas! too faintly 
delineated, I raise my feeble iiflffectual voice, and beseech her to 
Reform herself. If general report lie not, one bearing a liberal and 
noble spirit now, by the blessing of &od, is invested with the triple 
crown,— Let all enlightened Catholics support his efforts — ^may they 
shake off the yoke under which they have so long labored, and 
suffer themselves to be blinded no longer. Let them labor to en- 
lighten and educate their members, especially their inferior members. 
Let them review and consider their own history.*^Not, indeed, aa 
represented by their own historians, who have in so many instances 
furnished a fresh example of that sacrifice of truth to expediency 
which has been the bane of the Roman system — but as displayed 
in iAiQ facts of the case^-which, if they will dare to inquire, they 
may easily learn, and draw their own conclusions. 

Oh ! that this artless pen had power ! — ^not to excite Catholic and 
Protestant to hate and despise each other — Q-od forbid I— but to 
teach the Protestant to cling to the noble prerogative of his calling 
— ^liberty of conscience for aU! — and the Catholic to reflect and 
compare. Oh I that Ireland, in all the perplexity of her affairs,*— 
miserably increased by the wretched education her Catholic popu- 
lation have been receiving at the hands of their priests, might be 
the first to profit by a new and better system. 

I entreat the indulgence of my reader for this short interruption 
of my narration. The subject has been forced upon my reflection 
by the enquiries necessary to my undertaking, and I hold myself 

> Mem. de Castlenau. De Thou. D*Aubign^ Histoire Uniyerselle. Beza 
Hist, des Eglises. 
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responsible to a Higher Power for the expression of my own earnest 
oonvictions — ^insignificant as my convictions may be to others. This 
earnestness may also plead my excose if, in my fear to injure my 
cause by omissions^ I have at times repeated myself. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SIEGE OF ROUEN. — ^DEATH OF NAVARRE. — ^NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
THE GERMAN PRINOES. — GERMAN AUXILIARIES ARRIVE IN 
ERANOE. 

'^ When this war began/' says La Noue, " the chiefs and cap- 
tains in the Hugonot army, still recollected the fine military order 
which prevailed in the wars of Francis and Henry, his son : the 
soldiers, too, retained the memory of it, which kept them to their 
duty ; and still more power had the continual remonstrances and 
preachings of their ministers, who admonished them not to employ 
their arms for the oppression of the poor people. The zeal of reli- 
gion was then strong among them, so that without constraint each 
one was held by himself in subjection, — more especially the nobility, 
who showed themselves worthy of the name they bore — for, march- 
ing through the country, they neither pillaged nor ill-treated their 
hosts, contenting themselves with little, and they who had means, 
paying honestly. No one was seen flying before them from the 
villages; no cries nor complaints were heard, in short, c^Stoit un 
cUsordre bien- ordonni, 

^' If a crime were committed in any troop, the guilty person was 
banished or delivered into the hands of justice; his very compan- 
ions would not intercede for him, so great was their detestation of 
wickedness, and love of virtue. In the camp of Vassodun, where 
the Prince de Cond6 remained fifteen days, the infantry displayed 
the same sentiments. 

" I remarked three'or four notable things in the Hugonot army. 
First, throughout this great multitude, the name of God was never 
blasphemed. Second, not a pair of dice or a pack of cards in the 
camp. Third, no women accompanying. Fourth, no pillaging or 
foraging, each being content with his allowance of provisions. 
Lastly, evening and morning when guard was changed, publio 
prayers were made, and the singing of psalms resounded through 
the camp, in all which matters we cannot but remark a spirit of 
piety unusual in those accustomed to war. 
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^^ Many were astonished at this fine order, and I remember my 
brother, M. de Teligny and myself, discoursing with M. TAmiral, 
applauded it much. ' It is a fine thing,' said he, ^ mo^ennant qu'elle 
dure, but I fear this people will soon be tired of their virtue, de 
jeuncy hermite, vieux diable,^ I know the French in&ntry well, 
and if the proverb fail, rums /erons la crmx d la chemirUeJ We 
laughed then, but experience showed he was prophetic." 

'Dak None goes on to remark, '^ how even so early as the taking of 
Beaugency, a decline of discipline was perceptible, the inhabitants 
were cruelly pillaged, and this example was followed on other occa- 
sions." He adds in his quaint way, ^^ thus was bom Mademoiselle 
de la Picor^ Tpillage), who has since risen in dignity. She is now 
Madame, and if these things continue, will speedily become Prin- 
cesse .... the evil soon became general, increasing till the whole 
body was infected, though M. TAipiral spared no pains to remedy 
it, for he was impiteux, and none need expect, by frivolous ex- 
cuses, to escape, if guilty, for they were worth nothing to him." 

This decline in morals was not confined to the army alone, and 
violence and crime, if we may believe Catholic historians,^soon dif- 
fused themselves among the general Hugonot population. 

After the capture of Blois, the success of the Catholic arms was 
rapid and decisive. Tours, Bourges, Angers, Poictiers, with nume- 
rous other towns, were recovered, and the Hugonots found them- 
selves deprived of most of their conquests as suddenly as they had 
been acquired. Large bodies of Swiss and German mercenaries had 
by this time joined the royal army ; so that the Prince, finding it 
impossible to keep the field before a force so greatly his superior^ 
was constrained to retire within the walls of Orleans. 

Here he found himself exposed to all those vexatious annoyances 
that await the leader of a volunteer army. His forces, small as 
they were, rapidly diminished ; the first excitement over, the ardor 
of his followers began to abate ; and when they discovered that, in 
place of a rapid and brilliant termination of their efforts, they must 
prepare for a long and tedious war, discontents and murmurs filled 
the camp.^ An arr^t of the Parliament of Paris, published about 

' Mfem. de la Noue, Beza, Castlenau 

2 The plague was at this time raging at Orleans, and carried oflF numbers 
of the poor fugitives, who, driven from their pillaged and burning houses, 
had taken refuge there. Beza says ten thousand persons perished, but very 
few of the soldiers. A general fast and humiliation was ordered by the 
ministers ; upon which he affirms the plague almost immediately ceased, so 
that on the 7th of November, there was not a sick person in the town. The 
pestilence was not confined to Orleans ; at the hospital of the Hotel Dieu 
alone, at Paris, more than eighty thousand persons, he says, died. "Com- 
me si Dieu eut voulu menacer le royaume d'une totale mine, frappant ainsi 
sur les uns et les autres." I can find no account of the nature of the sick- 
ness, nor the weather during this summer of 1562. — Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 
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ibis time, increased the general dissatisfaction^ and at one moment 
threatened to dissolve the Union. With the exception of the Prince 
de Cond6, who, it was pretended, was forcibly detained in the Hu- 
gonot camp, the chiefs of the party were one and all arraigned ; 
and no one appearing in their behalf, were condemned, and with 
them every individual now in arms against the King, as " rebels, 
enemies of God and the King, disturbers of the pubUc peace, &c/' 
As such^ their property was confiscated, and all officers of justice 
commanded to seize upon their possessions wheresoever they might 
be found — those only being excepted from the sentence who imme* 
diately laying down their arms, should accept the letters of absolu- 
tion then published, and be content with liberty of conscience and 
the private exercise of their religion. The effects of this measure 
were soon discernible. Numbers of the gentlemen who surrounded 
the Prince, terrified at the prospect of losing their estates, demanded 
permission to retire, or left -the camp without it: others began to 
express doubts as to the justice of the cause in which they were 
engaged, and the spirit of disaffection spread so rapidly, that the 
Prince thought it prudent to dismiss the greater part of his officers. 
Under pretence of assisting in the defence of their respective pro- 
vinces, he let them depart while he, with the Admiral, the Council 
of Union, and a few noblemen, remained in Orleans. '^ Certainly,'' 
says La None, ^^ there is no little difficulty in managing volunteers. 
It is a burden hard to be borne, and which often weighs down the 
strongest, nul le scait qui ne Fa prouviS" 

It does not appear, however, that either the Prince or the Admi- 
ral despaired of a successful issue. It was usual for the gentlemen^ 
who composed the most effective part of armies in that age, to retire 
frequently on leave to their estates, to look after their domestic 
concerns, collect fresh funds, and, aft^r a certain time, reassemble 
at an appointed place of rendezvous. The state of Uieir affidrs, 
however, compelled them, though very reluctantly, to follow the 
example of the Triumvirs, and seek the aid of their foreign friends 
and allies, so as to render their army effective when it should once 
more be collected together, and for this purpose D' Andelot was dis- 
patched to solicit aid from the German princes, and Briquemaut, to 
our Queen Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, for whatever cause, was throughout this whole contest 
very sparing in her supplies to her Hugonot friends, and England 
and France being now at peace, she hesitated long before she would 
enter into any negotiation with them, whatsoever ; but at length 
persuaded by Throckmorton, and tempted by the offer of Havre 
and Dieppe as pledges for such moneys as she might advance, (the 
possession of which she trusted to make the means of recovering 
Calais, still so dearty prized by the English nation,) she consented 

VOL. I.— 23. 
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to pay in different instalments, 140,000 crowns, and to transport 
6,000 men into Normandy, — 3,000 of which to form the garrison 
of Havre, the remainder to be divided between Rouen and IHeppe. 
The money thus obtained was of infinite service, as it enabled the 
Prince to complete his levies in €lermany : but no proceeding coold 
by possibility have rendered the Hngonots more odious to the nation 
at large, than thus being the means of once more giving to the 
dreaded English a footing in France. 

After the fall of Bburges there was a consultation in the royal 
eamp, whether to attack Orleans or march to the relief of Normandy, 
before the English forces should have arrived. The former enter- 
prise being considered as too difficult, it was resolved to besiege 
Bouen } and the army, whose proceedings were now authorized by 
the actual presence of the King and the Queen-Mother, sat down 
before the place, September 28th. The Duke de Montpensier hay- 
ing before this time received a commission as Oommander-in-Ghief 
of the provinces beyond the Loire, he proceeded there with a con- 
siderable force ; and the Marshal de St. Andr^ was dispatched 
into Champagne to oppose the passage of D'Andelot, with his Ger- 
man levies. 

It was about this time that the Cardinal de Lorraine, who had 
continued to exercise a great and most pernicious influence over the 
councils of France, left the country to assist at the Council of 
Trent,'^-once more assembled at the almost universal desire of 
Christendom, in the fallacious expectation that some confession of 
faith might be agreed upon, which harmonizing differing opinions, 
Xnight again unite the great majority, at least, of the Churches, in 
one common belief. It is unnecessary to say that such an expecta- 
tion proved groundless. Universal ignorance or a sceptical indiffer- 
ence would appear, upon the subject of religious dogmas, a necessary 
jcondition of universal conformity — but the attempt at conciliation 
was not even made. The time was spent in intrigues, quarrels, and 
chicane, and the results proved as unsatisfactory as the beginnings 
had been unpromising.^ 

The siege of Rouen is celebrated— the place was defended with 
great spirit by Montgommeri, who, leaving Orleans at the time of 
the general dissolution of the army, had entered Normandy with a 
small body of soldiers, and after a series of brilliant successes, had 
thrown himself into the town, with 1,500 English commanded by 
the Lord Grey. The garrison consisted in all but of 15,000 soldiers 

> Beza gives this reason for his absenting himself at this juncture— Etant 
nn des plus eouarda hommes du monde, ot voyant les choses se preparer au 
hasard d'une bataille, 11 aimoit mieux so tenir a T^cart qu'en approcher 
plus prfes. 

' Fra Paolo Istoria di Concilio. 
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of the vieiHes bandes, aboufc 600 Gayalrj, and the milices bour- 
geoises ; amid the ranks of which, such was the general excitement^ 
women might be found armed and fighting. 

Bouen, whose magnificent streets of towering antique timber 
houses still attest its ancient importance, was then considered, after 
Paris, the richest town in France.^ It was the great mart of com- 
merce for the northern provinces, and its ruin would entail that of 
innumerable mercantile houses in various parts of the kingdom. 
On these accounts, the Queen and the Buke de Guise were alike 
anlious to save it from the pillage consequent upon an assault, but 
nothing would persuade the inhabitants to submission. In vain the 
Buke & Guise carried the deputies from the town to view the mines, 
now in a state of readiness, and the effect of which was unquestion- 
able ; all terms were refused with the utmost contempt, except such 
as were founded upon those so often offered by the Prince — and on 
the 18th of October the assault was commanded. The Duke headed 
his men in person, who, animated by his brilliant courage, " did 
wonders, says Brantdme, "c< emportirent la place bravement"' 
Standing on the breach, he recommended three things to his sol- 
diers, ^^L'honneur des dames, — ^the lives of all good Catholics, — 
and no quarter for the English, the enemies of France.'' 
, The defence wes desperate but vain, and Montgommeri seeing 
the town lost, mounted a galley with all his officers and what re- 
mained of the English, and escaped to Havre. 

Bouen became a prey to the violence of the soldiers who dis- 
persed themselves through the place, pillaging and slaughtering 
without mercy, regardless of the commands and exhortations of the 
Duke who hurried from street to street, vainly endeavoring to arrest 
the disorder. On this occasion, a scene described by Brant6me, 
gives us some idea of the modes of feeling and action in this 
remarkable man, and of that conduct which rendered him the gene- 
ral idol of the French army. Passing hastily along, he met St. 
Coloinbe, (who had by his own request, led the forlorn-hope,) mor- 
tally wounded, and carried in a chair, supported by his soldiers. 
The Duke fiew to him, took him in his arms, and with many tears 
besought him to take courage, for all would yet be well, and he 
should live to receive the recompense of his bravery. " Ah, Mon- 
sieur,'' replied St. Colombe, " all is over with me, but I die content, 
since you are satisfied. Preserve your rewards for my companions, 
they deserve them." The Duke liberally rewarded those thus re- 
commended.* 

The pillage lasted eight days, " without regard to either one reli- 
gion oi* the other," says Brantdme. 

* Gamier. De Thou. " Hommes Illust., Vie Guise. 

* Brantdme, Homines lUustres, Guise. 
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Three days before the assault; Anthony of Navarre was stmck in 
the trenches by a ball, which entered his shoulder; he was carried 
in great agony to his quarters, where it was found impossible to 
extract the ball. The wound, however, speedily closed, and was 
not considered dangerous. The King amused himself by witnessing 
the games and dances of the young people in his chamber, his pre- 
sent mistress, La Belle Rouet, being seated by his side — ^his conver- 
sation as usual dwelling upon his extravagant prospects,* and weary- 
ing all who visited him with his ^perpetual theme, the riches and 
beauty of Sardinia. When the town was taken he insisted upon 
sharing the triumph, and was carried in his litter through the 
breach, in a sort of procession preceded by martial music. The 
heat and excitement inflamed the wound, and serious apprehensions 
were soon entertained for his safety. His danger appears to have 
changed at once the whole tenor of his thoughts ; he perceived too 
late the treacherous intentions of Spain, and the folly of his late 
conduct ; and he wrote earnestly to his Queen, conjuring her to 
look well to herself, and provide for the security of her little king- 
dom. The terrors of conscience succeeded to these anxieties ; ^' he 
retired within himself," says De Thou, " examining his past life 
with care, and repenting, too late, that he had sacrificed hiB religion 
to the aggrandizement of his kingdom," and declaring to a gentle- 
man who came to visit him from the Prince de Cond^, that if he 
lived it should be to re-establish the Eeform. The last few days 
were spent in all the humiliation of abject fear. De Thou draws 
a curious picture of him attended by two physicians, the one Catho- 
lic the other Reformed, receiving the viaticum from the hands of 
a priest introduced by the first, and listening to portions of the 
Book of Job, and to the prayers recited by the second. He died 
upon the 17th of November, with his son's name upon his lips, 
leaving him to reap for his best inheritance^ the bitter fruits of 
his father's baseness." 

• His death, which a few short months before might have saved 
the kingdom, now produced little sensation. The Duke de Guise, 
at the head of a devoted and victorious army, no longer required 
the support of his name or authority. While the Prince de Cond^, 
as chief of a party proscribed as rebels and enemies of the State, 
profited little by the rights which, as first Prince of the blood, 
devolved upon him.* He, however, assumed the title of Lieutenant- 

> De Thou. 

' The King of Navarre, among his other strangely assorted qualities, had, 
it is said, such a propensity for thieving, that it was. usual with his atten- 
dants to empty his pockets during the night ; and inquiring with whom he 
had spent the day, restore their contents to the right owners. 

« Abh6 Perau, Vie de Coligny. 
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General of the kingdom ; but, in the present hostile state of public 
opinion, it availed him nothing. By the Queen-Mother alone was 
Navarre regretted } who looked upon him as a sort of check upon 
the power of the Triumvirs, whose encroachments became every day 
more alarming.^ 

While the Catholic army was thus pursuing its advantages, the 
Prince and the Admiral, cooped up in Orleans, beheld on all sides 
a series of reverses. A re-action almost universal had followed the 
first brilliant success of their party ; Tavannes in Burgundy had 
defeated Montbrun; a large reinforcement which the Count de 
Duras was bringing up from Guyenne, had been overthrown by 
S^ontluc at Yer; Provence and Dauphin^ presented pictures of 
universal slaughter and desolation ; and Brissac had obtained great 
advantages in the neighborhood of Lyons. Between the rivers 
Seine and Loire, the Hugonots lost numerous towns, as well as in 
Brittany, Picardy, and Normandy; these disasters served still fur- 
ther to cool the zeal of the party ; ^^ and were the cause,'' says La 
None," " why many Hugonot gentlemen and soldiers retired to the 
King's camp, where they were very well received, and obtained 
letters of pardon, ' leUres de pardon,' "■ 

1 The executions of Mandeyille, Malorat, and De Croix, persons eminent 
both in their own legal profession, in arms, and theology, were the judicial 
acts of cruelty which stained the conquest of Bouen. — ^De Thou, Garnier. 

' M4m. de la None. 

' At the siege of Rouen, a series of accidents so extraordinary happened 
to a private gentleman, that they have been preserved in all the principal 
histories of the time;^ their singularity leads me to insert them here. 
Fran9ois de Civile, a gentleman in the neighborhood, was among those who 
defended the town. Standing in the rampart, he was wounded by a ball, 
which, entering the right cheek, penetrated the neck, and he fell insensible 
over the wall into the ditch, where some soldiers thinking him dead, after 
stripping, buried him with another body, which was laid uppermost. Thus 
he lay covered with earth f^om eleven in the morning to half-past six in 
the evening. His faithful servant hearing of his death, requested permis- 
sion to search for the body of his master, and give it a more honorably 
burial. After drawing the first body from the earth, he proceeded to ex- 
amine the other, but was unable to recognize the face, disfigured as it was by 
wounds, blood, and soil; he therefore threw the bodies again into the ditch, 
and covering them lightly with earth, left one hand accidentally exposed. 
Looking back as he went away, he saw the hand, and, fearing the dogs 
might Winter the^remains to which it belonged, he returned with design to 
cover it more completely, when he beheld a diamond which Civile had been 
accustomed to wear shming in the moonlight on one of the fingers. He 
now drew his master from the grave, wiped the blood from his face, and as 
he kissed it with the utmost affection, perceived warmth yet remaining ; he car- 
ried the body immediately to the surgeons ; bnt they, looking on him as 
quite dead, were regardless of his servant's entreaties, and refused their 

* De Thou, Varillas, D'Aubign^. 
23* 
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The Iftst hopes of the party rested upon IVAiidelot, who having 
foooeeded in his negotiations with the German princes, was now 
approaching the frontiers with the snccors thus obtained ; and the 
question whether he woold make good his passage, and succeed in 
leading them up to Orleans, was the incessant subject of conversa- 
tion l^tween Coligny and the Prince. ^'I remember/' says La 
None, ^* hearing them discourse upon these things ; the Admiral 
would say, ' That one misfortune is commonly followed by another, 
but that they must abide the third adventure, ^meaning the 
passage of his brother.) which would restore, or, if it failed, ruin 
aU."' 

It was resolved, should things come to the worst, that, leaving 
the Admiral to stand a siege, the Prince should secretly traverse 
France, and himself endeavor to obtain fresh assistance from the 
German princes; ^^But while they deliberated on these things, 
news was brought that M. d' Andelot, having overcome the principal 
difficulties of Us expedition, had arrived within thirty leagues of 

assistance in attempting to restore animation. The serrant, howeyer, con- 
vinced that life was not extinct^ carried his master to the house where he 
had been formerly quartered. Here he lay five days and five nights with- 
out speaking, moving or giving sign of life ; mals aussl ardent de f ^vre qu'il 
avoit et^ froid dans sa tope. At the end of this time two physicians and a 
surgeon visited him; the wound was dressed, his teeth were separated, and 
a few spoonsftil of nourishing broth swallowed. The next day, after a con- 
siderable discharge from the wound, speech and sensation returned; he 
Complained of pain and had the appearance of one suddenly roused from pro- 
found slumber, and without the slightest recollection of any cii'cumstance 
that had occurred. Thus he lay consumed by fever, but giving hopes of 
recovery, when the town was taken by assault: and, in the subsequent con- 
cision, being mistaken for another man, some ruffians dragged him from 
his sick bed, and he was flung out of the window. He fell upon a dunghill, 
and the windjw not being high, received little injury. Here he continued 
to lie three times twenty-four hours in his shirt, exposed to all the injuries 
of the air without the slightest assistance. An old friend at last inquired 
for him, and was told he was lying dead on the dunghill. He found him 
still breatMng, though too weak to speak, and making signs of great thirst. 
Drought and pain had, indeed, entirely dried his lips and tongue. Some 
beer was giving him, which he drank greedily ; but attempting to swallow 
bread, the morsel was obliged to be drawn from his throat, the passage of 
which was nearly closed. Abstinence and cold appeared to have had however 
a favorable effect upon his wound and fever, and he was able to be carried by 
water from Bouen, and being properly assisted recovered. I saw him says 
D*Aubign6, deputy for Normandy, at the National Assembly, forty-two 
years after his wound. I observed that he always added to his signature, 
— Fran9ois de Civile trois fois mort, trois fois enterr^, et trois fois par le 
grace de Dieu resuscit^ ;** he adds, ** the ministers (for what reason it would 
be hard to divine) endeavored vainly to make him give up this addition to 
his signature.** 

De Thou relates the story very circumstantially ; Civile being still living 
at the time he wrote his history. 
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Orleans,-— ahd^ in addition to this/ that the Count de la Roehefou- 
canlty with the remains of the army of Dnras and three hundred 
gentlemen, was likewise on his road to join them. '^ Now/' said 
the Prince, ^' they have given us numerous bad checks, and have 
taken our rooks (rocs Bourges et Rouen) ; the next move we will 
be in the field, and have their knights/' The good news was re- 
ceived with their usual gaiety by his army — " lU ne faut pas de- 
mander si chacun sauUnt et rioit en Orleans, car c'est coutume d-e 
gens de gtierre"^ 

D'Andelot had found considerable difficulty in the conduct of his 
negotiations, and had been mainly indebted for his success to the 
exertions of Spifame, late Bishop of Nevers, and now, ^' a minister 
of the word of God/' as Beza calls him — ^A man of very great abili- 
ties, qui n'avait fatUe d'esprit, ni de langue, ni d^ experience — ^he 
having been maitre de requites, president des enqu§tes in the Pai> 
liament, and finally chancellor to the Queen-Mother. 

Intelligence having been received that, during the month of 
November in this year, there was to be a grand assembly of the 
Princes of the empire at Frankfort, to meet the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and proceed to the coronation of his son as King of the Komans ; 
and that the Triumvirate had sent the Sieur de Eambouillet as their 
ambassador there; the Prince had dispatched Spifame in the same 
capacity. 

He began his negotiations by presenting a Confession of Faith of 
the French Churches, in order at once to silence the injurious 
reports that had been spread, through the agency of the Duke de 
Guise, as to the nature of their opinions — ^rebut the charge of blas- 
phemy and heresy, and endeavor to set at rest the jealousies which 
had been fomented between the followers of Calvin and those Pro- 
testants who adhered to the Confession of Augsburg. 

The paper is inserted at large in Beza's History of the Churches, 
and is remarkably able. Explaining with singular clearness the 
doctrine of the Churches, and defending it with an equal union of 
firmness and moderation. I will only insert one sentence, as it is 
not the purpose of this work to enter in the slightest degree into an 
examination of the dogmas held by the different parties in this great 
contest. 

He is speaking of the doctrine of transubstantiation, and of the 
reproach of subjecting divine things to the investigation of reason, 
which was urged by the Roman Church against them — and after 
explaining how far, according to their view, the limits of reasoning 
extended, concludes with — ^^Dondl assert que le hldme qu'aucuns nous 
donnent n'est que calomnie; c'est d dire que nous nUsurons la puis* 

> M6m. de la Noue.^Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 
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Monce de IHeu idon nos sens, d la/agon des phUosophes. — Hdas! 
toute noire phtlasophie est de recevoir en simpltcitS ce que Vicrilure 
nous mofUre," This paper being presented was followed by three 
harangues. One of which was made before the Emperor himself^ 
where Spifame, in support of his assertions, exhibited the four let- 
ters of Catherine to the Prince, requesting that the seal of the 
Empire might be affixed to them, to serve as a testimony to all 
posterity; which was done. 

The two other harangues were delivered, one to the King of the 
Bomans in his Privy Chamber, and the other before all the Princes 
of the Empire. They were much of the same tenor. — An abstract 
only has been preserved by Beza, which, however, contains so lumi- 
nous a re$unU of the true grounds of this unhappy quarrel, that my 
sense of justice, at the risk of wearying the reader, obliges me to 
insert it here. 

He began with saying that though common report had carried 
the relation of the troubles and tumults of France throughout 
Europe — nevertheless that his Majesty the Emperor (whom he 
knew to be acknowledged as holding the highest dignity in all the 
world) might not be misled by the misrepresentations of those who 
endeavored to color these things to their own advantage — the Prince 
de Cond^ had greatly desired to explain to his Majesty and to the 
King of Bohemia, his son, as well as to all the Princes of the Holy 
Emjpire, the truth of the things which had taken place — hoping 
that the minority of the King, and the extreme misery of his sub- 
jects, might move them to take this cause in hand. 

He then said, that though it was no new thing for the kingdom 
of France to fail into the hands of children in their minority — 
nevertheless, it had never been seen that there was debate or dis- 

K'e with regard to the government; because that question had 
n always immediately settled by the States-General, who, in 
such cases, possessed great authority — in order that, by their advice 
and consent, it might be concluded who during the minority of the 
King, should have the administration of his affairs, and the pos- 
session of his person. 

That it was true, when the King, Charles the Sixth, had been 
deprived of his reason, France ha4 been agitated by great troubles, 
owing to the disputes of the Princes of the blood, who all pretended 
to a share in the government; but that it had never before been seen 
that any foreign prince had dared to make such a pretension as was 
now made by the Duke de Guise and his confederates, who, con- 
trary to the express ordonnance of the States, had surrounded the 
majesties of the King and Queen with their armed forces. And 
that it was not for them to pretend, nor for others to believe, that 
this was done out of zeal for religion — their only motive being that 
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ihey might enrich themselves out of the spoils of the kingdom, and^ 
more especially, by pillaging and massacreing, with impunity, those 
who refused to obey them. 

In order to understand this, it was necessary, he said, to take 
notice, that, after the decease of Henry and of Francis the Second, 
our young King Charles was called to the throne in his minority; 
go that, according to ancient custom, the States-General of the 
kingdom w^re summoned, in order to make certain ordonnances 
which were to have force until the King- attained his majority— 
which good constitutions might be included under four heads. 

The first had regard to the guardianship of the King, and the 
administration of the kingdom, which had been given {octroy^) to 
the Queen-Mother, in regard to the prudence, wisdom, probity, and 
experience observable in her. Thus was that lady established 
guardian of the King and gouvemante of the realm, by advice of 
the States and consent of the Princes of the blood, who had espe- 
cially recommended her to use such good economy that the innumer- 
able public debts, amounting to the sum of forty-three millions of 
francs, might be liquidated. Item, that the subjects of the King 
might be relieved from the burdens under which they lay so heavily 
oppressed ; and thus the face of the Kepublic, all torn and disfigured 
as it was, be restored, — and, finally, that she might establish peace 
both within and without the kingdom. 

The second head related to the Privy Council of the King ; and 
it was enacted, that all Lords lying under the obligation of an oath 
to any foreign Prince, should be excluded therefrom. Such were 
Cardinals, Bishops, and other ecclesiastics, who had taken an oath 
of allegiance to the Pope. Moreover, that two brothers should not 
be allowed to sit there at once, unless they were Princes of the 
blood, who as horn councillors (conseiUeurs n6s) were excepted from 
this regulation. Item, that those who had administered the financeS| 
should render an account of such administration before being ad- 
mitted. And, finally, that those who had received excessive gifts 
and largesses from the late Kings — in defiance of the laws and 
ordonnances of the kingdom— -should be constrained to make resti- 
tution. From which last article, as he had before stated, the civil 
war had taken rise. For the Duke de Guise, the Constable, and the 
Marshal de St. Andr^, finding themselves obliged to make restitu- 
tion, and till that were done being excluded from the Council, had 
taken up arms to obtain by force what the regulations of the States- 
General had denied them. 

He then argued that such demand of restitution was not an un- 
common measure in the kingdom of France, adducing various facts 
of history in support of this assertion ; among others that of the 
Constable Clisson, who had been driven from his estates for having 
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enriched himself with the sum of 1,600,000 crowns. With greater 
reason might the States demand an account from these men — ^not 
only because of the immense subsidies levied under King Henry 
the Second ; but also for the vast sum of 35,000,000 he was in 
debt. He added that Francis the First, who had made war during 
thirty-five years, had left a large treasure in his coffers, while these 
men, in a few months had exhausted all the resources of the king- 
dom, leaving it loaded with pecuniary claims and obligations. 

The third head related to declarations of war, and the power of 
putting arms into the hands of the King's subjects, which, seeing 
its great importance, the States had reserved to themselves. 

The fourth had regard to religion. It had been decreed that 
henceforth none should be persecuted upon that account — that the 
subjects of the King, whether of the Roman or the Reformed and 
Evangelical Church, should live in perfect security as to their per- 
sons — and that places and temples should be allotted to the Evan- 
gelical ministers for the purposes of their worship. 

Now most of the above articles especially touched those of the 
House of Guise, as well as the Constable, and the Marshal de St. 
Andr6. First, the Guises, in that there were four brothers o{ them 
in the Council, that is to say, the Dukes of Guise and Aumale, 
and the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise ; and, secondly, the others 
for having accepted immense donations : they had endeavored to 
oppose these regulations in every way — had succeeded in breaking 
up the Colloquy of Poissy, and had endeavored to carry off by force* 
the Duke of Orleans, next brother to the King, in order, in case of 
the King's death, to hold the rightful heir in their hands. This 
enterprise having failed, they had immediately begun to plan 
another, and for this purpose they had absented themselves from 
Court, and the Duke de Guise had quitted the kingdom, in order to 
give the Princes of Germany reason to understand that they desired 
to embrace the Confession of Augsburg. But before their depar- 
ture a new and solemn convocation had been held of the Presidents, 
Councillors, Princes of the blood, and others of the King's Coun- 
cil, among which were the Constable and the Mar^chal de St. 
Andr^, and sundry deputies of the said States-General; and, by 
their general advice and consent, an edict was issued, called the 
Edict of January, allowing preaching and administration of sacra- 
ments, provided it was without all walled towns (viUes closes ;) and 
that the ministers should all take the oath of allegiance before the 
magistrate. Now, he added, though the Religious felt that in thus 
being constrained to leave the towns for the celebration of their 
worship, their lives were put in danger; yet, relying upon the 

' The relation of this attempt, vhich had very nearly succeeded, was 
omitted in its proper place. 
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promises of the King of Navarre, and of the fifty-seven Council- 
lors of the Privy Council, they had cheerfully consented. And 
this Edict being kept, great appearances of a perfect restoration of 
the public tranquillity had ensued, until the Constable and St. 
Andr6, having taken advantage of the King of Navarre, (to whom 
they had promised the restoration of his kingdom upon condition 
that he would drive the gospel out of France,) had sent word to 
the Duke de Guise that it was time to return to Court. Upon 
which he had set forward, attended by many horse; and on his 
way, at Yassi, had committed a horrible massacre, where numbers 
of women and children perished. 

Then, having taken up arms at Nanteuil — ^in defiance of the ex- 
press commands of the Queen — who had ordered them to disarm^ 
and retire each one to his government, (being aware as she was of 
their intrigues with Spain, Portugal, and Savoy,) these men had 
taken possession of the city of Paris ; and after having committed 
the most abominable cruelties there, had seized upon the persons 
of the King and Queen, though resisting to tears, and led them 
from Fontainbleau to the castle of Melun — a strong place, where 
those are usually put whom it is desirable to keep in close custody 
— and then they had proceeded to set the whole kingdom in flames 
with their seditions, which until their arrival enjoyed a happy state 
of peace. So that in less than four months, according to the re^ 
ports made, more than 30,000 men had been massacred, drowned, 
or hung on the gallows. Among which, numbers floating upon the 
river from Sens — of those whom the Cardinal de Guise had massa- 
cred, had been pointed out to the King as he was playing upon the 
banks of the Seine at Paris. If the consent of the King of Na- 
varre was alleged to justify these proceedings, it was answered he 
had no authority to give it, the Queen herseff not having power to 
give orders to take up arms without the assent of the States- 
General. 

From all these things he concluded, that since the above-men- 
tioned had used such violence with the King, as even to declare 
that if the King and Queen refused to follow them, they would 
carry them away by force — the Emperor and Princes must see that 
such acts committed upon a King minor and his Mother by their 
own subjects, were what alone had induced several gentlemen, 
moved by affection and piety towards their captive King, to seek 
the Prince at Orleans, for the purpose of restoring their sovereign 
to liberty: and maintain the Edict, which had not only been 
authorized by the Council of Government, the Delegates of the 
States, and of the Courts of Parliament, but also by the above 
Constable and St. Andr6 themselves. Its infraction showing what 
reliance may be placed upon their promises. He added, that the 
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Queen herself had be^B the ooeasion of the Prinee taking tip anns^ 
aa she not only had by missives commanded Tarious gentlemen to 
„^assist him in this enterprise ; bat by her own letters to the Prince 
nad claimed his protection, which letters he again produced. Not* 
withstanding all the above grievances, the Prince^ he said, had been 
always ready to lay down his arms, provided his adversaries would 
do the same. But, so far from that, they had used their utmost 
diligence to make levies, not only among the Swiss, Italians, and 
Spaniards, but among the Germans, under the conduct of Eoquen- 
dol£F and the Rhingraff— declaring that they would not disarm 
until the Edict of January should be entirely abolished. He cdn" 
duded by humbly praying his Majesty, the Emperor, that as he 
could not doubt of the &cts thus stated, that he would not permit 
the flourishing kingdom of France to be ruined by those who, 
against all laws, divine and human, had there begun a civil war — 
but that he would deliver the King and Queen from their tyranny, 
and restore to their poor subjects the protection of the Edicts: 
commanding Boquendolff and the Ehingraff to withdraw their 
troops. He also supplicated the Prinoe-Elecitors not to permit any 
levy of men, in their estates, but to lend their protection to a King, 
defenceless and a minor. 

The exertions of Spifame had so far availed in seconding the 
efforts of D'Andelot, that in spite of several vexatious delays, on 
the 10th of October, he had assembled considerable forces at Ba- 
cara. For these he was chiefly indebted to the Elector Palatine, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Duke of Wirtemberg, who, amid 
the interested neutrality of the majority of the German Protestant 
Princes, remained the undeviating friends of religious liberty : and 
not only had he succeeded in making his own levies, but he had 
impeded those of his adversaries, and had finally obtained the recall 
of those mercenaries already enlisted by the Catholics, under pain 
of being put under the ban of the Empire. The letters of Cathe- 
rine to the Prince were, as we have said, of signal service in this 
negotiation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

d'ANDELOT crosses the RHINE. — ^BATTLE OF DREUX. 

D'Andelot crossed the Ehine at Strasburg, and traversed Lor- 
raine and Burgundy, though occupied by various bodies of troops^ 
In force superior to his own : a march, which did infinite credit to 
his energy and military capacity, and which he effected while labor- 
ing under a severe attack of the quartan fever^ to which he was 
subject, and which confined him to his litter. He brought with 
him 4,000 lansquenets, and 3,300 of that formidable heavy cavalry 
the Blisters or Reiters, who henceforth made so effective a part of 
the forces in both armies. Brantdme, whose German is not quite 
so good as his Spanish, tells us they were called Reiters, because 
they were ** noir camme tovs les diabksJ' Mailed to the te^h in 
black and heavy armor, furnished with large horse pistols, and 
drawn up in squadrons, thirty in front, to fifteen or sixteen in 
depth ; this cavalry proved almost invincible when opposed to .the 
French men-at-arms, whose ranks, composed entirely of gentlemen, 
holding their long lances, and ranged in single, or at least double 
line (from a false point of honor, for they considered it a mark of 
cowardice to be found any where but in front of the battle,) could 
make little resistance against the shock of these, heavy squadrons. 
Fierce in their demeanor, brutal in their habits, intractable and 
insolent, their presence soon became to friend as well as foe, a 
source of the most cruel vexations. Insatiable pillagers, they ^oved 
with an immense train of ponderous wagons, in which every species 
of plunder was deposited : and the management of these trouble- 
some auxiliaries soon formed a leading difficulty in the conduct of 
the war. 

Their arrival was now, however, hailed with inexpressible joy, 
and it was resolved immediately, by some enterprise of eclat, to 
raise the sinking spirits of the party. To march at once upon Paris 
was determined — not with the vain hope of capturing the town— 
but with design to make the capital, " which they considered," says 
La Noue, as " the kitchen in which the war was cooked," cry out 
a little; — so that its implacable and fanatical population should 
begin in their turn to taste the miseries of war : to witness the de- 
struction of their favorite country-houses;* the ravage of their fields 
and gardens; and to find the inconvenience of being cooped up 
within their walls, in company with an insolent soldiery. It was 

VOL. I.— 24. 
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thought their oomplaints would then be as loud for themselves, as 
their indifference had been great to the miseries of others, and that 
they would force the government to terms of accommodation ; or 
at least oblige the Catholic army to come to an engagement, where 
those advantages might be retrieved, so unfortunately lost at Talcy. 

Leaving Orleans, therefore, the Prince and Coligny with what 
remained of their army, marched first to Pluviers to form a junction 
with the reisters,* ^' and having received them, they gave them a 
month's pay in advance, which they had picked up as they could 
here and there — for it is the usual malady of the Hugonots to bo 
always short of money. They then entreated them to lose no timci 
but to gain the town of Estampes." 

Estampes being taken, thev approached the capital, and the con- 
sternation that spread throughout the town was so extreme, that it 
was thought the walls, or at least the fauzbourgs, might have been 
carried b^ a amp-de-matn. But Coligny, who dreaded those disor- 
ders which the pillage of the fauzbourgs would occasion, and like- 
wise considering that the in£Eaitry thus entangled might be easily 
cut to pieces, resisted the general voice, and turned aside to attack 
Corbeil which commanded the river on the south. Corbeil was so 
well defended by the Mar^chal de St. Andr^ and Cipierres, 
" proving," says La None, " that the best defences of a place are 
brave men within," that the Admiral found it prudent to abandon 
the enterprise. He was unwilling, he said, to risk their two culverins 
— all the artillery which the Hugonots possessed — against " a beast 
which bit so hard :" and being reproached that he was afraid to 
attack such a btcoquey he only .replied, << That he would rather be 
laughed at by his friends without reason^ than by his enemies 
with." 

The forces decamped, therefore, and marched upon Paris, where 
the royal army had already arrived ; having abandoned their enter- 
prises in Normandy, after investing Dieppe, and leaving a large 
body of lansquenets and roisters to form an entrenched camp under 
its walls. The very day of his arrival before the Fauzbourgs the 
Prince made an attack. There was sharp skirmishing, and then a 
general charge, and the Catholics were driven within the trenches.' 
The Parisians upon this were so terrified, that it is thought they 
would have immediately opened their gates, had it not been for a 
strong garrison which lay in the fauzbourgs. So ezcessive, indeed, 
was the alarm, that it is said Le Matstre, who as first President of 
the Parliament, had had so large a share in its iniquitous proceed- 
ings, actually died of terror.^ 

' M^m. de La None. 

' De Thon, La Noue, D*Aubign^, Gamier, Beza, Mem. de Cond^. 

^ Christophie de Thou was appointed his successor. 
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In the evening the Hugonots encamped in the neighboring vil- 
lages, (xentill, Arceuil; and Mont-rouge. Here Catherine again 
renewed her negotiations. A suspension of arms was agreed upon^ 
and the next seven or eight days were employed in the aittempt at 
pacification. 

The demands of the Protestants were reduced to five — somewhat 
modified from the former ones. The Edict of January is required 
for such towns as should demand it — ^and liberty of conscience for 
all. No mention is made of the Triumvirs ; but the restoration of 
the confiscated estates, and for the gentlemen of the party, to be 
reinstated in such honors and privileges as they might have for- 
feited, is made an indispensable condition. 

During these conferences the same touching scene was repeated 
that had occurred at Toury, — " I relate it," says La None, " as 
showing the genius of the French nation. You might see in the 
field between the corp^-de-garde groups of eight or ten gentlemen 
on either side— -some conversing, some saluting, some embracing 
each other — so that the Roisters belonging to the Prince de Conde, 
who did not understand our manners, began to take umbrage, to 
murmur, — suspecting that they were betrayed by those who made 
such fine demonstrations. Afterwards, seeing the truce broken, and 
that those most ready to embrace were quite as ready to fall to with 
lance and pistol, they began to be reassured, and would say, " What 
fools are these who love one another to-day, and cut one another's 
throats to-morrow." " Certainly," adds he, " difficult it is to be- 
hold relations and friends and remain unmoved : but no sooner had 
they harness on their back, and heard the whistling of the arque- 
buss, than all these courtesies were at once forgotteiT." 

These meetings between the nobility excited the suspicions of 
the Catholics, as did the protracted negotiations the members of 
the Union. The Queen continued to hesitate — ^now conceding, now 
withholding, until her purpose appeared to be answered ) and the 
intelligence that the Duke de Montpensier had joined the royal 
army with a large reinforcement, followed by the immediate rupture 
of the conferences, gave the Protestants but too good reason to 
doubt a good faith/ upon which it would seem the Prince had too 
confidingly relied. 

* There appears, however, great reason to suppose that Catherine was 
sincere in the desire she showed for peace ; and we are assured by the Abb6 
Perau (Hommes Illustres, vie Coligny), on the authority of the original 
]daemoir of the conferences published at the time, entitled Discours des 
choess faites par M. le Prince de Cond4, Lieutenant-General du Roi, repre- 
sentant sapersonne et tout ses pays, &o., dated, du camp d'Arceuil, 9 Decem- 
bre, 1662 ; that the conferences were broken, in consequence of a discovery 
made by the Protestants of so great ill faith upon the part of Guise, as rendered 
all the seourities offered ineffectual. The Prince de Cond6, after his demands 
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Mortified and irritated at the time loBt, and at the little frait 
they had as yet reaped from their enterprise, it was now resolyed,; 
in a moment of vexation, to do that which had before been deemed 
inadvisable, and give a caminade to the fanxbourgs. 

This attack failed, through the vigilance of the Duke de GniaOi 
and the usual dilatoriness of the Hugonots ; who, making a large' 
circuit to avoid observation, only arrived at the appointed place as 
the day began to dawn, and seeing themselves discovered, retired 
without efiPecting anything. "Yet three days afterwards,'' says 
La Noue/' "we were so ill-advised as to determine upon repeating 
the attempt, and I believe should have been beaten, but when guard 
was changed it was found that one of our principal officers had 
passed over to the Catholics. The first day he was caressed, the 
second laughed at, the third he found reason to repent that he had 
forsaken his friends.^ This Captain was Genlis, a man so high in 
the confidence of the Prince, that, aware he could reveal the weak 
points of his situation, Cond6 thought it no longer prudent to 
remain before Paris. He dislodged, therefore, the next day : which 
was the morning before that upon which M. de Guise, strengthened 
by the arrival of the Spanish reinforcements, had resolved to attack 
his camp. 

The Prince determined upon marching into Normandy, with the 
double design of obtaining for his men good winter quarters, and 
to receive the money, and form a junction with the troops daily 
expected to land at Havre from England. Two days after his 
departure, the royal army, commanded by the Constable, and the 
Marshal de St. Andr6— and in which marched the Duke de Gnise 
as a species Of volunteer, refusing all command but that of his 
own ampagnie d'ordonnance, — set forward in pursuit, and con- 
trived to march on the flank of the Hugonots for several days — 
till on the 19th of December, 1562, in the neighborhood of Dreuz^ 
the armies encountered, and the first decisive battle was fought. 

had been granted by the Council of government, had discovered upon unques- 
tionable authority, " que la demifere fois qu'il pluit sbla Beine se retrouver au 
Moulin (the place of conference) le Sieur de Guise, sachant que la dite Dame 
trouvoit les articles proposes par le dit Prince,.plus raisonnables qu'il ne vou- 
loit s'avan9a jusqu' £ lui dire que s^il pensoit qu^elle voulOit rien tenir de ce qt^eUt 
avoit accords f jamais it rCy consentiroit de sapart; mais qu'il estimoit que ce 
qu'elle en avoit fait, ^toit en intention seulement de separer les forces du 
dit Seigneur Prince: puis ajouta que pour assurance gu^il n^m seroit rien 
ienu lui et ceux qui ^toient 1^, (lesquels U disoit etre tons du conseil du Roi) 
lui toucheroit la main; ce qui futfait et execute." 
* M^m. de La Noue, Garnier. 
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Thb Battle op Dretjx. 

*' Of all the battles fought in France during the civil wars," says 
La Noue, <^ none is more memorable than that of Dreux ; whether 
we consider the experienced chiefs there present, or the obstinacy 
with which the field was disputed. In every point of view, it is an 
accident worthy of all lamentation, on account of the blood with 
which more than 500 gentlemen of France bathed the bosom of 
their common mother." 

The field of battle was an open plain upon the confines of Nor- 
mandy, but at a short distance from a broken country, where the 
ways are deep and hollow. The armies were separated by the little 
river Eure, which crosses the plain, and consisted — that of the 
Catholics of 16,000 infantry, and 2,000 cavalry; thati)f the Pro- 
testants of 8 or 9,000 infantry, and of 4 or 5,000 cavalry. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Constable had not chosen his field of 
battle well, the ground affording a manifest advantage to cavalry. 

The Hugonots were pursuing their march, and were employed 
in rectifying some little disorder into which their divisions had 
fallen, when on the night of the 18 th, the Constable crossed the 
Eure. 

Cond^, who regarded a battle as now inevitable, wished to halt, 
and prepare to meet the enemy ; but the Admiral, judging from 
the excessive reserve that had hitherto been shown, that this 
movement was intended as a demonstration only, was for proceed- 
ing without delay. His advice prevailed, and the dawn of the 19 th 
found the Hugonot army still upon their march. " I will relate," 
says Beza, '^ two things that occurred, which seemed sent as if from 
God, as presages of what was approaching; and that I can attest 
for true — having seen one with my own eyes, and heard the other 
with my own ears. The first is, that the Prince, crossing a little 
river at Maintenon (he passed Main tenon upon the 17th) where 
some of the lower orders had assembled to see him go by — an aged 
woman fiung herself into the river, which was deep, the rivulet 
having been trampled in by the passing of the cavalry, and stop- 
ping him short, laid hold of his boot and said, < Go on, Prince, 
you will suffer much, but God will be with you.' To which he 
answered, ' Ma mte, priez Dieu pour moi/ and went on. The other 
was that in the evening, the Prince being in bed, and talking with 
some who had remained in his chamber, held the following dis- 
course to a minister who was there, and had been reading prayers 
(probably Beza himself), ^ We shall have a battle to-morrow,' said 
he, ' or I am much deceived, in spite of what the Admiral says. 
I know one ought not to attend to dreams — and yet I will tell yoa 

24* 
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what I dreamed last night It was, that it seemed to me that I 
had giyen battle three times, one after the other, finally obtaining 
the victory — and that I saw our three enemies dead : bat that I 
also had received my death-wound. So having ordered their bodies 
to be laid one upon the other, and I upon the top of all, I there ren^ 
dered up my soul to God.'' The minister answered, as usually a 
sensible man would answer in such cases, that such visions were 
not to be regarded. Yet strange to say," adds Beza, "the dream 
seemed con^rmed by the result. The next day the Mar6chal de 
St. Andr^ was killed, then the Duke de Guise, then the Constable, 
and, finally, after the third engagement,* the Prince himself.'' 

llie Constable had early in the morning drawn up his forces in 
order of battle. It had been the long established and uniform 
custom, in the French army, to range the infantry in the centre, 
and place the cavalry upon the wings, which cavalry consisting 
entirely of gentlemen, stood drawn up in single line^ armed with 
their long lances. 

The Mar6chal de St. Andr6, however, reflecting upon the nature 
of the ground, and the danger to which the French gens-d'armerie 
would be exposed from the charges of the heavy body of reisters, 
had persuaded the Constable to alter the ancient order of battle. 

The Catholic army was divided into five battalions, placed at 
equal distances, the extreme right resting upon the village of Ble- 
ville, the left on that of Pign6 — ^the intervals between the batta- 
lions being occupied by the cavalry. These were, to use the words 
of the historian,' " Des cavaliers ranges en hate — ^ranged in single 
line — ^without depth, and standing at a certain distance, one man 
from another, to give room for the play of the lance, which was 
their principal arm." 

A company, therefore, of sixty lances occupied a considerable 
space, and could afford a very ineffectual resistance, to an equal 
number of reisters, charging in squadrons, and armed with their 
large horse-pistols. The present disposition, in some measure, 
remedied this inconvenience by affording to the men-at-arms, when 
broken, the facility of retiring behind the squares of infantry — 
and the front and angles of these squares being strengthened by 
arquebusiers, it was no easy matter fot the reisters to penetrate 
between their divisions. 

The Constable placed himself at the head of eighteen ensigns of 
men-at-arms posted on the right, flanked on his extreme right by a 
square of 4,000 French infantry, and on his left by 4,000 Swiss. 
Next came the division of Damville, his son ; principally consisting 

* Gamier, De Thou, D'Aubign^, La None, Brantome. 

• Garnier. 
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of chevaux Ugers, Then folloTred a battalion of Gascon infantry 
eommanded by Sansao : next the Dnke d' Anmale with his cavalry ; 
next 4,000 lansquenets; then the Marshal de St. Andr4 with 
seventeen ensigns of gens-d'armerie, and a battalion — namely 3,000 
of the redoubted Spanish infantry — terminated the left. 

The Buke de Guise, as some say, resolved to bear no leading 
part in the first battle of so disastrous a civil war, or, as is more 
probable, disdaining to serve under a superior, having once himself 
occupied the post of lieutenant-General of the kingdoms—remained 
apart with his own company amounting to about sixty lances, to 
which were added those of La Brosse and Chami-— perhaps about 
sixty more. These, with a certain number of gentlemen, whom he 
called his friends, formed a reserve which might amount to about 
600 men-at-arms, with which he occupied a rising ground in the 
rear of the Mar^chal de St. Andr^, retaining to himself the liberty 
of employing hia force — ^when and how he should deem it most 
expedient. 

The army thus drawn up, was in the form of a crescent, the 
horns of which resting upon the two villages, were covered by about 
twenty cannon ; it presented a front almost impracticable. 

Beza laments the fatal security of the Hugonots, which had allowed 
the Constable to occupy these villages — but attributes it to their neg- 
ligence, in obtaining intelligence though the Catholic army was but 
at two leagues' distance. " God,'' he says, " wishing to discomfit 
them one by the other; and not to exterminate either army, seems to 
have deprived the great captains upon both sides of common under- 
standing. For as to the Prince, he did nothing that he ought to have 
done— -whether he designed to give or refuse a battle. And as for the 
Triumvirate, they seem to have lost their senses : offering battle 
where they did— -exactly before where the wide plains of La Beausse 
end. Their force, consisting almost entirely of infantry, and that 
of the Prince, of cavalry^to say nothing of the numbers of huge 
wagons which the roisters dragged inHheir train — ^it was certain 
that had they let the Prince pass them, and reach the town of 
Trion, — as was his intention — ^there are so many hollow ways 
through which he must have gone, and such a multitude of trees 
that would have obstructed his march, that one-third of their force 
would have been sufficient to have annihilated him.'' 

Whoever has visited this country, and seen the wide-spread tree- 
less plains of La Beauce, contrasted with the country west of Dreux, 
will admit the justice of Beza's remark. He laments, too, that the 
battle was forced upon the Hugonots, as they were upon their march, 
and accepted, "without the different companies having received 
orders to prepare themselves for battle, either by general prayer or 
by private prayer, or in other ways, so that several gentlemen were 
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without their armour when tiie order to chaige ms given, and 
fought in the avant garde^ headed by the Admind, without harness 
on back or casque on head, doing, nevertheless, marrellously welL" 

The aged Constable, tormented with cholio and gravel, had risen 
cheerfdUy from his sick-bed that morning to give battle — ^^ I re- 
member,'^ says Brantdme, '' all the evening before, and throughout 
the night, he had been tormented with grievous pains ; but tiie 
next morning he mounted his horse, and was ready to march, to 
the astonishment of every one who had seen him so sick. All 
rejoiced when they saw this generous old man show so resolute a 
countenance — ^fit example for the rest ; and I remember — ^for I saw 
and heard it, M. de Guise came to meet him, and to bid him good 
morning; asking, how he found himself? He being in complete 
armor, save the head, answers, ' Tolerably, sir, there is the medi- 
cine which has cured me, which is giving battle for the honor of 
Ood and of our King.' '' 

The Marshal de St. Andr^, Brantdme tells us, on the contraiy, 
felt himself depressed by strange forebodings. '^The morning of 
the battle, he came before it was day to seek M. de Guise in his 
chamber, and entering, asked TrencheHon, who was coming out, at 
what M. de Guise was employed ? He told him he had just heard 
mass, and had taken the sacrament, and that he was going to 
break&st before he mounted his horse. ' Ah, Dieu !' cried he, for 
I heard him, ^ how unhappy am I ! not to have done as much, and 
better prepared myself — ^for my heart tells me I shall have this day 
something — ^I know not what.' "* 

The Hugonot army began its march, as we have said, at break of 
day. The Admiral, as usual, leading the advance, and preceding the 
Prince, who commanded the main j^y, by about an hour. The 
road they were obliged to take led them in front of the Catholic 
army, the left division of which being concealed by some thickets, 
had been passed unperceived ; when a sudden turn of the road 
brought them at once in front, and at no great distance from the 
division of the Constable, and a combat became inevitable. 

" The Hugonots immediately prepared for battle, while the can- 
non on both sides began to play, and continued to do so," says La 
None, '^ for two whole hours, during which time each side remained 
perfectly still, without any of those skirmishings which usually 
precede a great engagement ; each one reflecting within himself, 
that the men about to advance were neither Spaniards, English, nor 
Italians — ^but Erehchmen ; among whom there might be one of his 
dearest companions, relations, and friends. This gave a certain 
horror to the thing, although it in no manner abated their resolu- 
tion." 

1 Brantdme, Hommes Illustres. 
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The GoBstable began the atteok. Deceived; it is said; by the 
disorder into which his cannon had thrown a body of reisters, he 
imagined the whole Hugonot army was already broken ; and quit- 
ting his position; advanced precipitately; rolling his cannon before 
him. This movement brought him in front of the Admiral; and 
left the battalion of Swiss posted an his left exposed unsupported 
to the attacks of the Prince de Cond6; who; either ignorant of the 
existence of; or disregarding the large division which remained un-t 
molested under the command of St. Andr^; directed all his efforts 
against the SwisS; while the Admiral was engaged with the Gonsta* 
ble. Ordering Davenets and Mouy to attack them in front; he and his 
gens-d'armeric; setting spurs to their horseS; and followed by the 
reisterS; charged furiously against their left flank, which they pene« 
trated in various places; without; however; making them give 
ground. Damville perceiving their situation, was flying to their 
assistance with his companies oi gens-cParmenesfkiid dievavao Uger^j 
When he was met by another body of roisters ; his brother; Mont- 
beroU; was killed by his side, and in an instant his gens-^armerU 
were overthrown; and his chevawc lagers put to flight. Eallying as 
he could; he was forced to retire upon the left wing, which remained 
still immovable in its original position. 

The Duke d'Aumale, following his example; was thrown into 
equal disorder; and; falling under his horsC; dislocated his shoulder. 
Thus the whole of the cavalry forming the left of the Constable's 
division; or main body, was thrown into irretrievable confasion. 

On the right the advantage waS; if possible; more complete. The 
Admiral had met the Constable with 800 French lances, supported 
by 1;200 roisters. As long as the battle was confined to the gens- 
d'armerie the advantage was rather on the side of Montmorenci j 
but no sooner did the roisters bear down; firing their huge pistols—* 
killing men and horses — ^and, to borrow the expression of the Duke 
de Guise on the occasion — ^wrapping the ranks in a cloud of smoke 
and flame — ^than the gallant French lances began to give way. 
The Constable; in vaiu; made the most desperate exertions to rally 
his forces. Beaten from his horso; as quickly remounted; he was 
at length completely surrounded ; and his jaw being broken by a 
pistol bullet — choked with his own blood; and incapable of making 
himself heard; he finally abandoned the fruitless contest; and ten* 
dering his sword to a roister, was conducted a prisoner from the 
field of battle. A total rout ensued ; the Barons de Rochfort, 
Beauvais, and Nangis, were taken prisoners; the young Duke de 
Nevers and Annebaut; the last of an illustrious housC; with num- 
bers of less distinguished gentlemen, being left dead upon the field. 
The Admiral then turned his arms against the Gascon and Breton 
infantry^ forming the extreme right; and which now sepajrated from 
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the rest of the army^ made no resistance^ and they were driven into 
the river Eure. 

Of this whole right division, being more than half of the royal 
army, the Swiss alone still maintained their ground. Charged by 
the Count de la Rochefoucault with a body of lansquenets, they for 
a moment quitted their position, and suddenly advancing, drove the 
Germans 200 paces before them — immediately resuming it, they 
received with an intrepidity that astonished every spectator, two 
more desperate charges of mingled lances and reisters, headed by 
the Prince in person, who was filled with astonishment and admira- 
tion at their pertinacity. At length overpowered by numbers, their 
ranks broken, their colonel, captains, and the best of their men lying 
dead upon the field, they were compelled to retire ; and falling back 
slowly, and in excellent order, they joined the left wing en pdotons, 
'^ carrying with them,'^ says La None, ^' imperishable glory as the 
recompense of their unparalleled resistance.'^ ^ 

The Hugonots now considering the day their own, dispersed over 
the field crying Victory 1 and pillaging and pursuing the fugitives 
on all sides. But the Admiral casting uneasy glances towards the 
left, where the divisions commanded by St. Andr^ and the Duke de 
Guise remained immovable, repeated anxiously, ^^ We deceive our- 
selves, we shall soon see that great cloud discharge itself upon us/' 

The Duke de Gruise, during the whole of this time, had remained 
upon the hill in the rear, which he had at first - occupied, ^^ regard- 
^S" ^J^ Brantome,' << the contest and loss of the battle, the dis- 
order and flight upon our side, and the confusion in the pursuit of 
the Hugonots. He, turning his eyes upon all sides, commanded us 
to open our ranks, and, passing to the front, began to look about at 
his ease ; raising himself in his stirrups, though of a grand and 
noble stature and well mounted.^' 

Damville, anxious and impatient, besought him in vain to fly to 
the rescue of his father. 

"My son, not yet," -was the reply. 

" At last," proceeds Brantdme, ^< knowing the time was come, he 
turns and looks yet a space, and then, in the twinkling of an eye, 
he cries out aloud, ' Follow me, my friends, the day is ours ! ' and 
setting spurs to his horse rushed boldly forwards, and, followed by 
all his company, joined the division of the Mardchal de St. Andr^^ 
and descended like a thunder-cloud upon the field of battle." 

' Henry the Fourth talking over this battle, long afterwards, with the 
historian Matthieu, blamed the Prince greatly for Ms pertinacity, and for 
thus losing that time in forcing the Swiss, which ought to have been em- 
ployed in securing his victory — " The general of an army should secure his 
advantages, il doit combattre en gros, et pas en detail." 

* BnuLtdme, Hommes Illustres, Guise. 
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The Hugonot infantry^ which had not yet entered into action^ 
remained still in formidable force in front of the Catholic left wing. 
Against them the Duke de Guise directed his first efforts. Placing 
his cavalry in the centre, flanked by the yet unbroken divisions of 
the veteran Spanish bands and the Gascon infantry, — in this order, 
says Davila, " Con pcisso composto e riposato/' he bore full against 
the Hugonot infantry, and dispersed it in a moment. 

D'Andelot, that day ill of his quartan fever, had risen hastely 
from his sick-bed, and might be seen in his furred gown, unable to 
bear any other dress, hurrying from place to place, vainly endeavor- 
ing to arrest the confusion, and rally his forces. This fine regiment 
of lansquenets, — but ^^ though they made the finest appearance in 
the world, it being certain that for fifty years such cowards had 
never entered France as these men." * — ^fled right across the field, 
and took refuge in a wood near the village of BMvillc; and the rest 
of the forces were easily dispersed. 

This effected, St. Andr^, putting himself at the head of his own 
body of cavalay, united to that of Damville, now charged the Hu- 
gonot roisters, who, their ammunition exhausted, and their spirits 
wearied by the extraordinary exertions they had been obliged to 
make agsdnst the Swiss, had retired into the same wood where the 
lansquenets had taken refuge. 

Here D' Andelot joined them, entreating them to turn once more, 
face the enemy, and retrieve the fortunes of the day ; but all his 
efforts were useless : at last, overpowered with illness and totally 
dispirited, he gave up the point ; and, after a short delay, quitted 
the field to rejoin the main body, which he did not succeed in doing 
till the next morning. 

The Prince in the meantime, with what remained of his gen»' 
d^armerte still continued- to maintain a desperate combat, — almost 
beside himself at the idea of thus relinquishing a victory he had 
so lately considered his own. At length, broken on all sides, he 
was obliged slowly to give way, and was reluctantly retiring with 
his brave mey-at-arms, himself in the rear rank still gallantly fight- 
ing against Damville, — who rendered desperate by 3ie capture of 
his father, pursued him with the utmost vehemence — when his horse 
being wounded fell under him. Cond^ was thus taken, and forced 
to surrender his sword to the son of the Constable, who was burn- 
ing to secure the prize as a pledge for the security of his father. 

While this was doing — the Admiral and the Prince de Porcian 
in^ another quarter, were using their most strenuous exertions to 
rally the dispersed troops, and collect a sufficient body to repel 
this second army. They succeeded in gathering together between 

* Davila, Beza, Brantome. 
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16 and 1600 horse, who, isstiing ftom a wood, suddenly aUaoked 

the Duke and St. Andr^, saluting them with a volley from their 
pistols. St. Andre's horse, completely wearied* with the fatigues of 
the day, here fell under him. He was taken prisoner, and a geu- 
iieman named Bohigny, ^whom the rapacity of this magnificent 
nohleman had rohhed of his property hy an unjust law-suit,) riding 
up to him, fired his pistol in his face, and immediately quitted the 
field to escape the yengeanoe of the man to whom St. Andr^ had 
surrendered himself, who was thus by his death deprived of an im- 
mense ransom. 

The Admiral now pursuing his advantage, marched to the village 
of Bl^ville ; but the Duke, hastening the advance of Martigues, 
with the formidable Spanish infantry and the French arquebusiers, 
presented so formidable a front, that the roisters, after two ineffec- 
tual charges, refused to persevere, and retired, in spite of the en- 
treaties of Coligny, who thus found himself compelled to abandon 
this hard fought field. The night now falling rapidly, he, making 
a large circuit to collect such stragglers as he could, retired in good 
order to Neufville, two short leagues distant from the field of battle. 
^^Nbus nous retirdmes,'* says he, in his own account of this engage- 
ment, ^^dla vue des OathoUqu€9 en hataiUey au son de la trompette, 
avec trois canons que nous y avions, menies"^ 

While the retreating trumpets of the Admiral were heard sound- 
ing through the woods, and i^e darkness was rapidly closing round 
him, the Duke de Guise, surrounded by his broken legions and 
slaughtered companions, remained master of this bloody field. The 
battle began at noon, and lasted till five o'clock : the loss was great 
upon both sides — that of the Catholics amounted to 8,000 killed, 
the Hugonots estimated theirs at 3,000 ; considered a very heavy 
amount in those days. Seven remarkable circumstances are noted 
by La Noue> in his quaint manner, as distinguishing this battle. 

1st. The pause before the engagement began. 

2d. The obstinate defence of the Swiss. 

dd. The << long patience,'' as he calls it, of M. de p^uise. 

4th. The long duration of the fight. 

5th. The capture of the chiefs on both sides. 

6th. The manner in which the armies separate, "»e cUsattaque- 
rent;" the Reformed retiring ^^aupas et avec ordre." 

Finally, the courtesy of M. de Guise towards the Prince, his 
prisoner. 

An anecdote of a gentleman named D' Aussan shall condnde the 
account of this battle, as marking the high and susceptible sense of 

> M^m. de Cond^, T, 4, 180. We retired in Bight of the Catholics, in 
order of battle, with trumpets sounding, and the three cannons we had 
brought with us. 
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honor proper to tbe times. B' Anssan had acquired a reputation 
proverbial for courage daring the wars of Piedmont; but, upon 
seeing tbe defeat of the Constable, and the total dispersion of his 
forces, he was seized with a sudden panic, and, setting spurs to his 
horse, galloped out of the field, and never stopped till be reacbed 
Chartres. Bat the next day learning the event of tbe battle, he 
was seized with such excessive shame at what be had done, that, 
throwing himself in a paroxysm of despair upon bis bed, be refused 
every species of sustenance, and died in tears the fifth day. 



CHAPTER XL 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OP DREUX— GUISE RETURNS TO 
COURT — THE ADMIRAL MARCHES INTO NORMANDY. 

When Guise returned from the pursuit, his illustrious captive 
was presented to him by Damville. Guise and Cond^ had been not 
only political but personal enemies. Tbe Duke bad left nothing 
undone to deprive Cond^ of his life, and Cond^ had repaid the obli- 
gation by pursuing tbe Duke, ever since the death of Francis tbe 
Second, with unremitting animosity. Tbe meeting, now inevitable^ 
between these powerful rivals was contemplated by all the gentle- 
men assembled with a mixture of curiosity and anxiety ; but tbe 
Duke de Guise seems to have forgotten, in the hour of victory, all 
those reasons for enmity and ill-will which bad existed between 
them ; and, in the chivalric courtesy of bis behavior, men forgot 
the tyranny and violence lately exhibited by the factious Triumvir, 
and thought they once again beheld the humane and generous con^ 
queror of Metz. 

" When tbe Prince was presented to him,'' says Brantdme, "he 
received him with gentleness and respect, paying him all honor j 
and, leading him to his quarters, entertained him in the best manner 
he could ; and as few beds had arrived, because the baggage bad 
been plundered, he offered the Prince bis own ; which was accepted^ 
on the condition that the Duke himself should share it. Thus these 
two great rivals and adversaries lay down together, as familiarly as 
if they had never been enemies and like good friends and cousin- 

germans as they ought to have been All the evening the 

Prince was little seen, for M. de Guise advised him to remain in 
tbe garderohe, though it was but a small place. Many wished to 
have a look at him, but M. de Guise forbad them ; for people in 
affliction don't like visits and visitations I bad; however^ 

VOL. I. — ^25. 
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interest enoo^ to get in, and beheld him near the fire, making 
great demonstrations of grief. They brought him his supper, and 
M. de Guise wishing to go to rest, he dismissed us all — though not 
till after we had sat some time round the fire talking the battle over, 
— Ott cTiacun etoit regu pour son escot et pour son dire. 

" The Prince and he lay together, and the next morning we all 
went to his levie. The Duke, as soon as he had risen, set himself 
tQ write an account of the engagement to the King and Queen as 
briefly as he could, and then went to visit the field of battle. Then 
the Prince rose, for he had till that time remained in bed ; most of us 
were, however, in the chamber, but his curtains were drawn close ; 
had he opened them he would have been a little surprised to see us 
all there." 

Cond6 afterwards related that he never once closed his eyes dur- 
ing that most singular night, but that the Duke slept soundly — ^^as 
1^ nothing had happened.'' 

Such was the conduct of the Duke de Guise after his victory, — 
justly praised by La None and Brantome. His proceedings, during 
the battle itself, are more questionable ; and when the relative situa- 
tions of himself and Montmorenci are considered, the tranquillity 
with which he suffered the defeat of the Constable, exposes his own 
good faith to hard suspicion. 

The news of the engagement reached Paris with that almost 
incredible celerity with which the intelligence of great events has 
often seemed to outstrip the relator. Numerous fugitives from the 
field during the early part of the day, had carried with them the 
report of a total rout of the Catholic army, and consequent utter 
ruin of the Catholic cause. The disastrous rumor soon reached the 
Court then at Vincennes. The remark of Catherine betrays her 
indifference both in politics and religion, " Well, then, we must 
pray to God in French." 

But in Paris the report excited far different feelings. The popu- 
lace and bourgeoisie in the greatest consternation crowded to the 
churches, and the streets were filled with lamenting multitudes, 
running to and fro in distraction and despair. But the next day 
the scene changed. Lopes arrived on the part of the Duke de Guise, 
bearing a second edition of the day's history. He entered Paris 
by the fauxbourg St. Jacques in a sort of triumphal procession, pro- 
claiming his good tidings as he went along.; He was followed by 
crowds of people, now as extravagantly excited by joy as they had 
been before depressed by grief, and venting their exultations in the 
wildest expressions. Scarcely could they believe, for exceeding 
delight, till their young King appeared again in their town, sur- 

1 Brantome, Hommes Illastres. 
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rounded by all his Court, in order to return thanks to heaven for 
his victory in their own magnificent church of Ndtre Dame. 

But in the midst of all this rejoicing, the heart of the Queen- 
Mother was heavy enough. In whatever light she considered the 
present position of herself and her children, it filled her with great 
and most just uneasiness. The capture of Montmorenci, the death 
of St. Andr4,the defeat of Cond6, threw herself and the young 
King, without a shadow of defence, into the power of Guise — that 
man ever secretly hated, once openly defied, and now exceedingly 
feared — ^and the Duke speedily showed that it was his intention to 
make the best of his advantages, and to reign unchecked and alone. 

In order, however, in some degree to balance this formidable 
power, the Queen lost no time in bestowing the hdton, vacant by 
the death of St. Andre, on M. de Vieilleville, a tried and old friend 
and partisan of her own, but a man of no very great ability. And 
if we may believe Carloix, in his Memoirs of his master,* the King 
had scarcely delivered the lettres d^itat, constituting Vieilleville 
mar^chal, when a courier arrived from M, de Gruise, who presented 
two letters to the King, one of which was as follows : — 
. "Sire, 

" Your Majesty has by this time been made acquainted with the 
happy victory I have achieved over your rebel subjects — the enemies 
of your crown — wherein I have given so good an account of them 
that you need at present be under no further trouble to put a fresh 
army on foot, for so few remain that I think they can never recover 
(se relever). Most of those who presented themselves in battle hav- 
ing been put to the sword, the rest mostly killed in their flight, 
with the Prince de Conde prisoner. But because the • ancient 
ordonnances and statutes of war endow me, as chief of the victorious 
army, with the places of those who have died, and confer on me the 
nomination of those who. shall succeed to them, I fail not to advise 
your Majesty of the death of the Mar6chal de St. Andr6, humbly 
begging of you to confirm the nomination to his vacant place of one 
of those two that the Sieur de Hanacourt will name to you. They 
have done their duty so well in this battle, that without their valiant 
assistance, your Majesty may believe the victory would have been 

in great jeopardy It is needless to add more, except to humbly 

entreat your Majesty de ne me- vouhir frustrerde mes priviligeSy 
according to which I might have filled one up myself, for when 
the Admiral, yesterday, presented himself with six or seven hun- 
dred cavalry, and what infantry he could rally, to take his revenge; 
fearing that my army would not fight unless commanded by a Con- 
stable or Mar^chal; one being prisoner and the other dead^ I pro- 

' M^m. de YieiUeYille* 
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posed the creation of one, bnt I was answered by the nobility, 
captains, and gens-d'armes, and soldiers, as if with one consent, that 
they would have no other leader but me, calling upon me to finish 
what I had begun, otherwise they would abandon their standards. 
My presence, qualified as it is, pleasing them more than that of 
either Constable or Marshal of France. I relied on this ardent 
good will, and putting all to the hazard, led them forward, and with 
such fury that the Admiral was driven back in the greatest confu* 
sion, and has taken with all speed (d toutes brides) the road to 
Orleans. Your Majesty will therefore be pleased to send me the 
letters patent (lettres cPitat) of Marshal de France, signed by your 
own hand and sealed, leaving the name in blank, which I will fill 

with that one of the two whose services I most esteem I 

assure myself that your Majesty will not refuse my request, accord* 
Ihg to his accustomed discretion in rewarding the services and merits 
of every one; and, therefore, I need trouble him no further — for 
should he act differently, he would disgust most faithful servants de 
gaUtk de coeur^ and not only throw cold water upon that courage 
which is ready to hazard life, but would give men just occasion to 
forsake him forever, and find a party somewhere else. In these hopes, 
founded upon the equity and duty of a great Prince, I pray the 
Creator, Sire, to keep you in all prosperity, and health, and long 
life. From the Camp of Dreux, this 21st of December, 1562^ votre 
trhs humble mjet et trh$ affectionnS serviteur, 

" Fbancois de Lorraine."* 

This letter requires no comment. — It is a striking lesson of the 
species of dictation %^ sovereign may expect, who, from being the 
arbiter of the kingdom, degrades himself into the head of a party. 

This letter being read, the King made this remark, " See whether 
this Duke de Guise plays the King or not. You would swear the 
army were his own, and the victory due solely to his hand and con- 
duct. No mention of God, who by his great goodness hath given it 
to us. Moreover, he brings matters to a point, and tells me if I 
don't grant what he demands he will quit my service and join my 
enemies. I know not where he found this fundamental law of war, 
I never heard of it ; but I must appease his wrath, and write him a 
eivU answer to content him. The loss of a Captain to whom my late 
father, the King, gave so much authority, would too greatly trouble 
the kingdom ;" and he wrote the following letter, " The softness of 
which," says Carloix, " from the master to the servant appeared as 
«trange, as the presumption of that from the servant to the master."^ 
. " MoN Cousin, 

^' I have received your letters by Hanacourt^ and we ought all of 

> M4m. de YieilleTille. ' Ibid 
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Qs to tbank Grod that he has been pleased in his infinite goodness so 
miraculously to reverse the victory which, until the arrival of the 
messenger, we believed to have been on the side of the enemy. 
Being also very sorry he did not come yesterday morning, for in that 
ease I should not have failed to favor one of those you mentioned^ 
with the hdUm of the Mar^chal de St. Andr^; but, yesterday, before 
nine o'clock in the morning, I had given it to the Sieur de Vieille- 
ville, for reasons he (Hanacourt) will explain, and show you d doigt 
de VoeUy how straitly I was obliged to it, and I cannot go back 
without an irreparable stain upon my honor and conscience, although, 
had Hanacourt arrived in time, I would have passed him over with- 
out regard to his merits, and willingly gratified your demand. . . . 
However, mon cousin, in order that you may .not disappoint these 
two valiant gentlemen in the hope you have held out, I promise 
yoUf/oi de Prince, to provide for them on the first vacancy; or te 
create two supernumerary places in the mean time. And to render 
my promise more valid (pour valider ma parole), I send you an 
ample act, signed by my hand, and sealed with my seal, containing 
the above assurance .... and, moreover, as an earnest of my good 
will, in acknowledgment of their services, I send a power to honor 
them, and make them Knights of the order.* As for you, mon 
cousin, in order to give you the means to follow up your victory, 
Hanacourt brings you from me a power generally to command the 
army. And with the assurance that I commit this honorable charge 
to a worthy and most faithful hand, who will know how to acquit 
himself with honor, and to my satisfaction. I finish this, by praying 
God, my cousin, to have you under his holy care. Written at Paris 
this 22d of December, 1562. 

" Signed, Charles. 

" Countersigned, De l'Aubbspine/' 

The King in truth, little better than a slave, is, we see, like a 
slave, compelled to lie, in order to prevaricate with his master ; for 
the report of the viptory had been brought by Losses the day before 
the arrival of D' Hanacourt. The two gentlemen selected by Guise 
were, we are further told, the one a gentleman of Lorraine, of 
small extraction,* " lifted to show the power of the hand that raised 
him ; " the other, a wealthy man, who had offered Guise an im- 
mense sum for the vacant bS,ton. Guise bore his disappointment 
patiently, if that letter could be said really to convey a disappoint- 
ment, which carried in it his nomination to the Lieutenant-General- 
ship of the kingdom — a place almost equal in power to that of the 

> Of St. Michel, the only order then in France ; knights of the order are 
always mentioned after the highest nobility. 
* M4m. de Vieilleville. • 

25* 
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Kiog himself. He wrote politelj to oongratnlate YieiUeville upon 
bis appointment. 

. It will be observed that the Duke de Guise, in his letter, alludes 
to a seoond affair with the Admiral on the 20th. A combat of 
the nature he describes is not mentioned by the historians.^ All 
parties agree that Coligny found himself the next morning at 
Neufville with a considerable force in cavalry, far exceeding that 
of the Duke f but the roisters peremptorily resisted his earnest 
entreaties, and refused to try the fortunes of battle again. It 
appears, however, that he did persuade them to advance half a 
league in the direction of Dreux, and to remain there an hour or 
two, in order to collect a few more bodies of the dispersed infantry ; 
he then retired, and at Anit halted, in order to hold a Council of 
war, and proceed to the election of a chief in place of the unfor- 
tunate Cond^. 

To this distinction he was himself called by the unanimous 
Yoices of all present, and was invested by acclamation witii the 
unlimited command of the army. This being settled, he marched 
to Orleans,' where he left the Constable in charge of the Princess 

^ Castlenau and Mergy positively assert thwe vas no fresh engi^emeat ; 
Dayila and La None make no mention of it. Some suppose it an inventioa 
of the Duke de Guise in order to introduce the' subject of the Lieutenant- 
Generalship. 

* The Admiral was at the head of 8 to 4,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry. 
Guise had not above 200 horse, and his infantry would have engaged to 
great disadvantage in the plains near Dreux. 

* If any judgment may be formed of the disposition of an army, by the 
popular songs current in it, the Hugonot army, at Orleans, seems to have 
been little dispirited, and the Prince to have lost none of his popularity by 
the day of Dreux. The following verses was evidently composed after the 
battie, and were sung in the camp of the Hugonots : — 

Le petit homme a si bien fait, 
Qu' ^ la parfin il a d^fait 
Les abus du Pape de Rome; 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme ! 

Le petit homme fair complot 
Avecque Monsieur d'Andelot, 
D'accabler le Pape de Rome ; 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme \ 

Mais en centre lui s'^leva, 
Un Guise qui mal s'en trouva 
Defendant le Pape de Rome : 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme ! 

Le Pape prdvoyant ce mal, 
£t sentant Monsieur rAmiral, 
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i» Oond^y and then in order to rest and amnse ius insatiable and 
unreasonable mercenaries, he crossed the Loire, and entertained 
them, says La None, at the expense of sundry small towns of the 
enemy's, and in a good quarter of the country, ^^Oiila bride fiu 
ten jpeu laschSe au fMaty pour te re/atre d€ leur pertes" A stronger 
motive for this proceeding may probably be found in the necessity 
of removing them from the dangerous vicinity of the royal army. 
From head-quarters there, every sort of means — whether of money 
or solicitations was made use of to persuade these mercenaries to 
desert the Hugonots, and take pay under the King — a proceeding 
for which they showed very considerable inclination. 

Even the French soldiers, he felt, were little to be depended 
upon : ready enough to turn their coats in days of adversity.^ As 
for the Duke de Guise, shortly after the battle he quitted Dreux 
for Rambouillet, to which place the Queen, with the Court, had 
advanced from Paris to meet him." '< The day after his arrival, 
as M. de Guise as well as the Queen were going to dinner, this wise 
and courteous Prince having presented the napkin, asked, if after 
dinner it would please her Majesty to give him an audience! 
^ Jesus! my cousin,' says the Queen, quite surprised, 'What do 
you mean ?' < I mean, madam,' said M. de Guise, ^ that I wish to 
explain in detail, before every one, what I have been doing since 
my departure from Paris with the army which you gave to me in 
charge, in partnership with M. le Conn^table ^ and to present to 
you those good captains and servants of the King who have so 
faithfully served him.' Accordingly, after the Queen had finished 
dinner, he entered with his company, and after a low reverence, 



Menaoer la si6ge de Rome— 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme! 

Envoya grand nombre d'^cus, 
Dedans Paris ^ tons ces fous, 
Qui avoient tous jur6 pour Rome : 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme ! 

Enfin bataille se donna, 
Prfes de Dreux qui lea estonna, 
Et les fit fuir jusques d. Rome : 
Dieu garde de mal le petit homme I 

Lou^ soit Dieu qui des hauts deux 
Nous donne ce bien pr^cieux ; 
Remerci^ soit de tout homme 
D^testant le Pape de Rome. 

From Capeiigue, Hist, de la Ref. 
' M^m. de La Koue. 

^ Brantome, Guise, iii. 103, puts the scene at Bloia a month after the 
battle, but the date is of no importance. 
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ecmme U s^avaU trh» lien ton devoir j he began to diseourse upon 
the Buccesses which had been obtained since leaving Paris — and 
coming to the battle of Dreuz, he represented it so to the life, yon 
would have sworn you were still there. (In which the Queen took 
great pleasure.) He greatly praised the Constable, M. d'Aumale, 
De St Andr^, and the good La Brosse, and every one of the 
others, living or dead, — ^both French and Spaniards, — which last, 
indeed, had not done so much as might have been expected, yet 
through no fault of their own, being little engaged ; but their good 
and assured appearance, and their order and old military discipline 
were of great service. Above all, he greatly lauded the Swiss . . . 
and one thing he did, which was thought strange — he eulogized 
sandry captains and great men who had very readily run away, of 
which the Queen and his intimates asked him afterwards the reason. 

<' He said that it was the fortune of war — ^which might never 
have happened, might never happen again — and this would en- 
courage them to do better another time. He passed such things 
lightly over, and enlarged upon those who had done well. His 
harangue lasted long, and every one was so attentive that a pin 
dropping might have been heard, and he spoke so, that every one 
was delighted. Never Prince discoursed better, or was more elo- 
quent ; not a fine flourished eloquence, but with military grace and 
simplicity .... This done, he presented all the captains to the 
Queen, and she who was then in all her beauty, with her fine spirits 
and manners, received them very graciously, and made her answer 
to the Duke de Guise. In this she said that the King and herself 
should for ever lie under obligation to him for this great victory, 
and to all these captains likewise. She then thanked them all with 
excellent grace — as she well knew how ... so that each one retired, 
well content both with the Princess and their General. As for me, 
I never heard any one speak better than the Prince, he would have 
shamed M. le Cardinal himself, his eloquent brother." 

The Duke de Guise lost no time in improving his favorable situa- 
tion. The Lieutenant Generalship, during the imprisonment of 
the Constable, was confirmed to him ; . the government of Cham- 
pagne, vacant by the death of the Duke of Nevers, bestowed upon 
him ; and every exertion made to recruit his army. Twenty lances 
were added to each company of the gens-d^ armerie ;* and eighteen 
new companies created, the commands in which were given away 
according to his directions. He demanded a new creation of thirty- 
two Knights of the Order, and bestowed these honors upon his 
own friends. Catherine rather endured than relished these pro- 

* By which is to be understood the ancient cavalry of France, composed 
of gentlemen and armed with lances. 
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codings : tbus she writes to Gonnor, bar Supermtendent of the 
finances, " M. de Gonnor, we have made this morning thirty-two 
Knights of the Order; because, forsooth, there were not enough 
before, and twenty captains of gens-d'armerie. You will have 
your share in these promotions by an addition of ten men to your 
oompany — this is to keep you in good humor, that you may not 
be angry when we sepd for money — ^Are we idle ? " In addition to 
all these measures, the Duke further proposed one, which, if adopted, 
would have done more than anything he could ^have imagined to 
weaken the Protestant Union. Well aware how greatly the late 
reverses would increase the anxious desire many felt to shield them- 
selves from the terrible penalties to which they were subjected by 
the last Letters Patent, issued the 8tluof January, 1563, by which 
all, without exception, who were members of the Union, were sub- 
jected to the pains of high treason, the Cfiancellor, at the request 
of Guise, had prepared others, in which the King offered his free 
pardon to all who would return to their obedience, and retire to 
their estates. But this pacific measure was obstinately resisted by 
the Parliament of Paris, whose blindness, fanaticism, and cruelty^ 
have cast an indelible stain upon their name. They refused to 
register it; and still further at the petition of the inhabitants of 
Paris, — issued a fresh arr^t, whose provisions exceeded in severity 
any that had yet been promulgated. The Parliament of Toulouse 
meanwhile hanged three of its members without ceremony, merely 
for being suspected of favoring the Eeform, and sent deputies to 
make complaints against the Chancellor, upon suspicion of his being 
concerned in originating the proposal of the Duke de Guise. They 
complained of all those who invent such indemnities which are 
contrary to God, the King, and the well-being, peace, and repose 
of the kingdom ; and pray the Queen to pardon the said Parliament 
if, in consideration of the place they hold, they can by no means 
in the world obey or accept such unpatriotic edicts, quite unworthy 
of a most Christian King.^ 

To deprive Coligny of his formidable roisters nothing' was left 
untried. Taking advantage of a negotiation set on foot for the 
exchange of 1,500 lansquenets, prisoners at Dreux, Guise ad- 
dressed a letter to Molthausen, Mar^chal de Hesse, the general of 
these mercenaries, saying, that though by the law of nations he 
should be justified in hanging his prisoners, as having entered 
France in a hostile manner without declaration of war — yet being 
convinced the Germans acted under false impressions, he was willing 
to pardon and release them without ransom ; provided they entered 
the service of the King, or immediately retired into Germany ^ 

1 Gamier, Hist. France ' Beza. 
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and; in case of refdsal, he threatened the last eztFemities against 
every individaal-— officer, or soldier, who might fall into his hands. 

The Mar^chal de Hesse replied to this that he had heen sent into 
France by his trds glorienx sauverain, and two other princes of 
Qermany, to release the King and royal family from an unworthy 
captivity, and that he did not intend to return with his mission 
unfulfilled. But that as to the threatened severities, he had only 
to say he should treat his enemies as he found himself treated. As 
an answer to this declaration the King, who with his court had pro- 
ceeded to Blois, was directed to address a declaration in his own 
name, dated 24th January, 1563, to the Marshal, which thus 
begins : 

^^ We, by these presents, certify, on the word of King and Queen 
to the Mar^chal de Hessen, coronal and chief of the said men-of- 
war, captains, and soldiers, that we have never been detained, nor 
constrained in any captivity/' &c. The declaration goes on to 
summon the Germans to take their choice — either to quit the king- 
dom, or enter the service of the King. To this declaration was 
appended a certificate signed by the Queen-Mother, the young 
princes, brothers to the King, Henry of Beam — (afterwards Henry 
IV., then len years of age) the Card, de Bourbon, and the Prince 
de Porcian.* 

Catherine, to give more effect to this proceeding, despatched 
copies of the declaration to several of the German princes ; and at 
the same time sent back without ransom, the 1,500 lansquenets ; 
whose report of the war, it was thought, would little tempt others 
to engage in it. The fidelity of the reisters — ^if fidelity their ad- 
herence to the best paymaster can properly be called — was attacked 
with bribes as well as menaces. 

On the 19th January, 1563, CatheriDO thus writes to Gonnor, 
^^ I am always desirous you should keep a good sum for these 
reisters — for peace or no peace, either way as it may prove neces- 
sary. I know you have already drained many purses, but at any 
expense we must get out of this mess (hoice)" Her letters to the 
German princes complained of the assistance given to men who 
only made religion a cloak for their ambition, and the Queen 
affirmed — what in spite of her vacillating conduct was perhaps still 
the truth, that she and the King desired to allow liberty of con- 
science to all, and had in their army, household, and council, numbers 
who professed the Eeformed religion. If the princes doubted the 
facts, she proposed a personal conference at Bar-le-duc, or any 
frontier town, in order that the whole of the quarrel might be laid 
before them, and they be enabled to judge of its merits. 

As for the Mar4chal of Hesse and his reisters, Coligny persuaded 

' M^m. de Cond^. — ^Beza. 
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them to disregard a declaration signed^ as he said, ^^ by four boys, 
a woman in the power of her enemies, a Cardinal devoted to their 
antagonists, a bloody fanatic, and a trifler/' 

The winter was stormy and rude, and the dissensions and con- 
fusions of society were aggravated by the violence of the elements. 
" Upon the 16th of January, 1663," Beza says, " there was hor- 
rible lightning and thundering at Blois and Orleans, though natu- 
rally the season of the year is not subject to such things. Six 
weeks before, at the village of Dardenay near Chartres, a heavy 
dark cloud had arisen which seemed loaded with burning fire-brands, 
from whence proceeded an impetuous tempest, by which, through- 
out that part of the country, all the trees were torn up by the 
roots, houses blown down, and the waters overleaping the banks of 
the ponds and rivers — it seemed as if everything was about to be 
destroyed." 

"True it is," he adds, "such things may be referred to natural 
causes ; yet it appears by history, both sacred and profane, that the 
great God, author and governor of all these causes and their effects, 
makes use of such at times to constrain the most obstinate amoug 
mankind to recollect themselves, and meditate upon the terrible 
judgments of their sovereign." 

The horrible and more than enormous outrages committed in 
these ways, gave cause enough for reflection, from some share in 
which even the Admiral himself was not altogether exempt, 
" though this good and virtuous person — who was a mortal enemy 
of all vice if ever there existed one in the world — ^kept as good 
order as he could ; but do what he would — la guerre tirait toujours 
en avant,'' 

He had, as has been related, been endeavoriug to amuse and 
employ his turbulent reisters in the capture of several towns. 

In the mean time the Duke de Gruise, with a refreshed and re- 
cruited army, highly inspirited by their recent successes, had ap- 
proached' Bstiampes, recovered the whole of La Beauce, and was 
now approaching Orleans, saying, ^^ qiie le terrier itant pris ou lea 
renards se retiraienty wprls on les courrait hors de France.''^ The 
Prince de Cond^ had been placec in an abbey near the city of 
Chartress, where the King and Queen now were ; here he was kept 
strongly guarded, and a report was current that he was to be 
brought speedily to trial and would be found guilty of high treason. 
It was thought that the Duke intended thus to get rid of both his 
rivals at once, for he made little doubt that the Hugonots in Orleans 
would make reprisals upon the Constable for any violence offered to 
the Prince. Damville, however, was on the alert to prevent this 

* M^m de La None. 
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danger to his father; and the trial of the Prince^ for the present 
was postponed. 

In the meantime the Admiral saw the approach of the royal 
army with considerable anxiety, npon account of his reisters, who 
noW; in arrears of pay, were about to be exposed to all the tempta- 
tions held out by the enemy. He had collected all his forces, both 
French and German, and quartered them, some within and some 
without the city; while in the Council of Union anxious debates 
were held as to the course to be adopted. All the money in the 
hands of the Union had been divided among the reisters, but they 
were little satisfied, and were impatiently murmuring and clamoring 
for more ; and there seemed every reason to fear that as the army 
of the Duke de Guise approached, they would strike their standards, 
and go over in a body to the enemy. After much deliberation it 
was at length decided, as well with the hope of diverting the Duke 
from the siege of Orleans— or at least, obliging him to divide his 
forces, — as to receive the money expected at Havre from England, 
and thus satisfy the reisters — ihskt the Admiral, accompanied by the 
whole of that body and a few of the French noblesse, should march 
immediately for Normandy; leaving all his infantry under the 
command of D'Andelot^ to hold out in the town till he could return 
and raise the siege. 

Speed was the indispensable condition necessary to the. success of 
this plan, and the difficulty lay in the impossibility of persuading 
the reisters to separate from their huge train of heavy wagons, 
laden with plunder, which accompanied them wherever they went. 
This difficulty seemed insurmountable. The obstinacy of these 
men — their indifference to every cause in which they were engaged 
provided they secured their own booty — was well known ; yet such 
was the influence the high reputation of the Admiral had obtained 
over them, that, aided by the exertions of the Mar^chal de Hesse, 
he finally prevailed. 

Assembling them together, he explained to them, that, by a rapid 
march into Normandy, they would effect a junction with the rein- 
forcements promised by Queen Elizabeth, and receive money suffi- 
cient to liquidate all their arrears of pay. This prospect was not 
without its charms for these greedy and insolent mercenaries. They 
received the proposal with loud hoarse shouts, and with one accord 
declared every one among them schdmes who should refuse to follow 
the Admiral — and yielding to his persuasions, they at last consented 
to leave their heavy wagons in Orleans ; which were laid up ac- 
cordingly in the nave of the great church of St. Croix to await 
their return. Their diligence in which, it was thought, would be 
greatly expedited by this pledge for their good behavior remaining 
in the hands of their allies. 
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Coligny, therefore, leaving D'Andelot, still sick of his quartan, 
with Daras, Bouohavannes, Bussy, &o., and 4,000 infantry to defend 
Orleans, began his march February 1st; followed by the roisters, 
his own company of ordnance, those of the Prince de Porcian, and 
De la Roohefoucault, and the old bands of Grammont ; calculating, 
that by using extraordinary diligence, he might be able to receive 
his reinforcements, pUy his reisters, and return to Orleans in time. 

In order to delay his march, and enable the Duke to complete 
his preparations, Catherine made another attempt at negotiation. 
But Coligny was no longer to be duped by these empty pretences } 
he replied to her advances, '^ That peace was what he desired above 
all things ; and that it would be well the Prince and the Constable 
should meet to treat of the a£fair ;*' but as to himself, he had de- 
cided to proceed on his march. ^ 

But that a personal interview should take place between Cond^ 
and Montmorenci was the very last thing that the Duke de Guise 
intended to allow. Those were times when men were actuated by 
feeling, rather than by calculation — ^by the sentiments, wrong or 
right, which agitated their hearts, rather than by any regard for 
oonsistency. These two men, he well knew, so long held asunder 
by the suspicious and jealoiu9ies which their enemies had taken such 
pains to excite, once admitted to behold each other's faces, and to 
hear the tones of voices endeared by ancient friendship, and a thou« 
sand recollections, were very likely at once to forget their quarrel, 
their opposing religion, and differing interests, and to rush into each 
oUier's arms. 

So thought, and so said the Princesse de Cond^, a woman of wit 
and observation. She told her uncle, the old Constable, that his 
enemies, (which were the same with those of his master, and the 
kingdom in general,) would never suffer him and the Prince to meet, 

" They are like," said she, " the priests who in the processions 
carry the chdsses containing the relics of St. Genevieve and St. 
Maroeau. These holy men take care to walk at a great distance 
from each other, having a notion that, if these two blessed chdsses 
were once to come together, they would unite so closely that nothing 
on earth could ever separate them again.'' " 

The Admiral, therefore, pursued his march, and with such dili- 
gence, that in six days he made more than fifty leagues ; La None 
tells na that he had 2,000 reisters, 500 French cavalry, and 100 
arquebusiers on horseback ; and for the baggage not one single cart; 
only 1,200 horses, '^ and with this we made such speed that we often 
arrived avant notre renommde" He evaded the Marshal de Brissac, 

1 M^m. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur. 
> Brantome, Hommes lUustres, Guise ; De Thou. 
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to whom the defence of Normandy was entrusted, and reached Havre 
in safety. But no succors from England greeted him. No men 
had arrived, no money was there — and the reisters, disappointed in 
their expectations, and looking with a sort of gloomy terror upon 
the dark and stormy ocean before them — which to these men, from 
the interior of Germany, presented a strange and terrible aspect; 
— 'Mgnorant," says Davila, "in what quarter of the world they 
were,'' — broke out at once into a furious revolt, demanding their 
arrears with loud cries and menaces, and calling upon the Admiral 
to keep his promise— -or look to the consequences. Goligny stood 
there in the midst of this wild and tremendous tumult, preserving 
the same severe and undismayed countenance which exercised such 
extraordinary influence over men. Pointing to the black and tem- 
pestuous waves now swelled to mountain height by wintiy and con- 
flicting winds, he endeavored to make them understand the nature 
of the element, and the impossibility that the English should cross 
the seas at such a moment. 

But in vain I They cared for nothing but their pay, and disap- 
pointed in that, they retired in sullen discontent to their quarters — 
began to hold secret councils apart, and had decided upon abandon- 
ing his standard — ^when just in time to avert this disaster, the winds 
becoming more favorable, the English fleet at length appeared be- 
fore Havre. It brought the scanty subsidies from Queen Elizabeth, 
with five comets of troops, and eight cannon. This seasonable rein- 
forcement enabled Coligny to listen favorably to a deputation he 
now received from the inhabitants of Caen, a city in wealth and 
importance esteemed as the second in Normandy, entreating the 
Admiral to take them under his protection. 

Caen was occupied by the Duke d'Elboeuf, whose conduct had 
drawn upon him the detestation of the citizens*; and he found it 
impossible to prevent their opening their gates, and admitting the 
Admiral, accompanied by 2,000 English, to take possession of the 
place : shortly after which the citadel capitulated. The riches and 
moveables of all the neighboring Catholic gentry had been placed 
in Caen for security ; and in the caisse de recette of the province 
the Admiral found 18,000 livres — a seasonable supply-— for we hear 
of little money from Queen Elizabeth — ^and he was at length able 
to satisfy the demands of his reisters. 

The Mar^chel de Brissac, thrown into the greatest consternation 
by this occupation of Caen, wrote to the Queen, by Castlenau, to 
represent the danger of the dreaded English once more gaining a 
permanent footiug in the province. He entreated that the Duke de 
Guise, then investing Orleans, might be commanded immediately to 
raise the siege, and to march with all diligence to support him : 
urging, that Coligny and the English once defeated, t^e fall of 
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Orleans most follow as a matter of course ; bnt already the inde* 
&tigable Admiral haying accomplished his object^ had set out upon 
his return.^ 



CHAPTER Xni. 

BZEQE OF ORLEANS — ^DEATH OF THE DUEE DE QTJISE. 

The Duke de Guise had sat down before Orleans the 5th of 
February, 1563, and now held it closely invested. In it, as the 
capital, the stronghold, the centre, and soul of the revolt, were 
assembled the Council of Union, the most able ministers of religion, 
the wives, children, moveables, and treasures of the Hugonot no- 
bility and gentry ; their precious captive the Constable, and the 
wife and eldest son of Cond6. The defence, as I have said, was 
entrusted to D' Andelot and St. Cyr, assisted by some other eminent 
gentlemen. The military force consisted of fourteen companies of 
Grermaii and Gascon infantry, with the armed townspeople divided 
into four companies." 

Orleans, as at that time standing, was divided into two very unequal 
portions by the river Loire. On one bank lay what was properly 
called the city; and on the other, a large suburb called le Portereau, 
which was united to the city by a bridge, this bridge being defended 
on the side next the suburb by two fortified gateways, called les 
Tourelles ; at the other end it was closed by the gate of the city 
itself, defended by a massive square tower. The walls of the city 
were not in themselves strong, but had been put into the best pos- 
sible repair by the Hugonots. There were two bastions in front of 
Portereau, one of which faced the camp of the Catholics ] they 
were both defended by some ensigns of infantry. It was not the 
intention of D' Andelot to attempt to maintain le Portereau to the 
last, yet he calculated upon its holding out about a week, when he 
expected to be obliged to withdraw the inhabitants and abandon it; 
but it was lost the very first day. 

The Duke, reconnoitering, without any intention of making an 
assault, yet "as €he/advi94" says La None, " he going with his 
needles and thread, had entrusted a small force to M. de Cipi^rre, 
with two little culverins, marching himself in his rear with a few 
men. They found the Gascons in the first bastion well prepared ; 

> M^m. de GastleDau, La Noue, Davila, Beza, D*Aubign6. 
' Davila, Guerr& Civile di Francia, 
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but while they were skimushing; some t9oldiers brought word that 
the lanfiqaenets, posted in the second bastion, looked rather un- 
steady. 500 arquebusiers were sent to attack it, M. de Cipidrre at 
the same time causing his artillery to play. The lansquenets took 
fright at the noise and mouvementj and abandoning the bastion, fled 
precipitately/' They were followed by the Catholic soldiers, who 
in an instant entered the suburb, and taking the Gascons in their 
rear, forced them to retreat. This they did in good order, and 
desperately contesting every street and every comer, afforded time 
for the fugitives to escape, and saved Orleans. But nothing could 
exceed the confusion which ensued. The inhabitants of the suburb 
rushed to the fridge, flying with their wives, children, and property, 
to take refuge in the town. The lansquenets were seen forcing 
through and trampling them under fdot, regardless of everything 
but themselves. The bridge and streets adjoining were soon choked 
up by the torrents of people, and it was impossible either to shut 
the gate between the Tourelles or to let fall the portcullis. Num- 
bers threw themselves into the river, and thus, or by the sword, 
hundreds perished; while the alarm in the town even exceeded 
what the actual danger justified. Many cried out " The isles were 
taken," and that the enemy were already fighting within the second 
gate. " Then M. d'Andelot, who was indeed «n chevalier sanspeur^ 
rising from his sick bed, said, * Let the nobility follow me, for we 
must drive out the enemy or die. They can only advance ten men 
in front at once, and with a hundred of ours, we may resist a 
thousand of theirs. Courage^ AUons .'' As he hiuried forward he 
was a witness of the terror, the flight, and the universal confusion, 
and was saluted by a thousand lamentable cries on all sides ; but 
he, no wise appalled, passed the bridge, and reached the Tourelles, 
only too happy to find the Catholics had advanced no further. But 
it was high time he should be there, for the enemy had arirved at 
the portcullis, which, however, he at last contrived to let fell, and 
to secure and close the gate, which had been standing open all this 
time."* 

"There is little doubt," adds La None, "but that the town 
might have been carried — certainly the isles — after which the town 
could not have held out fifteen days^ But a story had got among 
the Catholic soldiers, that the Tourelles were filled with gunpowder, 
and were intentionally abandoned by the Hugonots. This tale 
saved the bridge ; and thus perdirent les Catholiques une belle occa^ 
8ion ; et ceux de la Religion eschajpptrent un grand peril*' 

The artillery had not yet come up or the Duke would have re- 
newed the attack the same evening. On this occasion^ he thus wrote 
to Gonnor : — 

' M^ dela None, p. 161. 
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" My good fellow, I am ready to eat my finger ends off when I 
think, that had I had six cannons and ammunition for 2,000 rounds, 
the town would have heen ours. They have only 400 good soldiers, 
the rest mere undisciplined townsmen, and Germans — all in a des- 
perate fright." 

The letter ends by his demanding that a train of artillery should 
be sent instantly, without which he despaired of carrying either 
the Tourelles or the tite du pont But that which he despaired of 
obtaining without the assistance of a park of artillery, became his 
own in a few hours, through the courage of a private soldier. 
Curious to see what was going on in the carps de garde, within one 
of the Tourelles, this man silently placed a ladder against the wall, 
mounted, and applying his eye to an opening in the principal tower, 
remarked that the sentinel was very comfortably warming himself 
before a stove within, his companions dosing and sleeping. around 
him. The soldier softly descended his ladder and went and ac- 
quainted his fellow-soldiers with the discovery he had made, offering 
himself as a guide to any among them who had the courage to 
follow him and attempt the tower. About thirty consented to join 
him. They ascended noiselessly one after the other, and as they 
reached the top of the wall, he silently ranged them upon the 
ramparts : then when the last man had mounted, uttering loud 
cries, and discharging a volley, he rushed at their head into the 
tower, while the soldiers of the guard suddenly awakened, and 
unable in the darkness to distinguish the number of their assailants, 
fled across the bridge, without even giving an alarm. D'Andelot, 
again aroused from his sick bed, arrived too late to recover the 
towers; and was this time obliged to content himself with throwing 
up two batteries at the other end of the bridge. 

The Duke de Guise, the next morning, visited his conquest, and 
was satisfied the town might now be carried any day he was pleased 
to command the assault; and it was under these circumstances 
that Castlenau arrived from Brissac, bearing with him orders 
from the Queen to raise the seige immediately, and march to the 
relief of Normandy. The Duke de Guise, well aware of the pur- 
pose of his errand, received him with his usual courtesy,* and 
begged him to repose till after dinner. The repast finished, he 
furnished him with one of his own horses, and proposed to ride 
towards Orleans. They visited the troops in their quarters — the 
Duke declaring the men were the best he had ever commanded, 
and according to his usual custom, distributing his liberalities among 
the sick and wounded. Then he invited Castlenau to attend him 
to the Tourelles, from whence he pointed out the weakness of the 

1 Gamier. ' Mto. de Castlenaa, additions of Le Laboxurenr. 
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fortifioations wbich defended the town, saying '^ If M. de Brissac 
8aw what you now behold^ he would be the last to ask me to raise 
the siege." 

The next morning the Dake called a council of war^ where he 
invited Castlenau to explain the situation of affairs in Normandy. 
He then quietly collected the yotes of the officers beginning with 
the youngest; who, for the most part, agreed in opinion wth 
Brissac, and were for marching immedmtely to his relief. The 
Duke then addressed them, and having praised the loyalty which 
inclined them to adopt the sentiments of the King and Council; he 
declared himself of a diametrically opposite opinion to theirs. At 
ihe first glance, he said, the advice of M. le Marshal de Brissac 
appeared good^ namely to despatch an army into Normandy, d^eat 
t£e Admiral, and drive the English into the sea. ^< For, I confess, 
the ruin or preservation of the Hugonot cause depends upon the 
Admiral. — ^But to march without any preparation to encounter his 
cavalry, and, as Castlenau has reported, at disadvantage, and to 
abandon the enterprise upon Orleans, vtUe m estonnie — seems to 
me, I confess, out of the question. The Admiral will not be so 
ill informed (knowing, as we do, that there are hundreds of his 
faction at Court, as well as all over France) ; but that, in less than 
twenty-four hours, he will know what we have concluded upon, and 
provide accordingly. He is strong in cavalry ; the army before 
Orleans composed almost entirely of infantry ; and is it not an 
unheard of thing, that an army of infantry should go in pursuit of 
one of cavaliy, having besides so many plains to pass over — ^La 
Beauce, Dreux, Neuf bourg, in one of which most certainly the 
Admiral will wait for the King's army — pour hasarder miUe fju 
douze chevatix pour les mbatder parmi les gens de piedy voire iU le* 
pourra estonner I" .... or if he does not choose to fight, he will 
cut off our supplies. In a word, to raise the siege of Orleans^ 
would, at the shortest, take six or seven days. We should have 
to cook bread, bring up and shoe the artillery horses, advance 
money to the soldiers, &c., and before that, the Admiral will be on 
his march to return — ^will meet us upon one of these plains, where 
he may pass the King's army with all his cavalry ; leaving it to 
march for Normandy, while he returns to Orleans — thence to Paris, 
or worse, to Blois— from thence, to say the least, he may dislodge 
the King, and make himself master of the field, and the whole length 
of the Loire . . . My advice is, in the first place^ to take Orleans^ 
which secures the Loire and La Beauce." 

The captains present at once came over to this opinion, and 
Guise, the affair thus concluded, proceeded to open to them his 
plans for terminating the civil war. The last plans ever arranged 
by that accomplished captain may carry an interest to the reader. 
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I will, therefore, give them as briefly as possible. He began bj 
explaining the difficulties of conducting a civil war, " which," said 
he, " I imagine, M. de Brissac finds rather different from those of 
Piedmont/' Orleans taken, he should advise to follow the Admiral, 
and force him to fight ; but for this purpose, and that they might 
march with every possible advantage, he would summon the ban, 
arrihre ban, and all the nobility of France, from eighteen years of 
age to sixty, and collect together all the regular forces scattered 
throughout the kingdom. At the head of this army the King, 
accompanied by the Queen, Princes, and council of government, 
should put^himself, and then it would be reckoned by everybody the 
cause and army of the King, and not that of the Duke de Gruise.^ 
The Admiral was with this force to be pursued, and must inevitably 
have been defeated ; and thus, before the summer was over, he 
trusted the King would be at peace in this kingdom, et exempt de 
gv^rres civdes 8*il/ut Jamais* 

Castlenau had little difficulty in making Catherine accede to such 
plans } and these measures once decided upon, her impatience for 
the fall of Orleans knew no bounds. She wrote repeatedly to the 
Duke, pressing him to fulfil his promise, and he, (who thought he 
detected a suspicion of his good faith, in delaying to press a town 
which contained a rival whose liberation would at onee terminate 
his command,) answered her with some warmth. 

Catherine writes in reply, " I am glad that you write to me so 
freely — ^for this sincerity assures me that you have perfect confi- 
dence in one who loves you as a brother, and who having the honor 
to be mother to your King, has the means of acknowledging your 
services. Votis savez qu^Ufaut avmer lea amis avec leur complex- 
ions — ^you must love me as I am — being that I am neither a very 
wicked person, nor any very particular enemy of any one in the 
world; least of all of you. . . . You should understand better, 
and see that to those I love and esteem the most, I most freely 
communicate all I know, wish, or fear ; not through distrust, but 
to show whatever I have upon my heart, that they may answer me 
frankly. I assure you I shall, as a good mother, be always advised 
by those so long attached to my lord and husband, and, since his 
death, to his children — for which cause I love you, and shall esteem 
you all my life — for we will live and die together. Do as much for 
her who will ever love you."* 

In answer to this letter, the Duke wrote to the Queen, that the 
19th was the day fixed for the assault. That Orleans would bo 
inevitably taken ; and that he hoped she would not take it amiss if 
he slew every living thing within the city, jusques aux chiens et rata 

> M^m. de Castlenaa. ' Original letter, M^m. de Cond^. 
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— ^and if he razed the town to the ground and sowed its foundations 
with salt.* 

In truth such a massacre would have ensued^ as the bloody annals 
of man have rarely recorded — whether we consider the furious and 
exasperated temper of the Catholic soldiery^ or the flocks of defence- 
less victims shrouded within the walls. 

" To-morrow," writes Catherine to Gonnor, " M. de Guise shall 
put Orleans in a pretty fright." 

But oh I never shall sun that morrow see. 

A catastrophe as sudden as unexpected saved the menaced city, 
and changed; in one instant, the whole course of subsequent events. 

A French gentleman named Jean Poltrot sieur de Merey, had 
long been hanging about the Hugonot army, chiefly employed as a 
spy by the young Feuqui^res, in which capacity he had made him- 
self before useful during the foreign wars. Having been brought 
up in the household of the Prince de Soubise, he became a convert 
to the Keformed opinions; and being of a dark and enthusiastic 
temper, he soon regarded the adversaries of that faith with all the 
unmingled horror and detestation that belongs to an ardent mind, 
excited by the spectacle of dreadful cruelties such as they had on 
all sides perpetrated. iThe Duke de Guise especially fixed his atten- 
tion ; and, not altogether without reason, had concentrated upon 
himself the full force of these feelings; Poltrot being often heard 
to swear that he would deliver France from all her miseries, by 
killing him, — an enterprise he was ready to undertake at any cost. 
Beza says that he made his intentions known to the Prince de Sou- 
bise, who, looking upon it all as ^^le propos (Tun homme evenii, le 
renvoyay^ telling him to mind his own duty, and God would pro- 
vide, in his own time, other means. The more this man talked of 
his intention the less was he believed by any one ; these open and 
violent declarations appearing as the mere ravings of a madman. 
After the battle of Dreux, Poltrot had been sent by M. de Soubise 
with dispatches to the Admiral, but he begged the Admiral imme- 
diately to send him back, ^^ (Tautant gu'UitoU homme de bonne ser- 
vice." The Admiral, however, at the earnest solicitation of Poltrot, 
allowed him to remain in Orleans, where he found him still hanging 
about on his passage from Selles into Normandy. Poltrot had 
renewed his acquaintance with Feuqui^res, who recommended him 
to the Admiral as an excellent spy ; and in this capacity Coligny 
sent him into the army of the Duke de Guise, giving him at first 
the sum of twenty crowns, and afterwards, on Poltrot complaining 
that he had no horse, 100 more for the purchase olf one. With this 
money, Poltrot provided himself with a fleet Spanish jennet. He 
then introduced himself into the household of the Duke. 

' Beza, Hist des Eglises, 
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• " It was the custom of M. de Guise," says Brantdme, "to come 
down from the Chateau de Corney, about a league from the trenches, 
where he lodged, to the Portereau every day, and Poltrot often ao- 
companied him with the rest of us, seeking the favorable moment. 
A small river, called La Loirette, ran between Le Portereau and 
Oomey, the bridge over which had been broken. The Duke had 
often been advised to repair it, but he refused, saying, the King 
bad enough to do with his money ; so he was accustomed to cross 
the stream in a boat."* 

Poltrot was well aware that the assault was to be given on the 
19th, and that Orleans must inevitably fall. He resolved to save 
the city, if possible, and to strike the blow he meditated upon the 
evening of the 18th. Mounted upon his jennet, he placed himself 
in ambuscade, so as to command the road leading up from the little 
river to the castle ; and entering into a small wood, Beza tells us,' 
he dismounted, and throwing himself upon his knees, he prayed 
fervently to God, that if, in the design he meditated, there were 
anything displeasing to him, (h,t itait chose dSsagrSoMe) he would 
give him grace to change it. But if it were his good pleasure that 
he should proceed in it, that he would afford him strength and con- 
stancy to kill the tyrant and save Orleans from destruction. "Peel- 
ing himself strengthened after this," says De Thou, " he remounted 
his horse." 

The Duke that evening had been detained later than usual, and 
rode, attended only by M. de Kostaing — ^another gentleman, the 
Seigneur de Crenay, having ridden forwards to relieve any anxiety 
Mad. de Guise might be under upon account of the delay. Poltrot, 
who was slowly riding by the side of the river, seeing Grenay, 
asked him, **When Monsieur would come?" he knswered, " That 
he was close at hand," and so saying, rode on. Poltrot waited till 
he saw the Duke coming up from the boat, then riding forward, 
placed himself between two walnut trees, where two roads met ; in 
such a position that he should not see the Duke's face, lest, as he 
confessed afterwards, that if he looked at him he should lose the 
wish (yolontS) to hurt him, as had often happened to him before. 

The Duke having passed, Poltrot advanced, and fired a pistol 
loaded with three bullets, which struck him in the right shoulder, 
and passed through his breast. The Duke bent to his horse's neck 
with the blow, but rising immediately, only said, " It was what 
they owed me, but it will be nothing." Trying, however, to put 
his hand to his sword, he found it useless. Then be thought that 
his shoulder had been carried away, and that he was mortally 
wounded. When he got to his quarters, and had entered his 

' Brantdme, Hommes Illustres, vie Guise. 
' Beza, Hist, des EgUses, t. ii. 268.--*I)e Thou. 
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eliamber, he found Mad. de Ooise waiting there, litde expeeting to 
see him in this condition : perceiying she was greatly terrified, i^ter 
he had kissed her, he endeavored to console her, telling her he 
brought her ptteuse nouveUcj but whatever it was they must receive 
it from the hand of Gbd.^ 

At first the surgeons augured well of the wound. Catherine 
wrote to Gonnor : — <' I am so vexed that I don't know what to say, 
except that it shall cost everything the King possesses, but I will 
know who has done this wickedness, and have vengeance upon it. 
And should he get worse, which God forbid, or that he cannot at 
present continue in the command, I have resolved to send for your 
brother (Brissac), and leave the Marquis de Yieilleville in Nor- 
mandy. For the love of God take care that the people of Paris are 
not disheartened, and send off the cannon/' 

Eobertet, writing to the Cardinal de Guise, Feb. 19th, says, " I 
wish to advise you, my lord, that it is not four hours since I left 
your brother; and M. Oastellon and M. VimienTie the surgeons, 
(their names deserve to be preserved) had assured that he would 
be quits for the suffering, and that there was not the slightest 
danger. 

The danger the surgeons could not find they created, as the wound 
was treated according to the barbarous surgery of those days. On 
the Monday, says the Ev^que de Kiez, the Prince fell into a con- 
tinual fever, owing to his wound, which the surgeons had widened 
and cauterised avec wrv ferment d* argent tout ardent, thinking by 
this means to destroy the effects of the poison which they imagined 
to be in the hvMets and powder, Perronet de Chantonnay," Ambas- 
sador of Philip of Spain, thus wrote from Blois, the 23d of Feb. — 
'^ The physicians and surgeons find themselves astonished because 
the entrance of the wound is larger than its exit, (plus grande gue 
la sortie^) from which they suspected that one ball had lodged in 
the cavity. They decided that it was necessary to make a larger 
opening, and yesterday, Monday, which was the fourth day since 
the affair, although it did not seem a good day, for it was new moon, 
they advised to proceed to work without loss of time, because there 
was great fever and restlessness ; and after midnight they went to 
le dit SieuTy and told him, it was necessary to make a great incision, 
to which he immediately agreed, telling them, not to stop in their 
business, let him. cry out as he might. Ih firent premilrement une 
grande taiUe de long, et mirent les doigts dedans, et trouverent UnU 

> This account is chiefly taken from the Pamphlet of TEveque de Biex, 
published at the time, and preserved in the Memoirs de Condi, Q. iv. 245. 
The work is, however, so partial to the Duke as to be of somewhat doubtful 
authority, though Beza seems to admit it in the main to be true. 

' Lettres do Perronet de Chantonnay. 
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tiffin «< WEtt^ en un c6iS, qui «c commencaitjd d/aire une eaveme e< 
tTnposihume ; ?or« iUfirent encore une atUre ouverture de traversy et 
ayant Men regardi trouverent qu'il n'itcii rien demeuri dedans^ nt 
entre aucune chose dans le creva,^ ih passerent de I'une playe d 
Vautre un linge net quHh ont laissS dedans comme un seton pour 
netoyer le plate, and though this was done the fourth day of the 
renouveUement de la lune, he begins to mend though he has still 
much fever."' 

" The Constable," says Matthieu, " sent him an excellent water 
to help him, but all was useless, the balls were poisoned." Bran- 
tdme says, '^ He died in eight days. I must just relate this. M. 
de St. Just d' Allegro, being very expert in the cure of wounds by 
linen and fair waters, and words pronounced and meditated, was 
presented to this brave seigneur to dress his wounds and heal him, 
— for he had done wonders in this way,— but the Duke would never 
hear of it, nor admit him, because, he said, such things were 
enchantments forbidden of God ; and that he would have no other 
remedies but those proceeding from the divine goodness, and those 
midecins and surgeons elected and ordained by it (par elle). "Eot 
he loved better to die, than give himself to such enchantments for- 
bidden of God. VoilA la religion sainte et le saint scrupule qui 
avoit ce hon Prince d ne vouhir offenser IHeu, liking better to die, 
than offend him in this. I saw it all. Nevertheless, M. de St. 
Just, who was my very great friend, told me that he should have 
cured him." The enemies of M. de Guise had probably reason to 
rejoice that be submitted to the methods of the physicians ^^ or- 
dained of God," as he styled them, rather than to those of the more 
humane and judicious enchanter. 

Finding his end approaching, the Duke prepared to die with 
equal fortitude and resignation. Whether the discourses put into 
his mouth by the Ev^ue de Biez, are literally true, may, perhaps, 
be doubted;, but it seems certain the last hours of this great, yet 
criminal man, were spent in a manner that many might be happy 
to emulate. 

" This person," says Beza, " finding himself surprised by death 
in so splendid a career of greatness, would willingly have lived 
longer ; nevertheless, it is affirmed that he surmounted this passion 
in his last hours, acknowledging something of his excesses (diport* 
ments) against those of the Keligion, and speaking with great affec- 
tion to his family." 

* Brantome tells us, in his life of Guise, that while the surgeons were 
yisiting the wound, the Duke recollected that the same astrologer who had 
foretold the death of Henry the Second, had told him in the presence of the 
King, that he should die by a wound in the back, which at the time shocked 
him, thinking it a mark of cowardice. This remembrance troubled him 
during his iUness. 
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He held frequent oonvenratioiiB wiih Catherine and with his 

Duchess ; and after recommending his children to the Queen's care^ 
he exhorted her to make peace as speedily as possihle^-— declaring 
that it was useful and necessary to the kingdom, and that whoever 
opposed it ought to be considered a public enemy. Catherine; we 
are told^ was so afflicted during this interview, that she could say 
but little, and was obliged to retire.' 

Turning then to his Duchess, who sat weeping by the bed, he 
addressed her in a long and affectionate speech," beginning, '' Since 
it is the will of God that I shall depart the first of us, it is reason- 
able that, having yet time allowed, I address myself first to you, in 
order to communicate my last affairs. We have long been con- 
joined in the holy bond of faith and friendship, with an entire 
communion in all things. You know that I have always loved and 
esteemed you as much as woman could be ; nor has our mutual 
affection received any alloy during all the time of our marriage, as 
I have always endeavored to prove to you, and you to me ; giving 
each other all the mutual satisfaction which it was in our power to 
do.'' He then asked her pardon for those errors to which the frailty 
of his youth might have led him, and assured her in return of his 
own forgiveness. He recommended his children and their education 
to her assiduous care,^ and forbade her in the most urgent terms to 
revenge his death, saying, that he had forgiven the authors of it. 
Then, taking his son, the Prince de JoinvSle, in his arms, whose 

> De Thou, L'Eyeqae de Kiez. 

^ The Bishop affirms that the Duke had been before this very anxious for 
peace, and had on seyeraV occasions urged it upon the Queen ; and that, at 
his entreaty, she had sent the Bishop de Limoges and D'Oysel into Orleans. 
That the very day of his assassination he waited at Le Porterau, in expec- 
tation of their return, with an answer to his proposals. This great desire 
of peace does not exactly tally with the rest of his conduct, and may be 
doubted ; the Bishop's little book being evidently written for the occasion. 
In a poLoral point of view we may wish to believe it, or we shall find it diffi- 
cult to look upon the act of Poltrot with that abhorrence which the crime 
of assassination should ever produce. 

' I had at first resolved to reject this speech which from its length and 
arrangement, appears unnaturid, and probably composed afterwards ; but 
on reflection I have been inclined to admit it. A set speech under such 
circumstances was more to be expected in those times than it would be now. 
People conversed less, but, we imagine, harangued more. It is evident that 
De Thou, in his account of his death, has made use of this little book which 
was drawn up immediately after the event by the express dedre of Csthe« 
rine. The Bishop de Biez assisted the Duke, in his last moments. The 
book has for title — RecueU des derniers prospos que dit et tint feu Franeoi» de 
Guise Lieutenant pour le Roiy prononcS par lui avant son trfyan d Mad. la 
Duchesse safemme et M. sonfilSy and may be found in M^m. de Cond6, t. iv. 
842. 

* That they should be instructed in letters, says De Thou. 
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-violent distress for a moment troubled the father's equanimity, he 
addressed him in the most serious and tender terms, warning him 
(alas ! how vainly !) against ambition, and all its errors and crimes, 
and holding out his own fate as an example of the instability of 
human things. And he bade him beware how he stained his soul 
with violence or crime for the sake of any worldly distinctions what- 
soever. If entrusted with great oflSces by the Queen, he charged 
him, as he himself had endeavored to do, to acquit himself faith- 
fully — ^but above all things, he exhorted him, to avoid the company 
of vicious men and yet more of profligate women — whose commerce 
would degrade his soulj and cover his name with ignominy; then 
exhorting him to the love of God and practice of virtue, he gave 
him his affectionate blessing and farewell. The Duke finished his 
discourse by turning to the spectators, and addressed them in these 
words : ^'I have desired and sought by all means in my power a 
good peace ; and he who does not desire it is not a worthy man, nor 
a lover of the King's welfare, and shame on him who desires it not. 
I beg of you to show the Queen that peace is absolutely necessary 
to preserve the kingdom, which is so afflicted, that if it remain 
much longer in this state, the child will no longer inherit the for- 
tunes of his father, nor the seigneur maintain what is his. It would 
be better to be a mere peasant in any other country than a noble in 
this. So that if God do not provide a remedy I can only pity those 
who survive me." He then briefly alluded to the circumstances of 
his own life, and most solemnly juBtified himself from premeditation 
in the affair of Y assi. 

Towards evening the fever increased with a cold sweat ; '^ and 
having confessed himself (says De Thou) received the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and poured out to God some truly pious prayers; he resigned 
himself to death with the utmost calmness, and surrendered his 
spirit Wednesday 24th of February^ six days after he had received 
his wound."* 

'^ A man," he adds, ^^ the greatest our age has produced, and 
every way worthy of praise ; whether we regard his great military 
skill and fortune, or reflect upon his extreme prudence in the con- 
duct of affairs. Truly it would have appeared that he was bom for 
the benefit and ornament of France, had he fallen on more peaceful 
times — but the kingdom being split into parties, he, a man of lofty 
spirit^ overstepping the duty and attributes of a subject at the per- 

1 A scruple seemed to hang upon his mind which shows more delicacy of 
conscience, than we should have been led to expect. < < A son voyage en Italie, " 
say Brantdme, <* il fit pendre deux soldats, Tun pour avoir laronn^ un seul 
pilce de lard, et Tautre pour quelque chose leg^re — dont le prince se con- 
fessa k sa mort, et le dit tout haut, et I'ouis, et plusieurs autres." He ex- 
cused himself on the necessity of improving the discipline of his army. 

VOL. I. — ^27. 
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Manbn of his btotber, tbe Gajrdinal Charles — ^went into extremes; 
and when, by the laws of the kingdom he had legitimately no 
snpreme command in the army or state, he took advantage of his 
personal qualities, splendid virtues, and universal popularity^ to 
force himself into the supreme authority/' 

Tbis character must be taken with mucb aUowance ; Guise was, 
indeed, far from being every way worthy of praise. Yet such is the 
power of magnanimity, courtesy, and fortitude, that we are perhaps 
too apt to forget, when we contemplate them in this their eminent 
example, the violence, cruelty, and fanaticism which darkened tbe 
last stages of his career. 

Poltrot was taken in a bam on Saturday tbe 20tb, betrayed by 
bis '^ conUfMince effrayi^^ to some soldiers who did not know him. 
1,000 crowns bad been offered for bis apprehension. On the 21st, 
Catherine baving arrived at tbe camp^ he was interrogated before 
ber; present the Card, de Bourbon, and a few of the principal 
noblemen. In his answer to tbis first interrogation, be accused as 
mocomplices the Admiral, the Count de Eochefoucault, Feuqui^res, 
Brion, and Bexa. He- said, Ist. That in the montb of July last 
the Prince de Soubise brought him to Orleans; 2d. That Feuqui^res 
and Brion pressed him to undertake some great enterprise : that 
they introduced him to the Admiral, who proposed to him to kill 
the Duke of Guise; 8d. That afterwards he went to Soubise at 
Lyons, and, after the battle of Dreux, returned to the Admiral, who 
ordered him to go and wait for him at Orleans; 4tb. That the 
Admiral, as he passed through Orleans on his way to Normandy a 
second time, pressed him to assassinate the Duke — that as be ex- 
cused himself, Beza and another minister entered and encouraged 
bim, telling him he would thereby gain paradise, dying in so just a 
quarrel : and that, moreover, tbe Admiral, saying that there were 
fifty gentlemen resolved upon similar enterprises, gave him twenty 
crowns to carry him to the Duke's camp ; 5th. That be was re- 
ceived by the Duke, that be again returned to the Admiral to show 
the impossibility of killing the Duke, surrounded as he always was: 
that the Admiral and Beza encouraged him again by their exhorta- 
tions, and tbe latter gave him 100 crowns to buy a horse; 6th. 
That be returned to the Duke de Guise, and Thursday the 18tb of 
February accomplished bis purpose. 

Against La E.oohef(>ucault be deposed, ^^That he must know 
something about the matter, because when he met him in Berri he 
looked fia^vorably upon bim.^' 

As for the Prince de Cond^, D' Andelot, and Soubise, he acquitted 
them of all participation. He concluded his confession by asserting 
that the King, Queen-Mother, and many great lords were threatened 
with tbe fate of the Duke de Guise. 
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This heayj accusation against him was immediately made known 
to Colignj, and a copy of the interrogatory dispatched to him. To 
his own assembled army the Admiral cleared himself without diffi- 
calty : but not content with this, he aswered the interrogatory by 
an apology, accompanied by a letter to the Queen. Both writings 
were drawn up in a manner that might be called unguarded, and 
admitted facts that could not be justified; but this very circum* 
stance tends to acquit Coligny of those graver parts of the charge, 
which he absolutely and invariably denied. " Many of his friends,'' 
says Beza, '^ did not approve that the Admiral should confess some 
points so freely, as his enemies might take occasion to found what 
conjectures they pleased upon them ; but the Admiral homme rond 
et vraiment entier, sHl y em, fdt jamais de sa qualiU, replied, that if 
afterwards on being confronted it should be found that he bad left 
any thing unconfessed, it would make far more to his disadvantage ; 
and, therefore, he chose, whatever the consequences^ to make his 
declaration in this form.'^* 

Coligny declared that he never saw or heard of Poltrot until 
January, 156S. That Brion, before that time, having deserted from 
the Protestant army and joined the Catholics, had been killed at 
the siege of Rouen, so that had he been privy to any plot — as 
affirmed by Poltrot, — he would, doubtless, being a deserter, have 
made it known to the Duke de Guise. As to Feuqni^res, when 
he presented Poltrot to the Admiral he had confined himself simply 
to recommending him as one of the best spies he knew. He farther 
protested that the pretended conference was a pure calumny, and 
appealed, in confirmation of his assertion, to the principles of re- 
ligion he was known to profess ; principles, absolutely inconsistent 
with such language as Poltrot had put into his mouth. The charge 
of repeatedly exhorting him to the murder, he met by positive and 
direct denial ; remarking, that far from admitting the horrible prin- 
ciple of assassination, he had, on various occasions, shown how 
abhorrent it was to his character.* He confessed, however, that 
since the massacre of Vassi, sachant a n'en point douter — that the 
Duke, and the Mar^chal de St. Andr^, had aitirSs certain persons 
to kill the Prince, himself, and his brother, he, when some one said 
he would kill the Duke in the midst of his camp, ne Vavait jpoirU 
detournij but that he declared upon his life and honor it woidd 
never be found that he had instigated any one to such a proceeding 
—either by word, money, or promise. With respect to the money 
given to Poltrot, it bad for its sole object the procuring informap 
tion; but he added that he was ^^hien recors** that at their last 

* Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 

' Brantome says that Coligny more than once advertised the I>ake, 
through his Duchess, of designs against his life. 
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mtemew Poltroi ^avoMca ju»q^ d hU dire that it ivoold be easy 
to kill the Seignear de Guise, but that he, the Admiral, did not 
obeerve upon Uiis disooone, '' Inasmuch as he looked upon it as 
mere idle talk; and upon his life and honor never opened his 
mouth to incite him to undertake it" He concluded by pointing 
out the inoonsistencies of Poltrof s declarations, and represented 
the whole deposition as an effect of the malice of his enemies — 
more especially as they pointedly absolved the Prince de Cond^, 
'< Every body knows the project they have formed to alienate us 
from each other/' His letter to Catherine was as follows : — 

'^Madams, — ^Two days ago I saw the interrogatory of one 
James Poltrof seigneur de Merey .... In which he confessed 
that he had wounded the Duke de Guise; and also charged me 
with having solicited, or rather pressed him so to do. And as the 
thing I should most dread in the world would be the execution of 
Poltrot before the truth is discovered, I humbly entreat your 
Majesty to command that he shall be safely kept. I have, however, 
drawn up some articles,^ in reply to such of his depositions as 
i^peared to me to deserve an answer, which I send your Majesty 
by this trumpet: and I again declare it will be found that I never 
sought out either this man, or- any other to perform such an act. 
On the contrary, I have always prevented such enterprises by every 
means in my power. And on this very account I have often had 
communication with the Card, de Lorraine, and Mad. de Guise, and 
even with your Majesty herself, who may remember how often I 
have opposed such things. With this reservation, be it said, that 
during the last five or six months I have no longer contested the 
matter against those who have testified such intentions, and that, 
because I have had information that certain persons, whom I will 
name in fit time,' had been practised upon to kill me, as your 
Majesty may remember I told her at our conference before Paris. 
But I may affirm with truth that I have never of myself sought, 

solicited, or practised upon any one for this purpose And, 

not to tire your Majesty with a longer letter, I humbly entreat, 
once more, that Poltrot may be well and carefully guarded to prove 
the truth — ^whatever it may be. For if he be carried to Paris, I 
should fear that those of the Parliament would have him executed, 

and thus leave me to lie under this calumny and imposture 

Do not imagine, however, that what I say proceeds from any regret 
the death of the Duke of Guise occasions me. No, far from that, 
I esteem it the greatest blessing that could possibly have befallen 

' These articles are to be found at large in Beza, Hist, des Eglises. No 
one who reads them but must acquit the Admiral. 

, 'Syidentlj De Guise and the Cardinal are here intended. See his 
answer to the interrogatory. 
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this kingdom, the Church of God, and more especially myself, and 
all my house. If it shall so please your Majesty, it shall prove the 
means of tranquillising this kingdom — and all this army msh it to 

be so understood as we informed you when -we first heard 

of the death of the Sieur de Guise — Madame, je prie Dieu votu 
donner en trhs parfaite sanii trh heuretLse et hngue vie,'** 

Pehaps the Admiral in his contempt of that insincerity which 
would outwardly bewail what he considered as an immense benefit, 
acted imprudently in so openly expressing his feelings of satisfac- 
tion upon the death of his great adversary } it served to irritate, 
and it served to mislead. The multitude were but too ready to 
believe he effected that at which he so openly rejoiced ; forgetting 
how easy it would have been to cover a guilty conscience by a few 
set phrases of regret. 

The charge preferred against the Duke de Guise was probably 
true, and might have been the cause why he, with a magnanimous 
sense of justice, forbad his wife and son to avenge his death on the 
Admiral, to whom he certainly attributed it. 

* Every one must judge for himself of the contents of these two papers. 
For myself I hesitate not to declare my firm persuasion, that they affirm 
the exact truth of the matter. The simplicity with which the facts which 
bear against himself are recorded, vouches for the fidelity of those in his 
favor ; and when the firm and righteous character of this great man is con- 
sidered, and how impossible his bitterest enemies found it ever to fix any- 
thing upen him beyond a vague accusation, I hope my readers in general 
will acquit him of the heaviest part of the charge as unhesitatingly as I do. 
But it must ever be regretted that Coligny had reason to confess what he 
did : and that he allowed the bright purity of his virtue and honor to be 
sullied by standing neuter with regard to crime, and lowering the high tone 
of his principles, by ceasing to interfere for the protection of his enemies 
against such attempts, because he knew them to be instigating others to 
the murder of himself and his friends. 

In the view he appears to have taken of the subject, he seems to have 
been misled by the principle of reprisals in war, then almost universal ; and 
to have thought that the unscrupulousness of his adversaries justified a re- 
mission upon his part of that honorable line of conduct he had till then 
adopted. In judginjg of individual characters, we shall be in danger 
of committing great injustice, if we do not compare them with the moral 
standard of tiieir times. That Coligny had made great advances beyond 
that of his, cannot be doubted ; and, in considering this his error, we must 
not forget the careless indifference to human life, and the uprincipled 
system of assassination which were so common in his day. The great impor- 
tance of a high and pure standard of morality, will be a reflection which 
will suggest itself to every one upon this occasion. I hope I shall not be 
mistaken, and, while I would fain view with some indulgence this deviation 
from the narrow path of a great and much injured man, be thought in the 
least degree to palliate the evil principle from which it sprung. It does 
not appear that Coligny had the least expectation that an assassination 
would really take place. 

27* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NEGOTIATIONS. — ^PEACB. — ^END OP FIRST TROUBLES. 

The grief excited by the death of the Duke de Guise was gene- 
ral and excessive among his party. Even Catherine, cold and 
calculating as she was, seems for a moment to have yielded to the 
Bentiment. It may be taken as a proof of her sincerity^ that she 
bestowed all his high offices upon his children — though in so doing 
she deeply offended the Constable, who expected, upon the death of 
^uise, at least to recover that office of Grand Master, of which at 
the death of Henry II. he had been so unhandsomely deprived. 
Catherine resolved, however, to give it to the Prince de Joinville, 
and, moreover, to have the Constable's own consent to the measure. 
Three days before the Duke died, she sent the following letter to 
Montmorency, which, as a specimen of her style and orthography, 
shall be inserted in the original; it is directed ; — 

^' A mon compare M. le Conn^table. 

^* Mon compare, je vous renvoy la condre, pour I'amour de ma 
cousine, Mad. de Guise, qui m'a pri^e, suivant la requeste'que m'a 
faite son mari, de vouloyr donner la grant Mestire ha son fils, ce 
que ne vouleus faire, que premi^rement ne vous le ai faist entendre 
jd'autant que k ma requeste vous en desistes, m'asseurant que aimea 
trop M. de Guise pour ne trover bon que je fas^e tout set que je 
pous6 pour ses enfans — veu encore le mechant hac'e que Ton n'a 
fait en son endroit, ayant blec6 de la fa§on, et an faysant service 
fiu Koi mon fils, s^l en avenet forteune y me semble bien r^onable 
de reconestre en ses enfans, ses services, et cela sera aysample pour 
ceux qui serviront bien le Roy mon fils et qui havent bien servi ses 
p^res et grands p^res — je lui ai donn4 charge de vous en parler, je 
desire bien que ce soit sans tcmoyn set que je m'asseure que vous 
accordera Madame la Princesse pour Tamour de votre bonne com- 
m^re et amye. Catherine." 

The Constable a prisoner, and in uncertainty whether the Duke 
might not yet recover, was in no situation to make difficulties ; but 
the speedy death of Guise made him repent his acquiescence : and 
looking upon the .whole affair as a species of fraud on his just ex- 
pectations, he was greatly discontented ; and after the peace was 
'-med refused to appear at Court. 
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With regard to Poltrot, the Queen was far from acceding to the wish 
so earnestly expressed by the Admiral. Under the agonies of those 
horrid tortures with which the odious jurisprudence of those days 
visited an accused person, he varied perpetually in his declarations 
— at one time affirming, at others denying the privity of the Admi- 
ral.* As a kind of sacrifice to the manes of the great personage 
he had slain, or rather, I should say, to the pride of his relations, 
and the passions of the people of Paris — Poltrot was condemned 
to the punishment inflicted for high treason—" (^Ure tenailld, et 
tirS d quatre chevaitx*'^ — a sentence by historians often lightly writ- 
ten, and as lightly read, though it includes sufferings too appalling 
for description. Poltrot on his way to the dreadful scene retracted 
all his charges. In his last will, he however adhered to them^ 
including D' Andelot with the rest — but his dying words, when past 
the influence of hope or fear, are better evidence than a paper which 
was probably written under an idea of the possibility of obtaining 
some mercy by thus charging the Admiral. 

The day after this execution, the body of the Duke de Guise 
entered Paris, passing through on the way to Joinville, where, by 
his own command, it was to be interred. The people of Paris 
seized upon this opportunity ta manifest, by the honors they lavished 
upon the insensible dead, the almost passionate idolatry with which 
they had adored him when living. At their own expense, they 
decreed almost royal obsequies — the pomp of which was rendered 
impressive by the unfeigned grief of the spectators. 

After four and twenty heralds, according to the fashion of the 
times, clothed in tabards on which were embroidered the arms of 
Paris, had made proclamation in all the public places and great 
squares, the companies of the milices bourgeoises, headed by their 
captains, and ev^y single man a black hdion in his hand, proceeded 
to the Convent of the Chartreux outside the walls of the city, 
where the body was lying, and taking it up, accompanied it to the 
Porte St. Jacques. Here it was met by the Chapter of the Church 
of Notre Dame, by the four mendicant orders, and by the clergy of 
almost every parish of the city. The funeral car was drawn by 
six horses, covered with black velvet stoles, each ornamented with 
an immense cross of white satin. Six Knights of the order marched 
on either side, preceded by 200 archers, each bearing a torch, and 

' Pour quant k M. L'Amiral, il variot et tergiversoit fort, tant en ses 
interrogations qu*en son dire de la ^esney et de sa mort. Gesne, gehennef 
old word for torture. 

* A ladyy her name has escaped us, it is recorded, died of horror after 
witnessing this execution. As a trait of the manners of the times be it 
noted, that her death from horror is mentioned as remarkable, not her 
presence at that most dreadful execution — he being drawn asunder by four 
horses. 
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attended by an innumerable multitude carrying torches^ supplied by 
private individuals. Twenty-four banners of black taffetas em- 
broidered with the Duke's arms, waving high over head, were fol- 
lowed by 400 of the principal bourgeois, covered with the long 
black cloaks of deep mourners. At the entrance of Notre Dame 
the procession ^was met by the Bishop of Paris, who presented a 
canopy of black velvet, which was borne over the body by the 
Canons, jintil it reached the choir — here it was laid on a bier of 
black velvet, while the heart was interred in the sanctuary. The 
next morning a solemn service for the dead was performed, at which 
the members of all the high courts assisted, and a funeral oration 
was pronounced. These ceremonies, often interrupted by the groans, 
cries, and tears of the innumerable spectators, having been com- 
pleted, the body was replaced on the car and conducted with the 
same pomp to the Porte St. Antoine, by which it quitted the city. 
The banners alone were retained, and hung from the roof of Notre 
Dame, "to wave," says our author, "among the multitudes of 
those which Guise had conquered from the enemies of France." 

Whatever desire the Duke de G-uise might have professed for 
peace, one thing is certain — his death seemed to remove the only 
real obstacle to an accommodation ; and the beneficial consequences 
anticipated by the Admiral immediately ensued. A cessation of 
arms was instantly agreed upon ; and the Queen began her negotia- 
tions with an activity that gave at least an appearance of sincerity 
to her professions. She. was, in fact, relieved by the negotiations 
from a situation of the greatest perplexity, for Coligny was rapidly 
advancing to the relief of Orleans; while the footing which the 
English were obtaining in France filled every heart with apprehen- 
sion. Vainly had she sought in her distress for one capable of 
succeeding to the great general she had lost. ", I was without a 
man to command the army," says she to Gonnor ; " and have been 
constrained to command it myself, till the Constable was at liberty, 
for though M. de Brissac is come, he is so ill he cannot leave his 
bed, so that never was poor creature in greater straits, or nearer 
beholding the ruin of her children than I." 

The anxiety of the Queen for peace was seconded by that of 
every councillor about her ; for, in spite of the formidable army 
lying before Orleans, the progress the Admiral had made in Nor- 
mandy, and his speedy return, which was now anticipated — wadded 
to the presence of an English force in France — filled every one with 
the most serious apprehension. 

The foreign faction, there is no doubt, however, were anxious 
the war should be continued. The Spanish Ambassador and the 
Nuncio opposed the pacification by every means in their power. " I 
have begged," writes the Nuncio, " the Ambassador of Florence, 
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who is now here, to conform to what I have just said, and to tell 
the Queen that the Duke of Tuscany is not well satisfied to see the 
great sums which he has contributed to establish religion in the 
kingdom, prove of no effect; he has promised the more willingly 
to express this resentment because he expects in this manner to 
give weight to his pretext for saving 20,000 crowns yet due/'* 

The Queen endeavored to content her foreign friends by the most 
undisguised declarations of her intended duplicity and treachery. 
In another letter St. Croix says, ^' Le Cbev. de la Senne m'a dit 
que si on trouve les moyens de violer ensuite les promesses de cet 
accord, on ne les tiendroient point.'' In another — " Si la Heine se 
conduit d'une mani^re conforme k ce qu'elle dit, on pourra mieux 
chsttier ces gens la quand ils seront d^sarm^s et disperses : outre 
qu'il est expedient de les decrMiter aupr^s des strangers."* 

Observe the unblushing manner in which Catherine declares her- 
self capable of this infamous treachery ; the coolness with which 
the Nuncio writes of it to the Cardinal; remark that at this mo- 
ment Catherine was promising in secret to Cond^ every possible 
advantage at the expense of the Catholics. . On the part of Cond^ 
the desire for peace was at least equal to that expressed by the 
Queen; he was already weary of the war. The death of the great 
adversary to the Reformed religion at once quieted those disputes 
and jealousies which had made it almost impossible to rely upon 
any professions, and he had now reason to hope, that, as first Prince 
of the blood, he should reassume the infiuence and authority justly 
his due, and be able in time to thus obtain still further advantages 
for his party. The Cardinal de Bourbon writes to Gonnor— ** I 
have been talking with a certain little man who is ardently desirous 
that an end should be put to these troubles ; that, accommodating 
himself to anything, he desires nothing more than to perform 
humble and faithful service to his master and the Queen his 
mother." 

Catherine knew well how to improve such dispositions in the 
generous but imprudent Prince. Various conferences took place 
between the Constable and Cond6, and between his Princess and 
the Queen, the result of which was, that without waiting for or 
consulting with Coligny — contrary to the wishes of the Reformed 
ministers, yet it must be confessed in obedience to those of his 
military officers, among whom was B'Andelot — the Prince, upon 
the 19th March, signed a pacification, which was afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of the Edict of Aiiiboise. The substance of 
its provisions was as follows : — ^ 

* Lettres de Saint Croix au la Boiron^e, p. 233. 

2 Lettres de St. Croix, p. 218, 227. 

3 Mem. de Custlenau, additions of Le Laboureur ; Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 
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'' That all gentlemen haying haute justice, on fiefe de hatU vert 
might exercise their religion in their houses^ with their own sub- 
jects. 

'^ That; in each bailiage, or sdnSahatLssde, there should be one 
town assigned to the Hugonots wherein to exercise their religion, 
in addition to those towns in which the exercise subsisted before 
the 7th of March ; but that the Hugonots should not be permitted 
to occupy the churches of the OatbolicS; who were to have their 
property restored, with all liberty of Divine service as before the 
wars. 

" That, in the town of Paris, there should be no exercise of the 
Reformed religion (this title being for the first time acknowledged) ; 
but that the Hugonots might go there with all security, without 
being disturbed for matters of conscience. 

'^That all foreigners should leave France as soon as possible, and 
all the towns held by the Hugonots be restored to the King. 

"All subjects of his Majesty to be restored, in property, estates, 
honors, and offices, without regard to judgments pronounced against 
the Hugonots since the time of Francis the Second, which judg- 
ments should be broken and annulled, avec abolition octroj/de, to sdl 
who had taken arms. 

" The Prince de Cond^ and all who had followed him to be 
reputed good and loyal subjects. No account to be given of moneys 
belonging to his Majesty by them taken in the war, nor of pow- 
ders, ammunitions, or demolitions made by command of the Prince, 
des siens ou de son aveu, 

"All prisoners on both sides to be set at liberty without ransom* 
Forbidden to all, of whatever religion, to utter insults or reproaches, 
on account of what had passed, under pain of le hart : or to make 
treaties with foreigners, or levy money on his Majesty's subjects. 

" The Edict to be read and published in all the parliaments of 
the ^ingdoDti." 

The privileges conveyed by this Edict, it will be observed, fell 
far short of those given by that of January ; and it afforded little 
satisfaction to the Hugonot divines, who, it will be remarked, took 
a very leading part in the political, as well as civil, affairs of their 
community. Seventy-two of these, assembled at Orleans, drew up 
a remonstrance to the Prince, in which they represented, that the 
Edict of January, being in strict conformity with the expressed 
desire of the delegates of the States-General of Orleans of 1660, 
and the highest authorities in the kingdom, could on no condition 
be abrogated.* 

But the Prince was compelled to disregard this remonstrance. 

1 Beza, Hist, des Eglises. 
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Ho despaired of obtaining the fall provisions of the Edict of 
January, foi? he had found the prejudices of the Constable insur- 
mountable. At the very first conference when Cond6 only alluded 
to it, the old man flew into a violent passion, declaring that as for 
that Edict every one who had any hand in drawing it up ^< deserved, 
to be flayed alive/' icorchi vif. 

There were also other and less creditable reasons which rendered 
the Prince tractable. Short as had been his captivity, the Queen- 
Mother had already contrived to entangle him in those disgraceful 
chains of love and pleasure, which, true to the character of his 
race, he made little scruple of openly wearing ; and that generous 
spirit, which violence, threats, imprisonment, and the near approach 
of death had been powerless to overcome, yielded to the insidious 
influence of those softer feelings, which, in their misdirection^ have 
tarnished many a brighter name than his. ^' Ge n*etoit que reprochea 
cantre le IHnce/' says B'Aubign^, ^^ accitai ^ avoir hoMeni les 
jftUes de la Reiner comme U paroit depuis'^ 

The Admiral, whose forces after his junction with the English^ 
and with the indefatigable Montgomery, who brought up large 
reinforcements, amounted to 4,000 cavalry and 7,000 infantry, was 
pressing onwards to the relief of Orleans, whAi a courier from 
Gond4 met him, bringing a report of the progress of the negotia- 
tions. Anxious to retard what would be so disadvantageous under 
the present favorable aspect of his affairs, he hurried forward with 
his cavalry, but he reached Orleans too late — ^the treaty had been 
signed five days before his arrival ; and Cond6, who considered his 
honor engaged to maintain it, was deaf to all the remonstrances of 
Coligny. He, whose mind was intent upon one object — the main- 
tenance of that Keform in religion to which he was so earnestly 
devoted — ^vainly pointed out the magnitude of those sacrifices that 
had bieen made. In an assembly, held the morning after his arrival, 
he reproached the Prince with having destroyed more churches by 
one stroke of his pen, than his enemies could have ruined by a ten 
years' war. " Because," he said, " in reducing the number of the 
churches to one in each bailliage, the poor people who had fought 
as bravely as the nobility, were left exposed to the danger either of 
falling once more into the Roman superstitions, or of gradually 
forgetting all religion whatsoever. Could it be expected that poor 
laborers, or industrious artisans, women or old men, would make 
weekly journeys of twelve or fifteen leagues to assist at Divine 
service ? And what consistency or form could the meetings take that 
were to be allowed in the castles of the Seigneurs, dependent as 
they would be upon the caprice of individuals ? If the fief changed 
its master, what was to become of the church ? '* 

To these remarks the Prince could only oppose the necessity of 
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saving Orleans, and his good hopes for the future. In a private 
conference; however, he confided to the Admiral the favorable dis- 
positions maintained in secret by the Queen-Mother towards the 
Churches, and her promise to place him, Cond6, at the head of the 
Council, and nominate him Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 
He calculated, that, once elevated to these posts, he should have 
influence to modify the Edict ; and showed tliat it was absolutely 
necessary to yield several points in order to ensure its registration. 
Even in its present form, — such was the spirit of the court of law, 
— this point was carried with the utmost difficulty: The Parlia- 
ment of Paris made the most obstinate resistance to the registry ; 
and Catherine, in a letter to Gonnor, thus expresses her urgency 
and her anxiety upon this subject: — '^It must be done. TeU 
Messieurs de la Cour that this is no common afi&ir. They may 
believe, that, without extreme necessity, we should not have granted 
all that is in the letter (Edict). But no more difficulty must be 
made, for we have published it here to-day. Assure them that the 
household of the King and the Court are exempted. I pray you, 
M. de Gonnor to teU the truth to these gentlemen, for they will be 
the ruin of us, Re/ormez les precheurs^^ par ce que femtende ils soni 
de par trop insolSits" 

The Chancellor, De THdpital, who, like Falkland in our own civil 
wars, breathed only peace, seconded the exertions of the Queen. 
He gave, in the name of the Princess, a pension to the first Presi- 
dent, Christophe de Thou; he promised to grant some disputed 
arrears of salaries to the Councillors; he wrote letters of remon- 
strance and persuasion to the different members of the Court ; but 
in spit of these efforts, and those of Losses and Connor, who explained 
to the assembly the state of the kindom — the danger from the Eng- 
lish on one side, from the Germans on the other, the total ruin of 
the finances and general weakness of the government— such were 
the invincible prejudices of this body, that the only condition it 
could be brought to consent to, was, that if a Prince of the blood 
came down in person to command the registry, they would suffer it 
to take place " en silenceJ' 

Upon this the Duke de Montpensier was dispatched for the pur- 
pose, and the point was thus at length carried. The satisfaction of 
the Queen was excessive, and is thus expressed to Gonnor, after 
bidding him inform the magistrates comme elle itoit contente. " Tell 
them," adds she, in a postscript in her own hand writing, " whatever 
necessity my son may be in, the^ shall he paid,** 

The Parliaments throughout the kingdom showed a similar dis- 
position to dispute the authority of the government, when opposed 

1 Meaning the Catholic preachers in Paris. 
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to their particular prejudices. The Parliaments of Proyeoioe and 
Toulouse would only consent to register the Edict in a mutilated 
form ; and the states of Dijon addressed a remonstrance to the 
Queen, which was a sort of general declaration against Reform and 
toleration. It seems difficult to account for this determined resis- 
tance of the higher courts to the measure, at a time wh^n it was 
known that the majority of the more enlightened classes were secret 
favorers of the Eefbrmation. 

But the ties which bind society together were rapidly giving way 
under the influence of these fatal divisions; and the authority of 
that government; whose oppression and cruelty had driven the Hu- 
gonots into open rebellion, was now almost as openly defied by the 
Catholics in support of whose claims such acts of injustice and bar- 
barity had been committed, — such seas of blood and tears been 
shed. Every one has heard of '' The League,'' that erection of a 
party resolved to coerce the kingdom and the crown ; but how early 
that spirit of insubordination against their rulers, and tyranny 
against their fellow-countrymen, from which it arose, began to be 
manifested is not, perhaps, so well known : or how soon these pro- 
ceedings took rise among those who, affecting to resist insubordina- 
tion and maintain the king's authority, made nd scruple by the most 
violent and seditious means to enslave it.^ The first instance of 
mutual associations on the part of the Catholics occurred in Lan- 
guedoc so early as this year, 1563. 

It w^ about the end of February that the Court of Parliament 
of Toulouse, the Capitouls, the Cardinal d' Armagnac, and Montluc, 
entered into a mutual agreement to raise an army to be sent into 
Languedoc. It does not, however, appear, that there was any great 
proof of insubordination in this; it being, as is well known, the 
then custom for private individuals to levy forces at their own ex- 
pense, and lead them to the assistance of their sovereign. Montluc 
was chosen to command this army ; << and when I had accepted the 
charge," says he, " we set down in writing what was necessary."* 
This covenant was entitled '< Traits d'association faite par Tavis et 
conseil des reverends p^res Mess. Greorges d'Armagnac Lieutenant 
de Roi, et Mess. Laurens, Card, de Strozzi . . . le Seigneur de Mont- 
Jiuc, Chev. de FOrdre, capitaine de 50 hommes, les seigneurs de 
Terrides N^grep^lisse, &c 2d Mars, 1563." 

The intentions of the subscribers are thus stated :— 

^^To satisfy a Christian duty — for the support of the Soman 

' Doubtless one original cause of these associations was the distrust en- 
tertained by the Ca&olics of the Queen Mother. To her weakness and 
duplicity many of the ensuing evils are to be attributed. Nevertheless, it 
is most true that any gOTermnent which adopts a party gives itself a tyrant. 
- ' M4m. de Montluc. 
VOL, I. — ^28. 
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Chnroh, for the service of the King and his peq^le^ and to resbit 
the enemies and rebels who have risen^ or may in fixture rise against 
his Majesty; to extirpate and drive from the kingdom all snoh 
rebeb .... and for otlfSr good and just considerations touching the 
public peace, — it is useful and expedient to order that a confedera- 
tion and association shall be msde between the ecclesiastical order, 
the noblesse, and the Tiers Etat, inhabitants of towns, dioceses, &a 
in the provinces of Languedoc and Guyenne, ifuder the good plea- 
sure of Uie King and &e said Court : which association shall be 
kept and observed according to its form by the aforesaid confede- 
rates, and by those who shall In future join them, under pain iji 
being declared rebels, ahd disobedient to his Majes^.^' .... Then 
follow divers <|irection8 fcfr receiving oaths — ^making general levies^ 
appointing officers, and providing arms— enjoining at the same time 
the strictest attention to military discipline, providing, that a report 
of the force should be sent to the King's lieutenants in Languedoc, 
Guyenne, Toulouse and Albigeois. This association it is customary 
for French historians to call the gem of the League. But it is far 
from equalling in its provisions the spirit of independence which 
will be found in the league formed by Tavannes, for Burgundy, 
four years later, 1567. 

Thus terminated the first troubles, '^ by an Edict,'' says Castle- 
nau, '< with which the necessity of the times forced the Catholics to 
comply, however much in secret they might murmur ; for one year 
of cruel war had reduced the affairs of Frence to such a pitch that 
it was almost impossible she could have survived its continuance. 
For agriculture, that most necessary thing to maintain the body of 
a republic, and which had formerly been better exercised in France 
than in any other kingdom, — she being like the fertile garden of 
the world, — was abandoned; multitudes of towns and villages 
sacked, pillaged, and burnt, were deserted, and the poor laborers 
driven from their homes— despoiled of their furniture and cattle, 
robbed to-day by one party, to-morrow by another, — ^fled like wild 
beasts, leaving all they had to the mercy of those who were without 
mercy. 

" And as to commerce — which is great in this kingdom, it, as 
well as the mechanical arts, was quite given up ; the nobility wera 
divided, the ecclesiastical order oppressed — ^no one was secure of his 
property or his life — and as for justice — the foundation of kingdoms 
and republics and all human society — ^it could not be administered, 
seeing that where there is question of force or violence the authority 
of the magistrate is at an end. In short, the civil wars were an 

inexhaustible source of all other unimaginable and enormous 

vices, against which there was neither curb nor punishment : and 
the worst was, that this very war^ undertaken for religion, anni- 
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hilated religion and piety. Society, like a decayed body, produced 
a swarm of vermin in the pestilence of an infinity of Atheists. 
The churches were sacked, the monasteries destroyed, the profes- 
sors of religion driven out, and what it fasd taken four hundred 
years to. erect was miserably overthrown in a day." * 

Such is the picture drawn by Castlenau, but the impressions it 
leaves upon the mind is unjust. The disorders which desolated the 
kingdom would hercf seem to be attributed indifferently, to either 
party ; but he who has the patience to follow the detail of oppres- 
sion and cruelty displayed in the pathetic, but modt candid pages of 
Beza, will learn with a sort of sad surprise — how unprovoked was 
the attack, how long the patience of the defence, how barbarous 
and brutal the outrages committed by the Catholics how few the 
reprisals on the part of the Reformed, and these, uniformly re- 
pressed by the ministers of their religion, whenever they occurred. 

* M^m. de Castlenau, additions of Le Laboureur. 
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